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EXCESSIVE NEWSPAPER AND NOVEL READING 

A man of great intellectual vigor declared not 
long ago that he had foresworn newspaper and 
novel reading and taken up the stiffest kind of meta- 
physics, because he found he was losing the habit 
of prolonged attention. Too much newspaper and 
novel reading had begun to show their evil ef- 
fects. It is a serious question whether the ability to 
hold the mind to one line of thought has not been 
diminished by the inconsequence and frivolity of too 
much of the matter which appears in the average 
newspaper. As a rule, men who do serious intel- 
lectual work give a very limited time to the news- 
paper, and read novels—apart, of course, from the 
masterpieces—as a recreation. Brightness, clever- 
ness and quickness are very entertaining when one 
is dealing in a discursive fashion with a variety of 
unrelated subjects; but when it comes to real grap- 
pling with any question or subject one ounceof con- 
centration is worth a pound of versatility. 

This is one reason why so few people relatively 
read the great books. With such uncalculated re- 
sources within reach it seems strange that the half 
dozen of books of the first class should remain 
closed to an innumerable company who have only 
to put out their hands to possess them. The expla- 
nation lies in the fact that these great books make 
certain demands on their readers, and that the great 
majority of those who read are not willing to put 
forth any energy. They do not expect to codperate 
with a writer; they expect to be diverted or carried 
along by him. Nothing which goes below the sur- 
face of the mind awakens any response in them, be- 
cause they have never developed the power of at- 
tention; or, if they have possessed it, they have lost 
it by too much desultory and discursive reading. 
Such readers have lost the faculty of following a line 
of thought. “One may be a devourer of books,” 
writes Mr. John Morley, “and be actually incapable 
of reading a hundred lines of the wisest and most 
beautiful. . . . To the besotted gambler on the turf, 
the lonely hillside glowing with heather grows to be 
as dreary as a prison; and so, too, a man may listen 
nightly to burlesques, till Fidelio inflicts on him in- 
tolerable fatigue.” 

The newspaper disperses attention, so to speak, 
over a wide field by presenting a great number of 
subjects on the same plane of interest; the average 
novel relieves the mind of any necessity of codpera- 
ing with the writer; it asks the reader to be entirely 
passive; to sit on a cushioned seat at the stern while 
another rows the boat. No wise man will leave his 
newspaper unread; and no man who cares for litera- 
ture or who needs diversion will put the novel out of 
his library. The trouble with the newspaper is that 
we give it too much time; and the trouble with the 
novel is that it is generally without literary quality, 
and that we read it too often. The great novels, 
being literature, cannot be read too frequently; they 
demand something of the reader; they do not pau- 


perize him intellectually by giving without ex- 
acting a return. Readers who have accustomed 
themselves to habitual reading of inferior stories 
find Henry Esmond dull and The Cloister and the 
Hearth prolix. To such readers, Wilhelm Meister 
and On the Heights are stretches of arid sand. 
They care for nothing which they cannot possess by 
merely glancing at the page. 

Now, this dissipation of the power of the mind to 
do its proper work is due unquestionably, in many 
cases, to the habit of newspaper and novel reading. 
When a reading public has lowered its taste and its 
intellectual vitality to such a point that it asks only , 
to be amused and resents any endeavor to awaken 
thought it has lost the power of appreciating real 
literature and shut itself off from the higher educa- 
tional influences. The reading habit is often spoken 
of in this country as if it were a good thing in itself; 
as a matter of fact, it is often a ready means of men- 
tal demoralization. The people who read nothing 
but the trivialities and vulgaries which fill the col- 
umns of too many American newspapers, or who 
stupefy themselves with asuccession oftrashy novels, 
would better not read at all. The illiterate man of 
good powers of natural observation is a far more 
intelligent person than the man who reads the pad- 
ding and stuffing of the average newspaper which 
falls into his hands. 

It is at this point that cheap journalism and fiction 
come into direct collision with literature; they can- 
not touch its quality, but they can and do diminish 
the general capacity to understand and enjoy it. 
They develop such slovenly mental habits and they 
so relax the muscles of the mind that mental ac- 
tivity of every kind seems a hardship and becomes, 
in too many cases, impossible. Audiences which 
have grown accustomed to cheap humor or tawdry 
declamation lose the power of appreciating or en- 
joying really noble speaking. A certain audience, 
in a remote quarter, accustomed to the old-fashioned 
flamboyant oratory, once expressed decided disap- 
proval of Wendell Phillips’s manner and matter. 
From their standpoint he did not know how to 
speak! 

Dante and Shakespeare are incredibly dull to 
those who have lost the power of concentrating 
all the faculties and bringing them to bear on a sub- 
ject. In order to understand and enjoy the great 
writer one must be willing to think with him; and 
if one is unwilling to think the great book remains 
a sealed book. It would be well for all who read in 
these days of countless publications of all kinds, and 
of countless appeals to interest and attention, to 
keep at hand some book which requires close think- 
ing; some discussion which must be followed step 
by step with absolute absorption of the mind. Most 
of us need the bracing effects of such a mental gym- 
nastic. The time is much more favorable to breadth 


of interest and information than to depth and power 
HAMILTON W. Masiz. 


of intellectual life. 
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An open table-talk round the literary board, whereat any may speak whose art is not too 
awkward to unite truth and brevity with courtesy and wit 





There used to dwell a charm of personal relation- 
ship, and of the possibility of generous affections 
thence resulting, in the old-fashioned request of a 
youth or maiden, addressed 
to some accomplished senior, 
that such a one would tell him 
or her what books to choose. Thomas Jefferson, 
for example, while still young, had the pleasure of 
granting this request to James Madison. What a 
gracious honor to both of them! 

In these days when one who is neither rich nor 
recluse proposes to contract the blessed habit of 
book reading, the commonest fashion is to join a 
reading club and accept its choice of books, or else 
to muster a new club of one’s own and write to 
some benign committee to “Tell us what to read” 
—with the explanation, of course, that “us” is not 
common gender, but about two-thirds feminine. 

Now, really, this new aspect of things is not with- 
out its poetry and beauty, though they lie deep hid. 
About the old-fashioned form of the request there 
hung the sweet odor of modest yet determined 
aspirations, while the potential factor of the 
young solicitant’s individuality came under 
tender but faithful discussion as rightly gov- 
erning all wise choice of themes and au- 
thors. One feels, it must be admitted, a sense of 
loss and shock of disconcertion to hear this definite, 
manageable, and oftenest masculine me, of earlier 
days, changed to a mellifluous, multitudinous 
soprano us. The probabilities of earnest intention 
and abiding purpose seem suddenly to have been 
“watered,” as the brokers say, and if our interest in 
it is not diluted also, its nature is certainly quite 
changed. In its earlier character it was keenly, 
finely personal—in a certain graceful and totally 
unarrogant way—aristocratic. In the later it is 
semi-public, and more than semi-democratic; much 
more in tune with the promptings of social science 
than the earlier, no doubt; but far less grateful to 
the imagination. 

And still, does not this probably come of slug- 
gishness in our imaginations and of too mean a con- 
ception of the poetic principle? This is an era of 
reconcilements throughout the whole world of ac- 
tion, sentiment and speculation, and we 
have got to find the springs of poetry 
under the ice of scientific values or 
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often needlessly and harmfully suffer great spiritual 


thirsts and make or let others suffer them. In fact, 
if we are not inspired and impassionated by this 
new cry of the people, Tell ws what to read, there 
must be something wrong with our scientific as well 
as with our poetic perceptions, not to mention our 
human sympathies. 

At any rate, we cannot sanely defend a lack of in- 
terest in a practice which seems about to take rank 
as one of the many powerful movements of our day. 
I do not here mean such systems as the Chautau- 
quan, for concerted, prescribed, arduous home 


study; these have already been a great movement 
for years. I mean, rather, the pursuit of system- 
atized and concerted reading maintained principally 
as a social diversion, and with an ulterior eye on 
that which is often study’s and education’s scantest 
product—Culture. 

Yet it is not everyone who finds reason even to 
see this thing in an ordinarily serious light. A Bos- 
ton paper lately spoke of some weekly or monthly 
publication as “although intended for general read- 
ing. . . chiefly devoted to the interests of what 
might be called amateur students; the persons who 
. . . follow ‘courses of reading’. . . They are harm- 
less, if not necessary, and really improve themselves 
a little.” Let us hope that after the writer of this 


' extract saw it in print he found it somewhat more 


supercilious than he had designed it to be. But it 
is a fashion as old as the world for certain sorts of 
people to titter a little at those who, to reach what- 
ever ends, submit themselves to systems and 
methods. As to courses of reading, who will rise 
to say that on the side of profitableness, or even on 
the side of pleasure, he has found haphazard read- 
ing as good—or half as good—as reading ordered 
and systematized? There is a great charm in mis- 
cellaneous and happy-go-lucky reading; but the 
one who gets the fullest joy of this sweet old 
habit is he, or she, who is also habitually a system- 
atic reader. Nor is there, really, much to laugh at 
in the reader who has made a stagger at some 
“course of reading” and failed, for such a one only 
falls back upon desultory reading at last. Truth is, 
it is not the desultory reader who laughs in his hat 
at the reader by system and course; the laugh comes 
from the man who rarely reads at all; he is hiding 
behind it. 

“Tell us what to read”: democratic, myriad- 
voiced, but eminently wise and worthy solicitation; 
how may it best be met and satisfied? Under the 
changed order who or what is to take the place of 
the old-time specially cultured personal friend and 
book-sage? Shall we say the magazines? But no 
magazine can be “chiefly devoted to the interests” 
of any specialized fraction of the reading public and 
still have that variety, that universality, of scope 
which it must have if it would be true to its own 
best ambitions; magazines must be miscellaneous. 
Nevertheless, in varying degrees, according to the 
particular scheme and bent of each, magazines can 
very usefully codperate toward the furnishing of 
this counsel, and, if it may be said here, the peculiar 
character of this one affords the happy opportunity 
ina generous degree which it does not propose to 
neglect. 

Book publishers, too, have a part in this re- 
sponse; a part. Yet to them the matter cannot but 
present itself as a commercial opportunity, and the 
commonest result is the issuance of books written 
to order—a sort almost certain to be poor, and the 
“pushing” of these books, while any number of 











older, but better, ones may be lying on library 
shelves half-forgotten except by the librarians, Li- 
brarians—ah! Why are not the librarians the very 
persons we are looking for? Why may not the 
same sentiments and energies that send forth travel- 
ing libraries prepare and send forth systems and 
courses of reading, easy and alluring, yet also re- 
warding, for our millions of “amateur readers” as 
well as more abstruse ones for the pale, iron-willed 
beneficiaries of university extension? One answer 
is, that to a certain degree they are doing this; and 
another is that—though everybody doesn’t know it 
—they can keep busy without doing it. Librarians, 
in fact, are already very hard-worked people. 

Be all this as it may, a service so good as this is 
going somehow to get itself performed in the large, 
as it is already being done in the small, in many 
quarters and in many ways. But—to conclude— 
let us venture a suggestion which we 
almost suspect will to some minds 
sound new. These all but number- 
less clubs of women, ladies of “leisure,” so-called— 
to what happier, kinder activity could they lend 
their hands than this, of systematizing themes, 
topics, books, for the many instead of merely for 
their own restricted few or fews; making,sotospeak, 
and keeping constantly revised, maps and charts of 
the literary world’s wildernesses and oceans of good 
books, old and new, that the young (or even the old) 
mariners, explorers, and prospectors may pick their 
way with an ease, speed and gladness which shall be 
to the whole world’s profit? Would any be glad to 
know how to help in such a work? Drop a line to 
the editor of this magazine; possibly he knows some 
one who will answer it. 


A Hint to Club 
Women 


fan thousands of persons not lacking in the 
most refined sensibilities are reading Mr. 
Barrie’s Margaret Ogilvy with tender delight, it 
is interesting, if not profitable, to observe the ex- 
quisite delicacy and reverence with which he treats 
his noble and difficult task, and compare it with the 
coarse brusqueness of those who 
condemn his effort or the verita- 
ble indecency with which they 
impugn his purpose in writing the book. Really, 
they are violating privacies as Mr. Barrie never has 
done and probably could not do if he could be 
tempted to try. 

To these censurers it seems that writing for 
money is a dirty business, from which one’s personal 
relations and affections must be kept unsoiled. In 
' that low view of the thing, Mr. Barrie probably 
never wrote a line for money in his life, nor a seri- 
ous line in a spirit of journalistic rapacity. If they 
are so confident that whenever he writes he writes 
for money or under the brazen impulses of a looting 
journalist, what would they have us think they 
write for, and how do they keep their own motives 
and impulses so spotless and sweet? Their own 
mouths condemn them. 

These fault-finders, as a rule, if not without ex- 
ception, condemn not the merits of Mr. Barrie’s 
performance, but the bad taste of undertaking it. 
It is the old, old story; the Pharisees we have al- 
ways with us and their proof of the pudding is sure 
to be in the recipe. If you have not read Mar- 
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garet Ogilvy broach it anywhere and taste and 
see; and then just taste some ofitsadverse criticisms. 

Elsewhere in our present issue, under the head- 
ing Mr. Barrie and His Books, are a number of in- 
teresting extracts from the prefaces with which he 
has adorned the volumes of the new Author’s Edi- 
tion of his works. 


IRRESPONSIBLE and ill-considered criticism—criti- 
cism let off at half-cock and groveling and spitting 
like a stemless rocket! it is one of the besetting vices 
of the day, here in America. Fol- 
lowing is a timely word on the 
values of true criticism, from one 
of our best writers of short stories; a word not 
quoted, but here first printed. Good criticism, says 
Miss Roseboro’, 
is a great, a very important help in learning to enjoy good 
creative literature ; we talk of creative and critical literature 
for convenience, but in fact the great literature that deals 
with books and their authors is the result of much the same 
qualities of mind as go to make up great literature in any 
other field. Carlyle says: ‘* The imagination that shudders 
at the hell of Dante is it not the same as Dante’s own, only 
weaker in degree?” 

It may or, just possibly, it may not be weaker in degree, 
but if its owner is to help us to revel in Dante and a great 
many other people, if he is to be a great critic in short, he 
will need other rare qualities besides this necessary imagina- 
He will need, for one thing, sympathy with a thousand 
phases of life that are not in sympathy with each other, and 
altogether he will be a person about as rare as a great poet. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell is not exactly a great critic, but he 
is a blessed one, and especially he is a treasure forall who are 
inexperienced in critical fields. For one thing, he is so 
amusing ; and then he loves his books and his authors with 
an enthusiastic passion that is contagious. Who could read 
his paper on Dr. Johnson without being heated with a desire 
to get hold of Boswell’s life or Johnson's own Lives of the 
Poets? Mr. Birrell is always heating you with a desire to 
read somebody. His essays are in three little books with 
hard names, but the names are the only hard things about 
them. There are two under the title of Obiter Dicta, and 
one called Res Judicate. 

Miss Agnes Repplier is a writer akin to Mr. Birrell. 
Most of her criticism of literature is in the volume of essays 
called Men and Books. She is a wonderfully good quoter 
of good things, and introduces us in that way to people we 
soon want to call on in their own books. Her paper on 
War Songs, for instance, is a thing to show many a boy 
who thinks he hates poetry that he is mistaken, and that 
there is poetry that he will stay awake nights to spout. 

Walter Bagehot is a critic of deeper and broader quality, 
but possessing a like vivacity, an equal freedom from all 
prosing. His essays on Shakespeare, on Milton and on 
Wordsworth are among a number on literature and literary 
men, and rank with the very best things of the kind in the 
English language. John Burroughs’s essays on Carlyle, on 
Emerson and on Thoreau are invaluable and make one wish 
that he did more of such work, especially as high criticism is 
very rare among us Americans. A critic of charming quality 
we can claim in Mr. Henry James, so appreciative is he of 
all sorts and conditions of writers, so gentle and discriminat- 
ing-and generous that it is a lesson in manners as well as in 
literature to read him; he, Matthew Arnold, Mr. George W. 
Saintsbury, Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. Edmund Gosse are 
guides to turn to gratefully as one progresses in the knowl- 
edge and love of literature. So much for our highly modern 
critics; but here besides are always Lamb and Coleridge ; 
they have no equals in opening the mind to the mystic 
power and thought and beauty and humor that make great 
poetry what it is. V. R. 
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T the time that Doctor Watson, through a series 
of weeks in the early part of this season, was 
standing every night and many afternoons before 
crowded audiences and congregations who knew 
him by his delightful Scottish stories, his publishers 
put forth to the reading world his serious, but also 
extremely attractive work on the character and 
teachings of Jesus, entitled The Mind of the Master.* 
For a number of good reasons the book has re- 
ceived no little attention. Readers 
love to call their novelists before 
the curtain, and a book like this is 
a not untimely yielding of its story-writing author’s 
fuller and more personal confidence, close to the 
footlights, to those who believe they have been 
made better, as well as happier, by the sweet, pure 
humanity and divinity they have found in, and still 
more between, the lines of his stories. 

And from some high sources The Mind of the 
Master has won praises much more to be valued 
than any more general, public verdict, because given 
with a due sense of accountability. On the other 
hand, there are not wholly wanting those who 
seem sincerely to have thought it their duty to 
arraign the book on the charge of a slipshod theol- 
ogy. In as early a medium as the February num- 
ber of The Expositor its London editor, Doctor 
Nichol—lately so well known among us as the lit- 
erary friend of Ilan Maclaren—has given room to 
an article from the austere pen of the Right Rev- 
erend G. A. Chadwick, D. D., Lord Bishop of 
Derry and Raphoe, in which its writer speaks of 
Doctor Watson’s book as “superficially attractive 
and deeply disappointing,” and regrets to find in at 
least one or two of its notable passages “‘an un- 
pleasant flavor of Renan, in his most sugary mood.” 

The Lord Bishop, not at all in his most sugary 
mood, convicts Doctor Watson of slovenliness in 
his literary style as well as his theories of Divinity. 
And for this the Doctor can afford to thank him, 
with the generous promise that 
whenever the Lord Bishop has 
written or can write such books 
as Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, he, the Doctor, 
will do as much, in the criticising way, for him. 

Really, however, the question is an interesting 
one, how far it is well for the world that such allur- 
ing and inspiring writers as Doctor Watson, Henry 
Drummond and some others, whose pages of lovely 
religion draw the world of readers after them as 
other men’s do not, be let go on unrebuked by more 
rigorous scholars to whom these men’s science of 
God and the soul’s salvation seems rife with incon- 
sistencies and seriously misleading to the general 
mind. The embarrassment is not a new one, there 
is in the situation a strong reminder of New Testa- 
ment history, and there is ground for the suspicion 
that St. Paul would have fretted some of these critics 
with his inconsistencies and faulty logic quite as 
seriously as this small group of eloquent Scotch- 
men are doing. Yet, somehow, if only the men of 
exactest minds had written, the bible would be a 
very thin book. 

There is a passage not irrelevant to this, in Heroes 
and Hero Worship: “It is well said, in every sense, 


* See selection from this work on page 356. 
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that a man’s religion is the chief fact with regard to 
him. A man’s, or a nation of men’s. By religion 
I do not mean the church creed which he 
professes, the articles of faith which he will 
sign, and, in words or otherwise, assert; not this 
wholly, in many cases not this at all. We see men 
of all kinds of professed creeds attain to almost all 
degrees of worth or worthlessness under each or 
any of them. This is not what I call religion, this 
profession and assertion; which is often only a pro- 
fession and assertion from the outworks of the man, 
from the mere argumentative region of him, if even 
so deep as that. But the thing a man does practi- 
cally believe . . . lay to heart and know for cer- 
tain, concerning his vital relations to this mysterious 
universe, and his duty and destiny there, that is in 
all cases the primary thing for him, and creatively 
determines all the rest. That is his religion.” 

Nevertheless, there are clearly two sides to this 
very old and still new and fresh question. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, we all have our theology;. 
as thinkers we can never quite dispense with it in 
some sort, and if it is easy for one saint to lay too 
much value upon his because of its academic perfec- 
tion, it is just as easy for another inwardly to give 
himself airs because he is of an exuberant, happy- 
go-lucky kind. After all, the art of religion is of so 
much more concern than its science. One of these 
very Scotchmen once said to the present writer con- 
cerning the most widely 
famous American religious 
teacher now living: “O, you 
should know him; he is a man ever and ever so 
much bigger than his theology!” Yet that theol- 
ogy would probably have quite satisfied many 
such a Lord Bishop as His Grace of Derry and 
Raphoe. 

The art is of so much more daily concern than the 
science—and ought to be. Says old Sir Thomas 
Browne, “There is, as in Philosophy, so in Divinity, 
sturdy doubts and boisterous objections, wherewith 
the unhappiness of our knowledge too nearly ac- 
quainteth us. More of these no man hath known 
than myself, which I confess I conquered, not in a 
martial posture, but on my knees, for our endeavors 
are not only to combat with doubts, but always to 
dispute with the Devil.” 

In her charming new story book, Sonny, Ruth 
McEnery Stuart makes Sonny’s child-hearted 
father say, “Wife, she’s got some ’Piscopal relations 
thet she sort o’ looks up to,—though she don’t own 
it,—kut she was raised Methodist an’ I was raised 
a true-blue Presbyterian. But when we professed, 
after Sonny came, we went up together at Metho- 
dist meetin’. What we was after was righteous 
livin’ an’ we didn’t keer much which denomination 
helped us to it.” 

There are some kinds of carelessness which we 
cannot reasonably expect a bishop to commend, 
and yet there is a wrong way and a right one, in 
being either careful or careless; an art even of care- 
lessness. Painters, actors and writers have much 
good use for the happy old phrase “carefully care- 
less.” Let us hope the term may always apply to 
our winsome Scotchmen’s pens when they touch 
upon themes of the spirtual world and life. 
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OME one a little while ago called attention to 
S the existence of a book trade almost totally un- 
known to those elements of society we have in mind 
when we speak of the “reading world.” There is, 
in fact, a distinct underworld of books; an undercur- 
rent literature; a moving, populous, overlooked 
“other half” of the book world; not crim- 
inal, not desirous to be vicious, but, as we 
charitably say in society, “impossible.” The 
commerce of them is to the respectable book trade 
as a junk business is to its more self-complacent 
neighbors; their authors are the non-trespassing 
tramps—their publishers the fairly well-meaning 
fakirs—of their respective callings. 

Nor should any of us give ourselves superior airs 
in speaking so. They have their readers and their 
purchasers, who after somé fashion or other enjoy, 
prize and even prefer them, and these readers being 
not our human brethren only, but our fellow-citi- 
zens, the matter, if only from the standpoint of a 
selfish wisdom, deserves to be regarded with a 
kinder condescension and a more modest serious- 
ness than the lovers of true literature commonly ac- 
cord. These books have their degrees of merit and 
demerit, and it might be not wholly a waste of time 
even for the critics—when not otherwise too busy— 
to dip up some of this sedimentary stratum of the 
world’s pen-product and see what lost valuables or 
things of more or less luster or other curious-quality 
he can find in its silt and rubbish. Nay, an occa- 
sional study of such dredgings, duly tempered with 
patience, amiability and persistence, might give the 
makers of our real literature good hints for making 
the atmosphere of their own books rightly accept- 
able to those who now are all too content to breathe 
the miasms of this subterranean book world; a gen- 
erosity and wisdom at present much oftener shown 
—and much easier to show—by scientific writers 
than by the producers of belles-lettres. 

No doubt it would be found, for one thing, that 
this rank stuff is the more readable to some sorts of 
people, and they not always in the humblest so- 
cial ranks, because few or none of its periods require 
the reader to be already well read in order to under- 
stand or enjoy them. For another thing, when one 
comes to reflect upon it, there must be in much of 
our most refined literature far more numerous as- 
sumptions and implications offensive to the self- 
regard of the ignorant and unrefined, than the culti- 
vated reader is likely to notice, or than the accom- 
plished author had any conscious intention of ex- 
pressing. The one who is bespattered knows best 
how much mud our carriage-wheels throw. One 
point about this nether literature is that so com- 
monly its only effort is to entertain. It wages 
no crusade; it has no quarrel with anybody or any- 
thing, no views to enforce, no doctrine to preach, no 
uninvited information to smuggle in, falsely in- 
voiced as silk or sugar. 

A book which can hardly deny its kinship to the 
class we are here considering, albeit its publisher’s 
imprint is often found on better things, 
and even this is fair of its kind, chanced to 
come into the present writer’s hands a few 
days ago. Hence these moralizings. As a whole, 
it was eminently worthless, and yet in raking it 
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over, things came to view worth picking up at 
least, and here and there was matter of a page’s 
length or even more, which, flowing from a 
more disciplined or better self-commanded pen, 
might easily have earned the name of literature. In 
this work the author’s undivided and glaring pur- 
pose is to be funny at all costs and at every moment. 
“Lend me your eye,” is his first word, and in a 
steady landslide of poor puns, elaborated antics, 
contrived mishaps and similar inanities, he does sev- 
eral times touch one’s crazy-bone so pleasantly that 
this reader could not drop the volume into his fire- 
side wood-box, until he had saved out of it a half- 
dozen of its quartz diamonds of horse-fun. And 
yet, now that he is moved to set them down again 
here, the most of them will not go down.except with 
such an air of apology as quite kills the humor they 
were intended to have and gives them another sort 
never designed by their hopeful writer. 

“You come from Boston, Mr. 
asks him. 

“No,” he replies, “but I have bean there.”. . . 

In the presence of a certain man of wealth and 
power, whose favor he sought but who received him 
coldly and without rising, he did not, he says, sit 
down, “as no carpet was on the floor.”. . . 

He calls “particular attention to the advertise- 
ments, which have enabled him to hire honest pub- 
lishers,” and assures us, concerning all advertisers, 
that he has “personally tested their wares before ac- 
cepting their Ads.”. . . 

Sometimes his wit is shrewd. In one place he 
makes a narrator say, “It’s my opinion that the 
younger the sons, the prouder the parents, and that 
parental pride reaches its climax when the boy is an 
hour old.” ... : 

Telling the feminine portion of his readers how 
much pains he took with his volume to make it as 
good as possible, he leaps to a climax with the as- 
severation—“I have rewritten . . . some chapters 
eight times, and, dear ladies, I spent six weeks on 
the Legend in order that the fair representative of 
your sex might possibly tell the best story (no, 
thanks, though I really need the quarter).” .. . 

If these well-enough crumbs of pleasantry were 
only true instances of what the book is! But they 
are specimens no more than a dime found in a road- 
puddle is a specimen of the soil. To a newspaper 
or two of high standing which have complimented 
this work in the perfunctory book-noticing way, one 
is tempted to whisper—if you want to save fre- 
quent mistakes don’t say a writing is genuinely hu- 
morous until you have laughed over your second 
reading of it. But fancy a writer of book notices 
giving any new thing a second reading! An author 
who sets out to be simply funny through hundreds 
of pages will do well to remember that no one can 
be a successful humorist on that scale, who does not 
provide himself with two things: first, an honest 
heart, and second, underneath all his gayety and 
buffoonery, like the human form divine under its 
vestments, an earnest spirit. Otherwise it must 
happen to his work, however many times rewritten, 
as the writer here quoted says it happened to certain 
illustrations intended for his volume. They “were 
destroyed,” he says, “in the grate fire!” 


?” some one 
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THE FRUSTRATED ESCAPE: 


ROMANCE IN THE LEVANT 


By ANTHONY HOPE 





[A selected reading from Phroso, by Anthony Hope. 
Published by The Frederick A. Stokes Company. Neopalia, 
an island in the Levant, has been purchased by Lord Wheat- 
ley, an English peer; but on coming to take possession he 
finds that the strenuous objections of the natives to a foreign 
ruler have prevailed on the lord of the isle to withdraw from 
his bargain. Between the Neopalian patriots and Constantine, 
this lord’s wicked nephew, who wishes to marry his cousin, 
the beautiful Lady Euphrosyne, and thus secure to himself 
the fortune of the princely house, all parties to this frustrated 
contract fare ill. The lord of the isle is foully dealt with by 
Constantine, who in turn is slain in attempting to prevent the 
escape of Wheatley and Phroso from the palace. Mouraki, 
the Turkish Pasha, who has visited the island, nominally tg 
restore order, wishing to destroy Wheatley and marry the 
girl himself, lays a trap for them at the furthest exit from the 
cave in which they have found refuge. ] 


The end was near. Another five minutes brought 
us where, once again, the enfolding walls spread 
out; the path broadened into a stony beach; above 
us the rocks formed an arch; we were in a little 
cave, and the waves rolled gently to and fro on the 
margin of the beach. The mouth of the cave was 
narrow and low, the rocks leaving only about a yard 
between themselves above and the water below; 
there was just room for a boat to pass out and in. 
Phroso sprang from my arms, and stretched out her 
hands to the light. 

“Ah, if we had a boat!” I cried, running to the 
water’s edge. 


Had the luck indeed changed and fortune begun 


to smile? It seemed so, for I had hardly spoken 
when Phroso suddenly clapped her hands. 

“A boat! There is a boat, my lord,” and she 
sprang forward and caught me by the hand, her eyes 
sparkling. 

It was true—by marvel it was true! A good, 
stout, broad-bottomed little fishing-boat lay 
beached on the shingle, with its sculls lying in it. 
How had it come? Well, I didn’t stop to ask that; 
my eyes met Phroso’s in delight. The joy of our 
happy fortune overcame us. I think that for the 
moment we forgot the terrible events which had 
happened before our eyes, the sadness of the parting 
which, at the best, lay before us. Both her hands 
were in mine; we were happy as two children pros- 
perously launched on some wonderful fairy-tale ad- 
Venere, ... 

I helped her into the boat, then I launched it; 
when it floated clear on the water of the cave I 
jumped in myself and took the sculls. Phroso sat 
silent and now pale-faced in the stern. I struck the 
water with my blades and the boat moved. A couple 
of strokes took us across the cave. We reached the 
mouth. I felt the sun on my neck with its faint, early 
warmth—a good feeling that puts heart in a man. 

“Ah, but the sea and the air are good,” said 
Phroso. “And it is good to be free, my lord.” 

I looked at her; the sun had caught her eyes now, 
and the gleam in them seemed to fire me. I forgot 
—something that I ought to have remembered. I 

‘rested for a moment on my oars, and, leaning for- 
ward, said in a low voice: 

“Aye, to be free, and together, Phroso.” 

Again came the flash of color, again the sudden 
happy dancing of the eyes, and the smile that curved 
in unconquerable willfulness; I stretched out a 


hand, and Phroso’s hand stole timidly to meet it. 
Well—surely the Recording Angel looked away! 

Thus were we, just outside the cave; there rose 
a straight rock on the left hand, ending in a level 
top some four feet above our heads. And as our 
hands approached, and our eyes—those quicker 
foregatherers—met, there came from the top of the 
rock a laugh, a low chuckle that I knew well. I 
don’t think I looked up; I looked still at Phroso. 
As I looked, her color fled, fright leaped into her 
eyes, her lips quivered in horror. I knew the truth 
from her face. 

“Very nice! But what have you done with 
Cousin Constantine?” asked Mouraki Pasha. 

The trap, then, had double jaws, and we had es- 
caped Constantine only to fall into the hands of his 
master. It was so like Mouraki. I was so much 
aghast and yet so little surprised, the fall was so 
sudden, our defeat so ludicrous, that I believe I 
smiled as I turned my eyes from Phroso’s and cast 
a glance at the Pasha. 

“IT might have known it, you know,” said I aloud. 

The boat still moved a little from the impulse of 
my last stroke, and we floated slowly past Mouraki, 
who stood like some great seabird on the rock. To 
his cynical question—for it revealed shamelessly the 
use he had meant to make of his tool—I returned no 
answer. I could smile in amused bitterness, but for 
the moment I could not speak. Phroso sat with 
downcast eyes, twisting one hand round the other; 
the Pasha was content to answer my smile with his 
own. The boat drew past the rock, and, as we 
came round its elbow, I found across our path a 
larger boat, manned by four of Mouraki’s soldiers, 
who had laid down their oars and sat rifles in hand; 
in the coxswain’s place was Demetri; it seemed 
strange to find him in that country. One of the sol- 
diers took hold of the nose of our boat and turned it 
round, impelling it towards the beach. A moment 
later we grated on the shingle, where the Pasha, 
who had leaped down nimbly from his perch, stood 
awaiting us. Thoughts had been running rapidly 
through my brain, wild thoughts of resistance, of a 
sudden rush, of emptying my revolver haphazard 
into the other boat,—aye, even of assassinating 
Mouraki with an unexpected shot. All that was 
folly; I let it go, sprang from the boat, and, giving 
my hand to Phroso, helped her to land, and led her 
to a broad, smooth ledge of rock, on which she 
seated herself, still silent, but giving me a look of 
grief and despair. Then I turned to the Pasha. 

“T think,” said I, “that you'll have to wait a day 
or two for Cousin Constantine. I’m told that 
bodies don’t find their way out so soon as living 
men.” ‘ 

“Ah, I thought that must be it! 
down into the pool?” he asked. 

“No, not I. My friend Kortes.” 

“And Kortes?” 

“They fell together.” 

“How very dramatic,” smiled the Pasha. 
came you to let Kortes have at him first?” 

“Believe me, it was unintentional; it was without 
any design of disappointing you, Pasha.” 


You threw him 


“How 
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“And there’s an end of both of them!” said ‘he 
smiling at my hit. ; 

“They must both be dead. Forgive me, Pasha, 
but I don’t understand your comedy. We were in 
your power at the house; why play this farce? Why 
not have done then what I presume you will do 
now?” 

“My dear lord,” said he, after a glance round to 
see that nobody listened, “the conventions must be 
observed. Yesterday you had not committed the 
offences of which I regret to say you have now been 
guilty.” 

“The offences? You amuse me, Pasha.” 

“IT don’t grudge it you,” said Mouraki. “Yes, 
the offences of aiding my prisoner—that lady—to 
escape, and,—well, the death of Constantine is at 
least a matter for inquiry, isn’t it? You'll admit 
that? The man was a rogue, of course, but we 
must observe the law, my dear Wheatley. Be- 
sides ” He paused, then he added: “You 
mustn’t grudge me my amusement, either. Be- 
lieve me, your joy at finding that boat, which I 
caused to be placed there for your convenience, and 
the touching little scene which I| interrupted, oc- 
casioned me infinite diversion.” 

I made no answer, and he continued: 

“T was sure that if—well, if Constantine failed in 
perpetrating his last crime—you follow me, my dear 
lord?—you would make for the passage, so I ob- 
tained the guidance of that faithful fellow, Demetri, 
and he brought us round very comfortably. In- 


deed we’ve been waiting some little while for you. 


Of course Phroso delayed you.” 

Mouraki’s sneers and jocularity had no power in 
themselves to anger me. Indeed I felt myself cool 
and calm, ready to bandy retorts and banter with 
him. But there was another characteristic of his 
conversation on which my mind fastened, finding 
in it matter for thought; this was his barefaced 
frankness. Plainly he told me that he had em- 
ployed Constantine to assassinate me, plainly he ex- 
posed to me the trick by which he had obtained a 
handle against me. Now to whom, if to anyone, 
does a man like Mouraki Pasha reveal such things 
as these? Why to men—and only to men—who 
will tell no tales. And there is a proverb which 
hints that only one class of men tells no tales. That 
was why I attached significance to the Governor’s 
frankness. 

I believe the man followed my thoughts with his 
wonderfully acute intelligence and his power of 
penetrating the minds of others; for he smiled again 
as he said: 

“IT don’t mind being frank with you, my dear 
Wheatley. I’m sure you won’t use the little ad- 
mission I may seem to make against me. How 
grieved you must be for your poor friend Kortes!” 

“We've both lost a friend this morning, Pasha.” 

“Constantine? Ah, yes. Still—he’s as well where 
he is,—just as well where he is.” 

“He won't be able to use your little admissions 
either?” 

“How you catch my meaning, my dear lord! It’s 
a pleasure to talk to you.” But he turned sud- 
denly from me, and ca!led to his men. Three came 
up at once. “This gentleman,” he said, indicating 
me, and speaking now in sharp, authoritative tones, 
“is in your custody. Don’t let him move.” 
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I seated myself on a rock; the three men stood 
round me. The Pasha bowed slightly, walked 
down to where Phroso sat, and began to speak with 
her. So at least I supposed, but I did not hear any- 
thing that he said; his back was towards me, and he 
hid Phroso from my view. I took out my flask and 


-had a pull at my brandy-and-water; it was a poor 


breakfast, but I was offered no other. 

Up to this time the fourth soldier and Demetri 
had remained in the boat. They now landed and 
hauled their boat up on to the beach; then they 
turned to the smaller boat which the Pasha had pro- 
vided in malicious sport for our more complete 
mortification. The soldier laid hold of its stern and 
prepared to haul it also out of the water; but 
Demetri said something—what, I could not hear,— 
and shrugged his shoulders. The soldier nodded in 
apparent assent, and they left tne boat where it was, 
merely attaching it by a rope to the other. Then 
they walked to the rocks and sat down at a little 
distance from where I was, Demetri taking a hunch 
of bread and a large knife from his pocket and be- 
ginning to cut and munch. I looked at him, but he 
refused to meet my eye and glanced in every direc- 
tion except at me. 

Suddenly, while I was idly regarding Demetri, 
the three fellows sprang on me. One had me by 
each arm before I could so much as move. The 
third dashed his hand into the breast-pocket of my 
coat and seized my revolver. They leaped away 
again, caught up the rifles they had dropped, and 
held them levelled towards me. The thing was 
done in a moment, I sitting like a man paralyzed. 
Then one of the ruffians cried: 

“Your Excellency, the gentleman moved his 
hand to his pocket,—to his pistol.” 

“What?” asked Mouraki, turning round. 
“Moved his hand to a pistol? Had hea pistol?” 

My revolver was held up as damning evidence. 

“And he tried to use it?” asked Mouraki in 
mournful, shocked tones. 

“It looked like it,” said the fellow. 

“It’s a lie. I wasn’t thinking of it,” said I. I 
was exasperated at the trick. I had made up my 
mind to fight it out sooner than give up the re- 
volver. 

“I’m afraid it may have been so,” said Mouraki, 
shaking his head. “Give the pistol to me, my man. 
I'll keep it safe.” His eye shot triumph at me as he 
took my revolver and turned again to Phroso. I 
was now powerless indeed. 

Demetri finished his hunch of bread, and began 
to clean his knife, polishing its blade leisurely and 
lovingly on the palm of his hand, and feeling its 
point with the end of histhumb. During this oper- 
ation he hummed ‘softly and contentedly to himself. 
I could not help smiling when I recognized the 
tune; it was an old friend, the chant that One-eyed 
Alexander wrote on the death of Stefan Stefanop- 
oulos two hundred years ago. Demetri polished, 
and Demetri hummed, and Demetri looked away 
across the blue water with a speculative eye. I did 
not choose to consider what might be in the mind 
of Demetri as he hummed and polished and gazed 
over the sea that girt his native island. Demetri’s 
thoughts were his own. Let Mouraki look to them, 
if they were worth his care. 

There, I have made that confession as plainly as 
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I mean to make it. I put out of my mind what 
Demetri might be planning as he polished his knife 
and hummed One-eyed Alexander’s chant. 

Apparently Mouraki did not think the matter 
worth his care. He had approached very near to 
Phroso now, leaning down towards her as she sat 
on the rock. Suddenly I heard a low cry of terror 
and “No, no” in horrified accents; but Mouraki, 
raising his voice a little, answered, “Yes, yes.” 

I strained my ears to hear; nay, I half rose from 
where I sat, and sank back only under the pointed 
hint of a soldier’s bayonet. I could not hear the 
words, but a soft, pleading murmur came from 
Phroso, a short, relentless laugh from Mouraki, a 
silence, a shrug of Mouraki’s shoulders. Then he 
turned and came across to me. 

“Stand back a little,” said he to the soldiers, “but 
keep your eyes on your prisoner, and if he attempts 
any movement ” He did not finish the sen- 
tence, which indeed was plain enough without a 
formal ending. Then he began to speak to me in 
French. 

“A beautiful thing, my dear lord,” said he, “is 
the devotion of women. Fortunate are you who 
have found two ladies to love you!” 

“You've been married twice yourself, I think you 
told me?” 

“It’s not exactly the same thing—not necessarily. 
I am very likely to be married a third time, but I 
fear I should flatter myself if I thought that much 
love would accompany the lady’s hand. However, 
it was of you that I desired to speak. This lady 
here, my dear lord, is so attached to you that I be- 
lieve she will marry me, purely to ensure your 
safety. Isn’t it a touching sacrifice?” 

“T hope she’ll do nothing of the sort,” said I. 

“Well, it’s little more than a polite fiction,” he 
conceded. “For she'll be compelled to marry me 
anyhow. But it’s the sort of idea that comforts a 
woman.” 

He fixed his eyes on me as he made this remark, 
enjoying the study of its effect on me. 

“Well,” said I, “I never meant to marry her. I’m 
bound, you know. It was only another polite fic- 
tion designed to annoy you, my dear Pasha.” 

“Ah, is that so? Now, really that’s amusing,”— 
and he chuckled. He did not appear annoyed at 
having been deceived. I wondered a little at that— 
then. 

“We have really,” he continued, “been living in 
an atmosphere of polite fictions. For example, 
Lord Wheatley, there was a polite fiction that I was 
grieved at Constantine’s escape.” 

“And another that you were anxious to re-cap- 
ture him.” 

“And a third that you were not anxious to escape 
from my—hospitality.” 

“And a fourth that you were so solicitous for my 
friends’ enjoyment that you exerted yourself to find 
them good fishing.” 

“Ah, yes, yes,” he laughed. 





“And there is to be 


one more polite fiction, my dear lord.” 

“I believe I can guess it,” said I, meeting his eye. 

“You are always so acute,” he observed admir- 
ingly. 

“Though the precise form of it I confess I don’t 
understand.” 

“Well, our lamented Constantine, who had much 
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experience, but rather wanted imagination, was in 
favor of a fever. He told me that it was the usual 
device in Neopalia.” 

“His wife died of it, I suppose?” I believed I 
smiled as I put the question. Great as my peril 
was, I still found a pleasure in fencing with the 
Pasha. 

“Oh, no. Now, that’s unworthy of you. Never 
have a fiction when the truth will serve! Since he’s 
dead, he murdered his wife.. If he had lived, of 
course 

“Ah, then it would have been fever.” 

“Precisely. We must adapt ourselves to ‘cir- 
cumstances; that is the part of wise men. Now in 
your case ———”” He bent down and looked hard 
in my face. 

“In my case,’ 
like, Pasha.” 

“Don’t you think that the-outraged patriotism of 
Neopalia ?” he suggested with a smile. “You 
bought the island—you, a stranger! It was very 
rash. These islanders are desperate fellows.” 

“That would have served with Constantine alive, 
but he’s dead. Your patriot is gone, Pasha.” 

“Alas, yes, our good Constantine is, dead. But 
there are others. There’s a fellow whom I ought to 
hang.” 

“Ah?” My eye wandered towards where Demetri 
hummed and polished. 

“And who has certainly not earned his life merely 
by bringing me to meet you this morning, though I 
give him some credit for that.” 

“Demetri?” I asked with a careless air. 

“Well, yes, Demetri,’ smiled the Pasha. 
metri is very open to reason.” 

Across the current of our talk came Demetri’s 
soft, happy humming. The Pasha heard it. 

“T hanged his brother three years ago,’ he ob- 
served. 

“T know you did,” said I. “You seem to have 
done some characteristic things three years ago.” 

“And he went to the gallows humming that tune. 
You know it?” 

“Very well, indeed, Pasha. It was one of the 
first things I heard in Neopalia: it’s going to be one 
of the last, perhaps.” 

“That tune lends a great plausibility to my little 
fiction,” said Mouraki. 

“Tt will no doubt be a very valuable confirmation 
of it,” I rejoined. 

The Pasha made no further remark for a moment. 
I looked past him and past the four soldiers—for the 
last had now joined his comrades—to Phroso. She 
was leaning against the cliff-side; her head was 
thrown back and her face upturned, but her eyes 
were closed. I think she had swooned or at least 
sunk into a half-unconscious state. Mouraki de- 
tected my glance. 

“Look at her well, use your time,” he said in a 
savage tone. ‘“You’ve not long to enjoy the sight 
of her.” 

“TI have as long as it may happen to please God,” 
cried I. “Neither you nor I know how long.” 

“T can make a guess,” observed Mouraki, a quiet 
smile succeeding his frown. 

“Yes, you can make a guess.” 

He stood looking at me a moment longer. Then 
he turned away: as he passed the soldiers he spoke 





, 


said I, “you can call it what you 





“De- 
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to them. I saw them smile. No doubt he had 
picked his men for this job and could rely on 
them. 

The little bay in which we were was surrounded 
by steep and precipitous cliffs except in one place. 
Here there was a narrow cleft; the rocks did not rise 
abruptly; the ground sloped gradually upwards as 
it receded from the beach. Just on this spot of 
gently rising ground Demetri sat, and the Pasha, 
having amused himself with me for as long as it 
pleased him, walked up to Demetri. The fellow 
sprang to his feet and saluted Mouraki with great 
respect. Mouraki beckoned to him to come nearer, 
and began to speak to him. 

I sat still where I was, under the bayonets of the 
soldiers, who faced me and had their backs to their 
commander. My eyes were fixed steadily on the 
pair who stood conferring on the slope; and my 
mind was in a ferment. Scruples troubled me no 
more; Mouraki himself had made them absurd. I 
read my only chance of life in the choice of caprice 
of the wild, passionate barbarian—he was little else 
—who stood with head meekly bowed and knife 
carelessly dangled in his hand. This man was he 
of whom Panayiota had spoken so mysteriously; he 
was the friend whom I had “more than I knew of”; 
in his blood-feud with the Pasha, in his revengeful 
wrath, lay my chance. It was only a chance in- 
deed, for the soldiers might kill me. But it was a 
chance, and there was no other. For if Mouraki 
won him over by promises or bribes, or intimidated 


him into doing his will, then Demetri would take 
the easier task,—that which carried no risk and did 
not involve his own death, as an attack on the Pasha 


almost certainly would. Would he be prudent and 
turn his hand against the single helpless man? Or 
would his long-nursed rage stifle all care for him- 
self and drive him against Mouraki? If so, if he 
chose that way, there was a glimmer of hope. I 
glanced at Phroso’s motionless figure and pallid 
face: I glanced at the little boat that floated on the 
water (why had Demetri not beached it?); I glanced 
at the rope which bound it to the other boat: I 
measured the distance between the boats and my- 
self; I thrust my hand into the pocket of my coat 
and contrived to open the blade of my clasp-knife, 
which was now the only weapon left to me. 
Mouraki spoke and smiled; he made no gesture, 
but there was just a movement of his eyes towards 
me; Demetri’s eyes followed his for an instant, but 
would not dwell on my face. The Pasha spoke 
again; Demetri shook his head, and Mouraki’s face 
assumed a persuasive, good-humored expression; 
Demetri glanced round apprehensively. The Pasha 
took him by the arm, and they went a few paces 
further up the slope, so as to be more private in their 
talk; but was that the object of both of them? Still 
Demetri shook his head. The Pasha’s smile van- 
ished, his mouth grew stern, his eyes cold, and he 
frowned. He spoke in short, sharp sentences, the 
snap of his lips showing when his mind was spoken. 
Demetri seemed to plead, he looked uneasy, he 
shifted from foot to foot, he drew back from the im- 
perious man, as though he shunned him and would 
fain escape from him. Mouraki would not let him 
go, but followed him in his retreat, step for step; 
thus another ten yards were put between them and 
me. Anger and contempt blazed now on Mouraki’s 
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face; he raised his hand and brought it down 
clenched on the palm of the- other. Demetri held 
out his hand as though in protest or supplication. 
The Pasha stamped with his foot. There were no 
signs of relenting in his manner. 

My eyes grew weary with intense watching: I felt 
like a man who has been staring at a bright white 
light, too fascinated by its intensity to blink or turn 
away, even though it pains him to look longer. The 
figures of the two seemed to become indistinct and 
blurred. I rubbed my knuckles into my eyes to 
clear my vision, and looked again. Yes, they were 
a little farther off, even still a little farther off than 
when I had looked before. It could not be by 
chance and unwittingly that Demetri always and 
always and always gave back a pace, luring the 
Pasha to follow him. No, there was a plan in his 
head: and in my heart suddenly came a great beat of 
savage joy—of joy at the chance heaven gave, yes, 
and of lust for the blood of the man against whom I 
had so mighty a debt of wrong. And, as I gazed 
now, for an instant—a single barely perceptible in- 
stant—came the swiftest message from Demetri’s 
eyes. I read it; I knew its meaning. I sat where I 
was, but every muscle of my body was tense and 
strung in readiness for that desperate leap, and 
every nerve of me quivered with a repressed excite- 
ment that seemed almost to kill. Now! Now! Was 
it now? I was within an ace of crying “Strike!” 
But I held the word in and still gazed. And the 
soldiers leaned easily on their bayonets, exchanging 
a word or two now and again, yawning sometimes, 
weary of a dull job, wondering when his Excellency 
would let them get home again; of what was going 
on behind their backs, there on the slope of the 
cliff, they took no heed. 

Ah, there was a change now! Demetri had 
ceased to protest, to deprecate and to retreat. 
Mouraki’s frowns had vanished, he smiled again in 
satisfaction and approval. Demetri threw a glance 
at me. Mouraki spoke. Demetri answered. For 
an instant I looked at the soldiers; they were more 
weary and inattentive than ever. Back went my 
eyes; now Mouraki, with suave graciousness, in 
condescending recognition of a good servant, 
stepped right close up to Demetri, and, raising his 
hand, reached round the fellow’s shoulder and 
patted him approvingly on the back. 

“It will be now!” I thought,—nay, I believe I 
whispered—and I drew my legs up under me and 
grasped the hidden knife in my pocket. “Yes, it 
must be now!” 

Mouraki patted, laughed, evidently praised; 
Demetri bowed his head. But his long, lithe, brown - 
right arm that had hung so weary a. time in idle 
waiting by his side—the arm whose hand held the 
great white blade so lovingly polished, so carefully 
tested—the arm began slowly and cautiously to 
crawl up his side. It bent at the elbow, it rested a 
moment after its stealthy, secret climb. Then, 
quick as lightning, it flew above Demetri’s head, 
the blade sparkled in the sun, the hand swooped 
down, and the gleams of the sunlit steel were 
quenched in the body of Mouraki. With a sudden 
cry of amazement, of horror, and of agony the 
Pasha staggered and fell prone on the rocky 
ground. And Demefri cried, “At last, my God, at 
last!’ and laughed aloud. 
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The Last Antelope.ssecereees orees Feante Peet. ..+ @ ccccccces Land of Su ishine 











He stood upon the valley’s edge, the last of all his race, 
And looked, from off the flowery ledge, upon Earth’s changing face. 
Where were the groves of yucca palm, his tribe, at noon, to shield? 
Where was the wild waste’s endless charm? Turned into grove and field. 
Gone was the shimmering, sandy plain, which once before him rolled ; 
He looked about, but hope was vain. His little heart grew cold. 

Before him, to the right and left, loomed horses, herders, men. 

He turned and fled like one bereft, into the hills again. 

Break, timid heart! Your day is done. You leave us but your name. 
The power that this your wild has won, the whole wide earth can tame. 
This ‘* Valley of the Antelope,” where you and yours could rove, 

Now fills with human toil and hope, and human joy and love. 







The Ballade of Brave Men... William S. Lord..The Living Age 
A song for the men so true, 
The sailors of sunken ships, 
The sport of the winds that blew, 
Devoured by the waves’ white lips. 
There, where the seagull dips, 
There, ’neath the sky so blue, 
There, where the schoolboy strips— 


They dragged him, bound, to Gallows Hill,— 
(I saw the flowers among the grass) ; 

The women came,— I hear them still,— 
They held their babes to see him pass. 

God curse them !— Nay,— Oh God forgive ! 
He said it while their lips reviled ; 

He kissed my lips,— he whispered: ‘ Live! 
The father loves thee in the child.” 







Brave men, there is rest for you. 


A song for the shipwrecked crew, 
The men of the docks and slips, 
Propelled by a sail or screw 
You made many perilous trips ; 
With the canvas torn to strips, 
Before the gale you flew; 
No more the wild wind whips— 
Brave men, there is rest for you. 


A song for the men too few— 
For nature so few equips— 
Who drink that awful brew 
That only a brave man sips. 
The stanchest of ships are chips: 
No power can the sea subdue. 
No longer the cold spray drips— 
Brave men, there is rest for you. 


Then earth and sky grew black,— I fell — 
I lay as stone beside their stone. 

They did their work. They earned their Hell. 
1 woke on Gallows Hill — alone. 

Oh Christ who suffered, Christ who blessed,— 
Shield him upon the gallows tree ! 

O babe, his babe, beneath my breast, 
He died for thee !— he died for me! 


Keats..Arthur Christopher Benson...Lord Vyet and Other Poems 


Laughing thou said’st, ’Twere hell for thee to fail 

In thy vast purpose, in thy brave design, 

Ere thy young cheek, with passion’s venomed wine 
Flushed and grew pale, ah me! flushed and grew pale ! 
Where is thy music now? In hearts that pine 

O’erburdened, for the clamorous world too frail, 

Yet love the charméd dusk, the nightingale, 

Not for her sweet sake only, but for thine. 


A Salem Witch.....++++ Ednah Proctor Clarke..+++..-. An Opal 


(Elizabeth Proctor, wife of John Proctor of Salem, was 
accused of witchcraft by the Salem children, and condemned : : : 
to death a few months before the birth of her child. Her ae = ee ved mes 5 oad anlage 
husband defended her innocence, and, in so doing, brought And piles the ocean - = tte oon . 
accusation and condemnation upon himself. He was hung And every stagnant bay is brimmed with it, 









Thy name is writ in water, ay, "tis writ 
As when the moon, a chill and friendless thing, 








on Gallows Hill, August 19, 1692.) 
The wind blows east,— the wind blows west,— 
It blows upon the gallows tree : 
Oh, little babe beneath my breast, 
He died for thee ! — he died for me ! 
The judges came,— the children came 
(Some mother’s heart o’er each had yearned) 
They set their black lies on my name :— 
‘** A God-accurséd witch who learned 
‘* Each night (they said) the Devil’s art, 
Through Salem wood by devils drawn.”— 
I, whose heart beat against his heart 
From dark till dawn! — from dark till dawn! 
He faced them in his fearless scorn 
(The sun was on him as he stood) : 
** No purer is her babe unborn; 
I prove her sinless with my blood.” 
They spared the babe beneath my breast,— 
They bound his hands,— they set me free,— 
Hush, hush, my babe! hush, hush and rest; 
He died for thee !— he died for me! 





Each mast-fringed port, each estuary wide. 


The Body to the Soul.,.....Fohn Vance Cheney..++e. The Century 


E. 
Pure spirit, pure and strangely beautiful, 
What body fledst thou? Where in all this dull, 
Unlovely worid was there such loveliness 
That thou couldst wear it for thy fleshly dress? 
Before this hour thou must have looked on me ; 
As men look on old friends I look on thee. 


It cannot be. Far-wandering music blown 
From heaven thy voice is. In what garden grown 
Wert thou, too lovely blossom? in what vale? 
Who wert thou ere the flushing cheek fell pale? 
The quick winds change, and change the fields and sky 
Look well; thou mayest know me by and by. 
Il. 
What hate despatched thee out of hell 
To mock me? Shapeless, smoky mass, 
Thou hideous mist, I curse thee: pass! 
Time was when I was welcome to thy breast ; 
I knew it as the wild bird knows her nest. 
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Thou liest ! Never on ¢hat fell 

The sight that took not instant blight. 

Pass, pass! Go, blot upon God’s light! 

Ay, through the portal whence this hour I stole ; 
Open thy breast to me, take back thy soul. 


The Skaters Chartes Gordon Rogers 
Far in the West the dead day’s pyre, 
Between the spaces of the wood, 
Burned low —a dusky, sullen fire — 
Beneath the twilight’s gathering hood. 
But quivering in the dusk and gray 
One star, that softly grew more bright, 
Gleamed like a promise of the night 
Above the embers of the day. 
Before us lay the glassy stream, 
A crystal path from shore to shore, 
That seemed to hold it in a dream 
Of limpid, laughing tides of yore. 
And still, in memory of June, 
The star reflected held a place, 
While glimmered o’er its frozen face 
The whiteness of the rising moon. 
With flashing feet we sped away 
Along the silent, snow-clad shore, 
That, gleaming in the moonlight, lay 
Where swift our shadows ran before! 
But though the shore was still and white, 
No summer song was e’er more sweet 
Than that clear music which our feet 
Sent ringing to the winter’s night ! 
We felt the rushing wind go by, 
As round some bend with quickening stride 
We swept, and heard the pine-boughs sigh 
That leaned across the frozen tide ; 
Until the ever-broadening stream 
Stretched straight before to meet the bay, 
That in the magic moonlight lay 
In silver silence, all a-dream ! 
And when at last we homeward turned, 
With eager, yet reluctant feet, 
Our pulses glowed, our faces burned, 
And life felt buoyant, strong and sweet ! 
Within the house one beacon-light 
Its vigil kept; within the grate 
The fire burned low — the hour was late — 
But health’s best sleep was ours that night! 


The Sea Charlotte Perkins Stetson The Happy Thought 


I am the sea. I hold the land 
As one holds an apple in his hand. 
Hold it fast with sleepless eyes, 
Watching the continents‘sink and rise. 
Out of my bosom the mountains grow, 
Back to my depths they crumble slow ; 
The earth is a helpless child to me— 

I am the sea. 
Iam the sea. When I draw back 
Blossoms and verdure follow my track, 
And the land I leave grows proud and fair, 
For the wonderful race of man is there ; 
And the winds of heaven wail and cry 
While the nations rise and reign and die— 
Living and dying in folly and pain, 


While the laws of the universe thunder in vain. 


What is the folly of man to me? 

I am the sea. 
Iam the sea. The earth I sway; 
Granite to me is potter’s clay ; 
Under the touch of my careless waves 
It rises in turrets and sinks in caves; 
The iron cliffs that edge the land 


Is Love so Blind ?...++Henry W. Allport 


I grind to pebbles and sift to sand, 
And beach grass bloweth and children play 
In what were the rocks of yesterday ; 
It is but a moment of sport to me— 

I am the sea. 
Iam the sea. In my bosom deep 
Wealth and wonder and beauty sleep ; 
Wealth and wonder and beauty rise 
In changing splendor of sunset skies, 
And comfort the earth with rains and snows, 
Till waves the harvest and laughs the rose. 
Flower and forest and child of breath 
With me have life, without me, death. 
What if the ships go down in me? 

I am the sea. 


The records of ancient times declare 
That hapless Love is blind, 

Yet many’s the virtue, sweet and rare, 
That only Love can find. 


Within the Gates.... Herbert Bates Songs of Exile 

The low clouds darken down the hills 
And bar the narrow straits, 

Without, the angry raging sea 
Beats, growling, at the gates. 

Without, the gray great sea heaves free, 
The foamy east-wind calls, 

And the fir-trees wrestle stubborn boughs 
Along the wave-jarred walls. 

Within, the schooners swing and sway 
By the black, rain-sodden pier, 

The swift squalls darken up the bay, 
And the ripples race with fear. 

But far outside, in the fog and rain, 
The great ships lift and reel, 

And the gray waves roar to pluming flame, 
And the keening sea-birds wheel. 


The World’s Need...-.Ella Wheeler Wilcox....Poems 
So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
While just the art of being kind, 
Is all the sad world needs. 


At the Ferry Madison Cawein......Home Magazine 


Oh, dim and wan came in the dawn, 

And darkly closed the day ; 
The wild snipe piped in the marshy weeds, 
The heron flapped in the river reeds, 

And the gull flew low and gray. 


At dawn she stood—her dark drab hood 
Flung back—in the ferry boat ; 
Sad were the eyes that watched him ride, 
Her raider love, from the river side, 
His kiss on her mouth and throat. 
Uncouth and brusque came on the dusk, 
And black the darkness clomb ; 
The clouds rolled up like the armied dead, 
The wind was a trumpet overhead, 
And the rain, a battle-drum. 
At night again, in the wind and rain, = 
She toiled at the ferry-oar ; 
For she heard him call through the night and storm, 
And cloaked and capped, his shadowy form 
Beckoned her to the shore. 


Oh, swift to save, she braved the wave, 
And stemmed the stormy tide,— 

To find his horse, with head hung low, 

A blur of blood on the saddle-bow, 
And nothing else beside. 





Overland Monthly 
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HERBERT SPENCER: THE MAN AND HIS WORK 
WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON......++-+.4++ POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


In a famous passage in his autobiography, Ed- 
ward Gibbon has told us of the mingled emotions 
with which, on a memorable night in June, 1787, 
he penned the last lines of the last page of his His- 
tory, and thus closed the undertaking of many la- 
borious years. In a somewhat similar, though at 
once more dignified and more touching strain, Mr. 
Spencer, in the preface to his recently published 
third volume of the Principles of Sociology, has set 
on record his feelings on reviewing his finished life- 
work—a work beside which even the vast enterprise 
of Gibbon sinks into insignificance: ‘Doubtless 
in earlier years some exultation would have result- 
ed; but as age creeps on feelings weaken, and now 
my chief pleasure is in my emancipation. Still, 
there is satisfaction in the consciousness that losses, 
discouragements, and shattered health have not 
prevented me from fulfilling the purpose of my 
life.” 

The Synthetic Philosophy, then, is to-day an ac- 
complished fact. When Mr. Spencer first entered 
upon his work, he estimated that it would commit 
him to at least twenty years of regular and persistent 
toil, allowing two years to each of the ten stout 
volumes called for by his plan. Reckoning from 
the publication of the initial installment of First 
Principles, in October, 1860, it has actually occu- 
pied just thirty-six years. Commenced with little 
encouragement from the cultured world, and even 
against the more cautious judgment of immediate 
advisers, at a time when its author was already 
broken down in health, with uncertain financial 
outlook and narrowly limited working powers, it 
has been pushed slowly and painfully toward com- 
pletion in the face of difficulties that might well have 
seemed not merely stupendous but insuperable. 
Only those who have closely watched the progress 
of the undertaking—perhaps even only those who 
have been privileged to step behind the curtain and 
learn at first hand the conditions under which the 
work has been done—can really be in a position to 
appreciate the man’s high courage, steady perse- 
verance, and single-hearted devotion to a cherished 
ideal. Obstacles of many kinds he had foreseen 
from the outset, but these were little in compari- 
son with the unlooked-for impediments which he 
was presumably to find blocking his way. For a 
time the practical support yielded him by the read- 
ing public was so slight that he seriously contem- 
plated the abandonment of his labors altogether. 
After this, interruptions occurred with increasing 
frequency in various unexpected ways. He was 
forced to pause in the methodical unfolding of his 
plan, to explain, restate, clear up misconceptions, 
and reply to criticisms. His energies were on sev- 
eral occasions drawn off into other, though in most 
cases directly subsidiary, lines of work. The su- 
pervision of the compilation of the Descriptive So- 
ciology, itself an enormous task; the writing for the 
International Scientific Series of his Study of So- 
ciology; the publication of a number of timely es- 
says (such as those making up The Man versus the 





State) rendered necessary, as Mr. Spencer felt, by 
the conditions and tendencies of public affairs—all 
these things, valuable as we know them to be, none 
the less delayed the prosecution of the larger de- 
sign. And, worse than all, his physical powers, as 
the years went on, in spite of temporary fluctua- 
tions and improvements, continued, upon the whole, 
steadily to decline. He had reckoned, in starting, 
on a regular working day of three hours. The cal- 
culation, moderate as it appeared to be, was pres- 
ently proved altogether extravagant. Only by the 
most careful husbanding of his energies has sus- 
tained labor been possible to him at all. Absolute 
inaction has often been forced upon him as the sole 
means of recuperating his overtasked strength, while 
through many lengthy periods of sleeplessness and 
prostration the dictation of a paragraph or two each 
morning has represented the extreme reach of his 
productive capacity. That under such circum- 
stances as these the majestic edifice which he had 
designed should have continued to rise, stone by 
stone, is itself a fact not easily paralleled in the his- 
tory of philosophy or letters... . 

The chief matters of importance in Herbert 
Spencer’s externally uneventful life are by this time 
sufficiently well known to demand no more than 
the briefest recapitulation. Born in Derby, !°ng- 
land, on the 27th of April, 1820, he come of a stock 
in which intellectual integrity, fearlessness, and in- 
dependence were strongly pronounced characteris- 
tics. His father was by profession a teacher, hold- 
ing views, however, of the aims and methods of 
education greatly in advance of the average scho- 
lastic theories of his time. It has been commonly 
said that it was owing largely to the child’s pre- 
carious health that he was permitted to grow into 
boyhood without being subjected to the mental 
cramming and coercion then so much in vogue. 
The truth of the matter, however, is that he was not 
particularly delicate in early years, and that his 
father’s wiser course of procedure was simply the 
result of experience, and of a dread of overtaxing 
the immature mind by the ordinary forcing system, 
to which lie was totally opposed.* Young Spencer 
was kept at home till he was just fourteen, thus 
reaping the advantage of his father’s personal train- 
ing and attention, and breathing an intellectual at- 
mosphere unusually clear and stimulating. He 
was then placed in charge of his uncle, the Rev. 
Thomas Spencer, at that time perpetual curate of 
the parish of Hinton Charterhouse, near Bath. 
With this relative, who, it should be said, though 
an Episcopal clergyman, was a vigorous thinker 
and an energetic social reformer, he spent three 
years making little of Greek Testament and Latin 
grammar, but manifesting extraordinary originality 
in the mathematical and mechanical studies to 
which a portion of his attention was devoted. 

The design at this period entertained by Thomas 


* In this and a few other matters I am able, through the 
kindness of Mr. Spencer himself, to correct not only some 
current misapprehensions, but also several errors of detail 
in the biographical chapter in my Introduction to the Phi- 
losophy of Herbert Spencer. 


Spencer, himself an academic honors man and to 
a certain extent an advocate of classical culture, of 
sending Herbert to Cambridge, was gradually re- 
linquished as impracticable, and Spencer thus adds 
another to the long list of English leaders of 
thought who owe nothing directly to one or other 
of the great institutions of learning. On leaving 
Hinton the lad returned to his father’s house, where 
he spent what was, to outward seeming, an idle and 
profitless year. Then, after a brief experiment in 
teaching, he made his real start in life in a pro- 
fession to which the bias of his interests and the line 
of his studies alike pointed—that of the civil engi- 
neer. This was the autumn of 1837. It was 
then the early days of the railroad excitement, and 
for a time the career he had chosen continued to 
offer a promising field. But presently the tide of 
activity ebbed gradually away, and after eight or 
ten years intermittent work Spencer finally aban- 
doned a calling in which he now saw little chance 
of substantial success, and thus at twenty-six found 
himself but slightly advanced toward a definite set- 
tlement in life. 

Meanwhile, the expansion of his thought had al- 
ready begun. At the age of twenty, while engaged 
on the Birmingham and Gloucester Railway, he 
had read Lyell’s Principles of Geology, and had 
espoused what was then known as the Develop- 
ment Hypothesis; accepting the Lamarckian view 
(combated by Lyell) so far as to believe in the 
evolution of species but rejecting all the great 
Frenchman’s theories save that of the adaptation 
of the organism to its environment by the inherit- 
ance of acquired characters. His first piece of 
philosophical reasoning had also seen the light. 
In 1842 he had contributed to a paper called The 
Nonconformist a series of letters, subsequently re- 
vised and reissued in pamphlet form, on The Proper 
Sphere of Government. In this early discussion 
of a question on which he was to have so much to 
say by and by, Spencer is to be found already vigor- 
ously insisting on “the limitation of state action to 
the maintenance of equitable relations among citi- 
zens.” 

After spending some time at home in what must 
have been a condition of great uncertainty, 
Spencer presently removed to London, where he 
secured an appointment on the The Examiner 
newspaper, of which in 1848 he became sub-editor. 
This position he held till 1853. In the meantime, 
in the intervals of comparative leisure afforded by 
the routine of his office work, he had written his 
first important book, Social Statics, published in 
1850. Shortly after this he began his connection 
with the Westminster Review, to the pages of which, 
during the course of the next few years, he con- 
tributed a number of essays, valuable in themselves, 
and now particularly interesting as marking the 
development and consolidation of many of the 
fundamental elements of his later thought. In 1855 
appeared a large volume on The Principles of 
Psychology (afterward incorporated into his more 
extended treatise on the same subject in the regular 
system); and in this book (be it remarked, four 
years before the publication of The Origin of 
Species) the problems of mind were throughout ap- 
proached and discussed from the evolutionary point 
of view. It is probably due to the fact that Mr. 
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Spencer had in this way pushed so far ahead of the 
most advanced thinkers of his generation that the 
Psychology, though respectfully received, attracted 
no widespread attention, and was certainly not re- 
garded, even by specialists, as we regard it to-day, 
as a work of epoch-making character. 

Almost simultaneously with the publication of 
this volume, and mainly as the direct result of over- 
exertion in the writing of it, came Mr. Spencer’s 
serious nervous breakdown, which for eighteen 
months incapacitated him for work altogether, and 
finally left him in that condition of semi-invalid- 
ism to which allusion hasalready beenmade: When, 
on partial restoration to health, he returned to his 
dropped undertakings, his first concern was to 
finish the essay on Progress, in which he expounded 
in detail that conception of evolution as a universal 
process which he had already reached in the Psy- 
chology. A year later (1858), he published a long 
defense of the Nebular Hypothesis; and it was dur- 
ing the preparation of this article that the scheme 
of the Synthetic Philosophy took shape in his mind. 
Hitherto, he had dealt with the phenomena of life 
and society in a fragmentary manner; now he 
realized the possibility of taking the doctrine of 
evolution as the basis of a system of thought, and 
of thus unifying knowledge by the affiliation of its 
various branches upon the ultimate laws underlying 
them all. The prospectus of the proposed enter- 
prise was drawn up in 1859, and distributed in the 
March of the following year. 

The history of the man from this time on is almost 
entirely merged in the history of his work; the dates 
of importance for the outside world being those 
marked by the publication of the various portions 
and volumes of the promised series. Of Mr. 
Spencer himself, through all this long period dur- 
ing which the rare qualities of his genius have been 
more and more fully recognized, and the power of 
his thought has shown a steady growth, the public 
at large has known less perhaps than any of his 
notable contemporaries. He has lived, rather by 
necessity than by choice, a very quiet and secluded 
life, saving all his available strength for the task he 
had set himself to accomplish; while, hating as he 
does the nauseating personalities of modern jour- 
nalism, he has not only never courted notoriety, but 
has firmly resisted attempts frequently made to 
thrust notoriety upon him. This does not mean, 
and must not be taken to imply, that there is any- 
thing, in him of the ascetic or recluse. He is by na- 
ture what Johnson described as a thoroughly “club- 
able” man, enjoying so far as health would per- 
mit the menus propos of the dinner table, and so- 
cial intercourse with congenial spirits. Himself a 
delightful conversationist and capital story-teller, 
fond of his joke, and with a ready laugh for the good 
sayings of others, he certainly does not remind 
those who are privileged to know him well of the 
dry, abstracted, unemotional philosopher of vulgar 
tradition, though doubtless a stranger would pro- 


- nounce him cold and reserved. Before his nervous 


trouble assumed its more serious form a few years 
since, he took much pleasure in fishing, quoits, and 
especially billiards, and was a regular habitué of the 
Atheneum Club. But for a long time past these 
and similar amusements have been out of the ques- 
tion, and, being a rather impatient reader of gen- 
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eral literature, he has derived his greatest solace 
from music, of which he has always been passion- 
ately fond. Without intruding, as I have no wish 
to do, upon the sanctities of private life, I feel that I 
am justified in saying this much, andinadding thatin 
my own familiar relations with Mr. Spencer there is 
nothing that has impressed me more strongly than 
his lofty idea of rectitude, his fine sense of justice, 
and the transparency and charming simplicity of 
his character. Kind and considerate to those about 
him, despite the strain of insomnia and constant ill 
health, if he makes large demands upon the ration- 
ality and integrity of others, as he undoubtedly does, 
he claims no more from them than for his own part 
he is always ready to give. His standard of indi- 
vidual conduct is an extremely high one, but, un- 
like many theorists, he applies it to his own life as 
severely as he does to the lives of other people. 


Speaking of the great honors and recognition Mr. 
Spencer is receiving at the hands of his appreciative 
fellow countrymen, The Outlook says: The signa- 
tures to the letter requesting Mr. Herbert Spencer 
to sit for a portrait to be placed in one of the na- 
tional collections of England, commemorating the 
completion of his great work, The System of Syn- 
thetic Philosophy, include Messrs. Alexander Bain, 
Francis Galton, W. E. H. Lecky, Sir John Lub- 
bock, James Martineau, John Morley, Lord Ray- 
leigh, Alfred R. Wallace, Andrew Lang, Frederic 
Harrison, and Sir Walter Besant. The following is 
a paragraph from the letter of invitation: 


Not all of us agreeing in equal measure with the con- 
clusions of your work, we are all at one in our estimate of the 
great intellectual powers it exhibits, and of the immense 
effect it has produced in the history of thought; nor are we 
less impressed by the high moral qualities which have en- 
abled you to concentrate those powers for so many years 
upon a purpose worthy of them, and, in spite of all obstacles, 
to carry out so vast a design. . 


Replying to the above, Mr. Spencer writes: 


Eight years ago, to the inquiry whether I would sit for a 
subscription portrait, to be painted by Millais, I replied nega- 
tively, assigning the reasons that the raising of funds to pay 
the costs of conferring marks of approbation had grown into 
an abuse; that the moral coercion under which contributions 
were in many cases obtained was repugnant to me, and that 
I objected to have my known and unknown friends asked to 
tax themselves to the required extent. These reasons survived, 
and, swayed by them, I recently sent a copy of the letter in 
which they had been stated to the gentleman with whom the 
proposal now made originated, thinking thereby to prevent 
further trouble. I was unaware to how large an extent the 
proposal had been adopted, and how distinguished were the 
numerous gentlemen who had given it their support. I now 
find myself obliged either inconsistently to waive my objection, 
or else rudely to slight the cordially expressed feelings and 
wishes of so many whose positions and achievements com- 
mand my great respect. Between the alternatives there 
practically seems to be no choice. I am compelled to yield 
to the request made in so sympathetic a manner by signa- 
tories so eminent, and at the same time must express to them 
through you my full sense of the honor done me. 


Sir Walter Besant’s literary journal, The Author, 
states that “Mr. Hubert Herkomer, R. A., has ex- 
pressed his gratification at being asked by the com- 
mittee, and has consented to undertake the painting » 
of the portrait.” 





BLONDIN, THE FAMOUS ROPE WALKER 
REMARKABLE FEAT AT NIAGARA. +. -eeeeeseees '. »-KANSAS CITY STAR 
M. Blondin, the famous rope walker, is dead. 
He achieved world-wide notoriety by his perilous 
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trips across Niagara falls. His first trip was made 
on August 19, 1859, and the country rang with his 
name. His picture was everywhere. Tight-rope 
walking became a rage in all the back yards of 
America. It is safe to say that Jean Francois 
Granéle, whose stage, or rather tight-rope, name 
was Blondin, was responsible for more broken arms, 
dislocated shoulders and broken collar bones among 
the youth of America than any ten circuses that 
ever ravaged the land. Indeed, after his mem- 
orable feat there was for many months quite a 
brisk shower of little boys from clothes lines all over 
the land. 

Blondin was a famous man from the moment he 
stepped off that rope, after using it as a foot bridge 
over the Niagara River. Prior to that he was only 
a gymnast, but he conceived the idea of conquering 
Niagara with his balancing pole, and came quietly 
over from France and studied the ground. Then 
he startled the world by the mere announcement 
of what he was going to do, and finally laid the 
world at his feet by doing it. The first effort was 
made to have the rope placed across the river just 
over the very brink of the falls, but after various 
objections on the part of the authorities, Blondin 
obtained permission to stretch his cable across the 
chasm a very little way from where the vast volume 
of water poured over. The stretching of the rope 
was a matter in which he spared no precaution to 
insure stability and firmness. On the Canadian 
shore three deep holes were drilled in the solid rock 
and three railroad car axles were set slantingly into 
these holes. On the American side a huge wind- 
lass, operated by horse power, was placed. Next 
a small rope was brought over, followed by a larger 
and a still larger cable, until finally the main rope, 
a manilla cable, three inches in diameter, was se- 
curely fixed to the railroad axles on the Canadian 
shore, extending across to the windlass on the 
American shore. From each shore, on both sides 
of the main rope, long guyropes were stretched, 
fastened to large stakes driven firmly into the earth. 
These guyropes extended out over the river and 
were knotted to the main rope. They were bal- 
lasted with sand bags of five pounds weight, which 
caused them to deflect below the main rope, leav- 
ing this main rope like the ridgepole of a house. 
This main rope was about 2,000 feet long from 
shore to shore. It consisted of two sections of 
rope, having been spliced in the centre by Blondin 
himself, with what is known among sailors as “the 
long splice.” The placing of this rope, the drilling 
of the holes to receive the iron axles, the driving 
down of the stakes to which were attached the guy- 
ropes, the stretching and tying on of the guy ropes, 
the setting up of the windlass on the American 
side—in fact, every detail in its most minute par- 
ticular, was watched over and personally supervised 
by the Frenchman with the most jealous care. 
When the rope was finally stretched the guy ropes 
were fastened at intervals of twenty feet apart on 
each side of the rope and from each shore, with the 
exception of a space of forty feet in the centre, 
where no guy ropes were attached. The whole 
structure looked something like an immense spider 
web suspended across the valley. The main rope 
deflected probably fifty feet at its lowest point below 
the level of the falls and below the points indicated 











by the windlass on the American shore and the car 
axles on the Canadian bank of the river. The first 
time Blondin crossed was in public and without any 
preparatory walking. Then came the question of 
his carrying Colcord across on his back. For him- 
self, being next to the rope, if he slipped there was 
the chance of straddling the rope, catching it with 
his hands or clutching a guy, if near enough to one. 
For Colcord, on the contrary, a slip by Blondin 
meant annihilation. There was not one chance in 
a million of his getting hold of the rope, and a de- 
scent to the river was death. 

' The proposed crossing of the two men was 
heralded all over the country during 1859, and the 
entire country was wrought up with excitement 
over the proposed feat. John Travers of New 
Orleans, a famous pistol shot of that period, wrote 
to Colcord asking if it was*safe to bet on the event 
taking place. Colcord replied to him, telling him 
to bet every cent he could raise on it. Excursions 
were planned to Niagara Falls, and so great was 
the throng which came to see the men cross that 
thousands were obliged to camp out in tents, being 
unable to obtain shelter at the hotels or houses. 
More than 100,000 people were present... . The 
crowd went wild at the success of the undertak- 
ing and the men got to their hotel nearly suffo- 
cated by the admiring throng which pressed about 
them. Colcord wrote his autograph for admirers 
until they had paid him nearly $1,000 for signa- 
tures. Henry M. Colcord still lives, now an old 
man, in Chicago. He is yet hale and hearty and is 
an artist. Blondin continued his rope-walking 
exhibitions until quite recently, although he had 
passed the age of 74 years. 


Mr. Henry M. Colcord has lately been recalling 
the experience, and his talk is thus reported in the 
Buffalo Express: 

“Blondin had instructed me to put my weight on 
his shoulders only with my arms, and clasp his body 
with my legs. I could not put my weight on his 
legs, as that would encumber his movements. In 
July, 1860, everything being ready, I took my place 
on Blondin’s back and we started to cross the rope. 
We began the passage from the Canadian side, and 
as I had to bear my weight on Blondin’s shoulders, 
and could only use my arms to support myself, fre- 
quent rests were necessary. I told Blondin when I 
wanted to rest, and then dropped down on the rope 
with one foot, and waited till my arms were relieved, 
when I would spring up again, using my arms to lift 
and hold myself in place. There was a great crowd 
present, but I did not see it at first. From my place 
on Blondin’s back I could look out to the American 
side and see below us the stunted pines, thrusting 
their sharp points up from the edge of the foaming, 
roaring waters, ready to split us in two if we fell. I 
remember that I was anxious to get over, and I 
recall, too, that the great rope before us swung 
alarmingly. We afterward ascertained that it had 
been swinging forty feet at the centre. Below us, 
two hundred and fifty feet roared the river, and 
over it we swung from side to side. Still moving 
on steadily, Blondin never trembled. When he had 
got about ten feet on the middle span, some one on 
the American side pulled the outer guyline. We 
afterward found out that it was done intentionally. 
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Blondin stopped, and his pole went from side to side 
in a vain effort to secure his balance. At one time 
his pole was up and down on the left, and I recall 
now with wonder that I was only curious to know 
whether he would succeed in gaining control of 
himself or not. Failing to get his balance, he start- 
ed to run across the horrible span, and in safety 
reached the point where the guyrope came from the 
American shore. Then to steady himself Blondin 
put his foot on the guyrope and tried to stop; but the 
guy snapped, and with a dash of speed he ran swiftly 
twenty-five or thirty feet farther, and said, ‘De- 
scendez vous!’ The perspiration now stood out on 
his neck and shoulders in great beads, and we bal- 
anced ourselves on the swaying rope. Presently 
he said, ‘Allons,’ and I raised myself to his shoulders 
and we went on safely and without further accident 
toward the shore. It was, not, however, until we 
landed that I appreciated what we had done. Then 
it occurred to me that the man who pulled the guy 
line must have been one of those who had bet that 
the feat could never be accomplished, and my indig- 
nation mastered all other feelings. You see, many 
thousands of dollars were bet upon the ability of 
Blondin to carry a man over, and human cupidity 
stops at no sacrifice. Then came the congratula- 
tions and praises, so that in my foolish boyish ela- 
tion I soon forgot everything else. I shall, never 
forget the wonderful tableaux which the hundred 
thousand people presented as they stood gazing up 
at us as we approached the shore. Thousands of 
them turned their faces away, or, half-turning, cast 
anxious glances over their shoulders at us as we 
drew near the bank. Then the crowd became very 
much excited, surged toward us, and Blondin 
stopped, fearing they would push each other over 
the bank. When the crowd was still again Blondin 
started once more, and with a quick run we soon 
came to the end of the rope, and sprang to the 
ground. Cheer after cheer went up, and I was 
seized in the arms of a man who lifted me high in 
the air, saying, “Thank God, this terrible feat is 
over!” 





A PIONEER ENGLISHWOMAN 
MARY H. KROUT.....cessccccscscccccccccccccs CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN 


The press has recently announced the death in 
England of Mrs. E. L. Massingberd, a woman of 
pronounced individuality, and wide celebrity and 
influence. She was the founder of the now famous 
Pioneer Club, and was a leader in all the progressive 
movements devoted to the welfare of women. 


‘Many of her views were radical in the extreme . . . 


but she possessed in a marked degree the genius 
of leadership and she had a genuinely kind heart. 
This probably was the secret of her authority in the 
Pioneer Club, which continued unabated as long as 
she lived. 

In connection with Mrs. Headlam, Mrs. Mas- 
singberd founded the Pioneer Club, with which her 
name is chiefly associated, some five years ago. Its 
first headquarters were at No. 180 Regent Street. 
Its executive committee, at that time, comprised 
such women as the Viscountess Harberton, Mrs. 
Eva McLaren, Mrs. Rose Mary Crawshay, .Mrs. 
Sharman Crawford, Mrs. Oscar Wilde, and Mrs. 
Frank Snoad; all these distinguished women were 
ardent advocates of Parliamentary suffrage for 
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women, and each was the centre of a very brilliant 
social coterie in London. ... To the develop- 
ment and wellbeing of the Pioneers, Mrs. Massing- 
berd devoted herself with all the energy of her very 
energetic nature. Her husband’s name was Lang- 
ton, but upon inheriting the large estates that 
belonged to her father, she resumed her maiden 
name, and she was privileged to bear her own crest 
—a lion’s head with crossed arrows and threé drops 
of blood. In the United States, where crests are 
chiefly the work of some enterprising college of her- 
aldry, or have descended from an ancestry so re- 
mote and ghostly that their significance has been 
lost, this may seem of trifling importance, but in 
Great Britain it stands for a great deal. The mot- 
toes of her family were “Know thyself” and “It is 
enough to have deserved,” and the last seems es- 
pecially appropriate to the faithful president of the 
Pioneers. Like the modern American woman, 
Mrs. Massingberd served on endless committees 
and belonged to more clubs than could be counted. 
In none of these was she merely a passive looker- 
on. She wasa woman of resources and of ideas, not 
always quite practicable, perhaps, and she possessed 
the power of winning her confreres over to her 
own views. She was that somewhat rare indi- 
vidual, a consistent and uncompromising teeto- 
taler,.and she worked zealously with Lady Henry 
Somerset to close the public houses and prohibit 
the sale of liquor by act of Parliament. This is radi- 
calism with a vengeance in England, where a dinner 
without wine is an event, and where beer is the 
daily drink, just as bread is the daily food of the 
masses. Mrs. Massingberd not only preached and 
personally practiced total abstinence, but she en- 
deavored to convert everybody to temperance. 
One of her first acts, upon assuming the manage- 
ment of the family estates in Lincolnshire, was to 
close the “Massingberd Arms,” at Burleigh station, 
and reconstruct and reopen it as a coffee-house, 
where not so much as a glass of ale could be had, 
and from which the ubiquitous barmaid was perma- 
nently banished. 

The Pioneer Club was an unqualified success 
from its first inception, although it must be con- 
fessed that Mrs. Massingberd largely defrayed its 
expenses from her own pocket. However, being 
a friend to her sex in deed as well as in word, she 
probably could not have spent her great wealth 
upon an object from which she derived greater 
pleasure. Although it is decidedly radical in most 
matters, as has been already stated, the Pioneer 
did not take kindly to the democratic theory of 
rotation in office. The members had the British 
preference for letting well enough alone, and hav- 
ing found a chief executive who seemed to meet all 
their requirements, there was never any desire to 
unseat her. They were not actuated by any sor- 
did motives, for here again a race peculiarity would 
have asserted itself. Had she been personally of- 
fensive or incompetent, no amount of money would 
have induced them to retain her in office. She also 
would have continued to play the part of Lady 
Bountiful, in all probability, had she been super- 
seded by some other Pioneer. 

The list of members grew rapidly, and it em- 
braced not only scores of distinguished writers, 
artists, philanthropists, and educators, women of 
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the highest rank, but established an unheard-of 
precedent in opening its democratic doors to women 
telegraph operators, post-office clerks, dressmakers, 
and stenographers. The only qualifications for 
eligibility were brains and character, and to estab- 
lish the principle of equality more firmly all titles 
were dropped within the four walls of the club, and 
the Countess of this, and the Duchess of that be- 
came simple Pioneer No. 62, or No. 75, and was 
not distinguishable from Jenny Wren, who was No, 
27. It is doubtful if there was ever such a sweeping 
attack made against class distinction as this, not 
even in the famous Liberal Club, which had a very 
elastic social code. The fees at first were moderate. 
Now, they have been increased to three guineas en- 
trance fee, and two guineas annual fee—in Ameri- 
can currency, the sum of $26.25. This is a good 
sum for English working women to raise, in a city 
where women’s wages are at a minimum; but many 
scores have managed to pay it. They have doubt- 
less found it a profitable investment, for it has 
opened up to them a social life from which they 
had been rigidly excluded. It has given them the 
privilege of the “at home,” the daily five o’clock tea, 
and the seven o’clock dinner, if they choose to take 
it at the club, to say nothing of an endless list of 
lectures, conversations, debates, and musicals, 
which furnish the members with pretty substantial 
and varied mental and spiritual nourishment. In 
the course of time, and not so very long a time, 
either, the Pioneers outgrew their original apart- 
ments in Regent Street, and Mrs. Massingberd then 
rented a charming house at No. 22 Bruton Street, a 
quiet but fashionable thoroughfare, where there are 
many fashionable private houses. This was beauti- 
fully decorated and tastefully furnished, and, in ad- 
dition to reading rooms, lavishly supplied with 
newspapers and magazines, a library, and handsome 
drawing rooms, a magnificent dining room, and 
bedchambers which country members may hire for 
a fortnight at a time. All this was given by Mrs. 
Massingberd, and if there was a shortage in the 
running expenses at the end of the year, this, too, 
was made up by the president’s liberal hand... 

Mrs. Massingberd finally succumbed to over- 
work; the incessant demand upon a constitution 
which could never have been very robust. Last 
October she left London and went to the country, 
where she underwent a very painful surgical opera- 
tion, from which she never rallied. Mrs. Massing- 
berd was a woman, in many respects, of conspicuous 
eccentricities. She possibly erred on the side of 
exaggerated reaction from social trammels which 
she and her contemporaries abhorred. But it must 
be remembered that there have always been in Eng- 
land galling laws and social customs which justified 
the pronunciamentoes of women like the dead 
founder of the Pioneer Club. Extremes always 
precede the golden mean, and the somewhat inco- 
herent agitation of the Pioneer Club, theirrather ex- 
aggerated idealism and sentimentality are only 
the forerunners of opinions and measures which 
chall be characterized both by moderation and jus- 


. tice a little later on. Then, as now, however, Mrs. 


Massingberd’s name will stand first among women 
who have loved their fellow women, for she de- 
voted to their welfare her time, her fortune, and 
her life. 
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Some Illustrators of the Day—Especially Mr. Gibson :— 
Three novels mentioned on a page of our last 
number (Current Literature, March, 1897), in 
Thoughts Suggested by Current Serials, offer very 
interesting examples of the large opportunity en- 
joyed by editors and publishers for choosing cer- 
tain artists to illustrate the imaginative writings of 
certain authors, with a richness of harmony in the 
result highly pleasing to the admirers of both and 
to the critical and popular world at large. Maybe 
we should say not three, but two. lor one is by 
Du Maurier, in whose double genius is found al- 
ready accomplished that perfect marriage of pen 
and pencil which sends a ripple of glad interest 
throughout every region where books are loved 
whenever a match-making editor has the tact and 
luck to contrive their alliance. But passing Du 
Maurier, we come to the beautiful harmonization 
effected by The Century Magazine in securing for 
the completer telling of one story, the collabora- 
tion of two such men as the author, Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, and his perfect illustrator, Mr. Howard 
Pyle. Of this artist, whom it is a triteness to call 
one of the most powerful, refined and original 
among the many whose works adorn the pages of 
our wonderful modern magazines, we trust a later 
date may bring us wider opportunity to speak. The 
third of the current serials the charming fitness of 


whose illustrations provoke these comments is one 
which many a reader has probably already named to 
himself before we reach it, Richard Harding Davis’s 
fresh, free, graceful, virile story, Soldiers of For- 


tune, illustated by Charlies Dana Gibson. Fresh, 
free, graceful, virile—we count the four adjectives 
well chosen and not one too many, while we notice 
also how perfectly transferable they are between the 
author and his personal friend the artist. Both 
these men, in their several crafts, are, as everyone 
knows, in exceptional degree interpreters of the 
cultivated life of our own immediate day and 
country, not with oversight of its foibles and vices, 
but also in all its young and joyous health and 
beauty, its improved understanding between the 
youth of both sexes, its manly and womanly natural- 
ness, the kindness of its sun-and-breeze gayety and 
candor, and the unparaded earnestness of purpose 
and principle which so frequently underlies this 
laughing surface. We happen to write this with 
Mr. Gibson’s work the more pointedly in mind, and 
would enumerate these as some of the characteris- 
tics which tend to give it its preéminent and univer- 
sal popularity. In his essay entitled The Artistic 
Spirit, the late Philip Gilbert Hamerton says: “If 
once the spirit of art were fully entered into, a true 
understanding of it would ultimately follow; but the 
erudition of criticism is in vain if we have not that 
inward sympathy. How rare this is I hardly like 
to say positively, for it may be more frequent among 
unknown lovers of art than I know of, or at present 
imagine. But amongst known writers it is indeed 
very rare. Robert Browning thoroughly enters 
into the artistic mind and sees it from the inside; 
but no other English poet ever did that. And of 


prose writers Thackeray understood artists. These 
two are on the inside; Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, 
and their predecessors, on the outside only.” It is 
significant that Mr. Gibson should confess, as he 
does, an enthusiasm for Thackeray, the scorner of 
all species of cant, by no means excepting that 
which so readily, so constantly and in so many 
forms springs from the “erudition of criticism” 
minus the “inward sympathy.” “How much pleas- 
ure and profit I have derived from the perusal of 
Thackeray’s works I cannot tell you,” were Mr. 
Gibson’s words to a visitor only a few days ago in 
his studio, as he sat awaiting a model who was fail- 
ing to meet her appointment promptly. For Mr. 
Gibson is a lover of literature, yet with a true and 
searching discrimination in the choice of books. 
“The busy man is always a conservative as regards 
literature,” he says. Admitting eagerly the value 
of the cultivation to be derived from great books, 
and classing himself with those who have only a 
small fraction of their time to devote to literature, 
he naturally turns to the writers who have received 
the recognition of the best critics. Others may 
read contemporary rubbish in the hope of finding a 
heart concealed in some diseased oyster; his pref- 
erence is for the books that bear the stamp of time’s 
approval. Yet of course, as an illustrator in 
heartiest sympathy with the thought and feeling of 
his own times, he feels obliged to keep in touch with 
the best work of the day, and expresses great ad- 
miration for the work now being done in fiction by 
several young American authors. It is pleasant to 
know his conviction that Richard Harding Davis 
will add materially to his reputation by this novel, 
Soldiers of Fortune. “In my work as the illus- 
trator of this story,” says Mr. Gibson (if we report 
correctly his unpremeditated colloquial words), “I 
have found great inspiration in the wide variety of 
contrasted types of men and women that I have been 
obliged to depict. There is a striking difference 
in novels in this regard. It is very often a difficult 
task to give the interest offered by variety to the il- 
lustrations of a story of contemporary life; but it is 
not so in Soldiers of Fortune.” Charles Dana 
Gibson is a tall, smooth faced, athletic-looking man 
not yet thirty years of age. The impression he 
makes as he leans back in his chair and talks of art, 
books, travel and kindred matters is that of a man 
upon whom success has cast no pernicious influ- 
ence, a man whose inherent modesty has not been 
destroyed by the applause of a noisy world; one 
whose own personality furnishes the naiveté of his 
fascinating drawings. He is frank without being 
brusque, dignified but not cold, self-poised but not 
egotistical. He has a warm enthusiasm for another 
of the imaginative writers upon whose work we 
comnrented in our Thoughts Suggested by Current 
Serials, of last month, to wit, Rudyard Kipling. 
“Kipling,” says Mr. Gibson, “is a great genius! 
Have you read the poem The Mary Gloster in his 
recent book The Seven Seas? It is a marvelous 
piece of work. I know of nothing like it in con- 
temporary verse. Posterity will take care of Kip- 
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ling. It will, I think, wield the blue pencil very 
sparingly when it deals with his writings. It is won- 
derful how much that man has done in prose and 
verse that bids fair to hold a permanent place in lit- 
erature. I. W. Taber’s illustrations of Kipling’s 
Captains Courageous, in McClure’s,” he continued 
in the informal conversation from which we enjoy 
the privilege of quoting, “are strikingly effective. 
In fact Taber’s work is of a very high order. His 
pencil is particularly fitted to deal with Kipling’s 
conceptions. But, do you know, Kipling does not 
willingly accept an alliance with an illustrator. He 
is very sensitive on this point. Naturally he has 
absolute confidence in his own pen and cherishes a 
dread of another man’s pencil. And it is not diffi- 
cult to appreciate Kipling’s attitude in this matter. 
I tell you an illustrator should be placed under 
heavy bonds to do justice to an author. He should 
read the book he is illustrating with the greatest 
care until he has placed himself in perfect sympathy 
with the author’s conception.” <A feature of Mr. 
Gibson’s fame which must be a source of the happi- 
est pleasure to him is the unanimity with which 
writers, artists, critics, editors and the great reading 
laity of all ranks and order, concede his power and 
charm. There seems to be but one verdict as to his 
place as an artist. His technical skill, his conscien- 
tious study of contemporary life, his sympathetic 
insight, his charming ability to tell, without violence 
to truth, what he wants to tell, while he leaves all 
else untold, and his absolute wealth in that indefin- 
able but essential quality which gives the distinction 


of individuality to the work of an artist have com- 
bined to set him, before he is yet thirty years of age, 
in the very front rank of contemporary illustrators. 


From Gibson to Vierge:— 

To follow this matter of individuality in artistic 
production a step farther, a more informing contrast 
could hardly be found than lies, in their 
manner of telling what they see, between 
the work of Mr. Gibson and that of the 
great Spanish illustrator, Daniel Vierge. <A 
single glance at the two examples of Vierge’s work 
given in the illustration pages of the present 
number of Current Literature will demonstrate 
to the least critical eye the idlenessand fatalness of an 
artist’s letting himself fall into the bondage of that 
unsympathetic “erudition of criticism” which Mr. 
Hamerton so justly condemns, and which reaches 
probably its worst pitch when it begins to dictate 
arbitrarily and from precedents not as to results but 
as to the methods of getting them, or to confuse the 
two. One cannot easily imagine how two men of 
such pronounced genius as these, working in the 
same medium, could both march to victory in the 
interpretation of life as they see it, by two roads 
more totally apart than the two by which Mr. Gib- 
son and M. Vierge reach their ends. One may 
search in vain for a line in all of the work of the one, 
which so much as strongly resembles a line 
of the other’s, though the drawings of 
the one as perpetually throb as those of 
the other perpetually quiver with the energy of 
actual living existence. These examples from 
Vierge are out of a copious gathering of his vivid 
sketches illustrating—and illustrated by—the enter- 
taining text of Mr. Auguste Jaccaci in his account 
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of his travels On the Trail of Don Quixote. Here 
again is the joint work of two personal friends, one 
of whom (the author) says of his co-laborer, “It is 
safe to let speak for themselves the pictures of that 
master draughtsman who, in remaining scrupu- 
lously true to facts, has the power to endow them 
with the dramatic feeling, the nervous charm, of his 
artistic personality.” Not to dwell upon the merit 
of Mr. Jaccaci’s part of this most attractive book— 
our momentary business just here being not with 
its excellent literary quality—let us say its pictures 
alone would be an abundant reason for its issuance, 
even though they did not nearly count up to their 
one hundred and'thirty-six. While we are accord- 
ing to others, within whose province it more dis- 
tinctly rests, and particularly to Messrs. Scribner’s 
Sons, the credit of having done so much as they 
have in magazine and book form to present this 
artist’s work to American readers, we trust we may 
be allowed to say also that the honor of first intro- 
ducing him on this side the Atlantic belongs to the 
publishers of Current Literature. 


Bret Harte :— 

No one who knows Mr. Harte, and knew the Cal- 
ifornia of his day, wonders that he left it as he did, 
says Charles Warren Stoddard in a recent issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly. Eastern editors were crying 
for his work. Cities vied with one another in the 
offer of tempting bait. When he turned his back 
on San Francisco and started for Boston, he began 
a tour that the greatest author of any age might 
have been proud of. It was a veritable ovation 
that swelled from sea to sea; the classic sheep was 
sacrificed all along the route. I have often thought 
that if Bret Harte had met with a fatal accident dur- 
ing that transcontinental journey the world would 
have declared with one voice that the greatest 
genius of his time was lost to it. His experience in 
New England weighs little in the balance with his 
experience in California; his experience abroad 
even less. It was California, and early California, 
——let me say picturesque California,—that first ap- 
pealed to him, and through him to all the civilized 
nations in their several tongues. Of American au- 
thors, Bret Harte and Mark Twain have traveled 
farthest, and are likely to tarry longest. Whom 
would you substitute for these? Whom could you? 
In print each is as American as America, though 
the former has not been with us for a score of years 
and may never again revisit his native land. When 
he left California in 1871, he left it betimes; he took 
with him about all that was worth taking, and the 
California he once knew, and surely must have 
loved, lives forever in his pages. It no longer exists 
in fact; but for him, in another generation it would 
have been forgotten. Because he has penetration 
such as few possess, and exceptional fancy, imagi- 
nation, and literary art, he has been thought untrue 
to nature; those whom he has pictured would have 
no difficulty in recognizing themselves could they 
but see the types he has made his own. It has beén 
said, too, that he repeats himself. He does; so does 
spring and so does summer,—each is but another 
spring, another summer; but they are never twice 
alike, nor would we have them other than they are. 
Any one can vouch for Bret Harte’s truth to nature 
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who knew San Francisco in the fifties, and is famil- 
iar with his civic and character sketches; what is 
true of one page is true of all. It is the point of view 
in every case that determines to whom the page or 
the picture shall appeal, and whether favorably or 
unfavorably. The comprehensive edition of his 
works, prepared while he is yet alive and active, 
attests the world-wide interest in his work, and fore- 
shadows its permanence. 





A Negro Novelist :— 

The success of Paul Laurence Dunbar, the negro 
poet, gives special interest to the following account 
of the life and work of an ambitious colored man 
who seeks fame as a novelist. The New York Sun 
says: South Carolina has an Afro-American novel- 
ist, certainly the first one of his race in that region. 
His name is Kenneth Young, and he is what is 
known in the Southern States as a “white folks’ nig- 
ger.” This is a term which carries much respect 
with it, and thoughtful colored people are proud to 
have it applied either to themselves or to their chil- 
dren. It simply means that the one to whom it is 
applied is unpopular with the lowest element of his 
own race, popular with the best element, and that 
because he fashions his life and ways and thoughts 
after the best white people of his acquaintance, he 
gains their confidence and esteem. Mr. Young is 
36 years old, and is a barber by trade. Selene 
is the title of his book, and thrilling is an adjective 
that can be applied to every chapter from the first 
to the last. Mr. Young loves his race as much as 
does Booker T. Washington, and in much the same 
way. This racial pride and love are evident 
throughout the little volume. An incident of the 
slave life of the-author’s parents will give an idea 
of the stuff that he is made of, for those who know 
him best say that he is a chip off of the old block. 
Joe Young, the father, was born in upper South 
Carolina, and was the property of Dr. Young, father 
of the late Gen. P. M. B. Young. The Youngs mi- 
grated to Georgia about 1854, when Gen. Young 
was 10 or 12 years old. Joe was about the same 
age, and had about one-fourth, or perhaps one-half 
white blood in him. Some time after that Col. 
Joel Foster, an old friend and neighbor of Dr. 
Young, went with his family to Georgia, and settled 
near the doctor. When Joe arrived at manhood his 
chief duties consisted in serving the person of 
“handsome young Pierce Butler Young,” as the 
doctor’s son was called from one end of Georgia to 
the other end of South Carolina. At Col. Foster’s 
house there was a little handsome colored girl not 
far from Joe’s age. They met, saw each other often 
and fell very much in love with one another. 1A 
marriage, approved by both the Youngs and the 
Fosters, followed. Of course, Joe lived on with his 
master, Dr. Young, and his wife with her mistress, 
Mrs. Foster, but their nights and Sundays were 
spent together. Their union was on a high plane. 
In the old slave days a marriage contract between 
slaves was not recognized by law, and often not by 
owners. But these two led pure lives, after the 
manner of the best white people. Joe was industri- 
ous, ingenious, and apt. He picked up several 
profitable trades, and was considered very valuable. 
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His wife was respected for her virtues, and for the 
interest she took in the affairs and children of her 
mistress. About 1858 Col. Foster concluded to re- 
turn to South Carolina. One obstacle was in his 
way. He could not bear to separate Joe and his 
wife. He went to Dr. Young and said that as 
he was going to return to his old home he would 
buy Joe at any price rather than separate him from 
his wife when their affection was so true. Foster 
offered $4,000 on the spot for the man slave. Young 
refused the offer. They then left the price to a 
committee of neighbors. After discussing the 
matter a long time the committee named $4,000. 
Dr. Young refused to accept their decision. He 
loved Joe too well for any money to buy him, and 
so refused to give him up. Col. Foster, with his 
family and servants, went to South Carolina, leav- 
ing Joe heartbroken, and taking his wife away in 
the same condition. One morning after they: had 
got settled who should appear at the Fosters’ place 
but Joe. “Marse Joel,” he said, “I’ve come to stay.” 
“But you can’t, Joe,” said Col. Foster. “Dr. Young 
wouldn’t let me have you at any price. You must 
go back.” “No; I’ve come to stay,” said the slave 
with sturdy independence. Col. Foster pleaded 
and remonstrated, but not even threats moved Joe, 
who finally said: ““Marse Joel, you jes keep right on 
talkin’ tell jedgment day if you’s a min’ to, but l’m 
goin’ to stay,” and stay he did. When the Colonel 
understood fully that Joe would not be separated 
from his wife, he wrote to Dr. Young stating that 
Joe had arrived, and with his mind made up not to 
live away from his wife, and suggesting as a solution 
of the difficulty that Dr. Young should hire Joe to 
him if he would not sell. After a few letters had 
passed the agreement was reached that Col. Foster 
should board and clothe Joe and pay Dr. Young 
$300 a year for him. That was equal to $5,a00 at 
six per cent. Joe remained, and by plying his sev- 
eral trades made with his own hands every cent of 
the money to pay his hire, and had a balance at the 
close of each year to his credit. In that shape 
matters remained until the close of the war. Since 
then Joe and his wife have been leading quiet, 
happy, useful lives, and are now growing old to- 
gether. And so it was by chance that South Caro- 
lina, instead of Georgia, boasts this negro novelist, 
the son of Joe Young. Is it any wonder that the 
son of such a union should be full of strong feelings 
and sentiments, and of affection not only for those 
near to him, but for his entire race? When asked 
how he came to write a novel, Kenneth Young re- 
plied: “Because I wanted to read one in which the 
characters were’all negroes. I’m tired of reading 
about the things that white people have done and 
do and will do, about their feelings, passions, aspira- 
tions, and inspirations. It’s time for the colored 
people to know sometlting of the feelings, capabili- 
ties, and higher aims that they may attain to, and 
they must learn this through books about them- 
selves, and these can only be written by men or 
women of our race. I shall write many more 
novels. Selene is the first that I’ve had published, 
but I’ve written other romances, and am now at 
work on one which I hope to have ready for publi- 
cation soon. The hero of Selene was a college 
mate of mine, and so was the heroine. I have tried 
to recount the hero’s entrance to the institution, his: 
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college career, his precipitous flight, his encounter 
with the Sioux in their uprising in ’90-’91, his 
temporary mental eclipse and restoration, faithfully 
and graphically. The records of battles with the 
Indians were given me by the hero, and are authen- 
tic.” When asked from whom he got his literary 
talent, Mr. Young arswered promptly, and at the 
same time modestly: “If I have any real talent, I 
guess it must have been granted by a power not hu- 
man, but I got my inspiration from my good 
mother. She and my father are both illiterate, but 
she was always ambitious for me, and told me what 
a great thing it was ‘to know things’ like white 
folks. I went to a common free school until I was 
16, and then I entered the preparatory class in the 
South Carolina University. I studied there three 
years, taking the regular classical course. Where 
did I get the money? Why, I earned every dollar 
of it myself by teaching, and by working on a farm 
during vacation. Then I went to the Atlanta Uni- 
versity and studied there two years. Negroes were 
not admitted to the Georgia State University, so 
this Atlanta University was established by the State 
to accommodate them. It had a normal depart- 
ment, and Selene was a student there when I met 
her. :I paid my way through this institution by bar- 
bering, as my father had taught me that trade. 
Latin and psychology were my favorite studies as a 
boy, and are to-day, and I always stood first in the 
studies that were pronounced the driest by other 
students. The last half of my first novel is purely 
psychological. I should write right on even if I 
only paid my expenses, which is not the case, for the 
sale of my first novel has been excellent, because I 
have some things to tell my people. I want to make 
them better morally, mentally, and physically. It 
took me a whole year to write Selene, but I wrote 
it in my barber shop as I found leisure between 
shaves, and the only reference book I had at hand 
was an unabridged dictionary. I hope, however, 
to get out of the barber shop into a more congenial 
atmosphere soon, for I’ve applied for a professor- 
ship in a college for colored people in my State, and 
stand an excellent chance of getting it, so I’ve been 
told. Any way, if I was a street sweeper I should 
go on writing. There are three things I can’t live 
without—my books, my pen, and music.” Young 
is well built, has light brown skin, and large, lumi- 
nous eyes with a most melancholy expression. His 
face is exceedingly sad, but this sadness is corrected 
by a smile that changes his whole expression. He 
has a kindly manner and a dignified bearing. His 
vocabulary is very large and unusual in one of his 
race, and his easy graceful flow of words is the envy 
of every black and the wonder of every white who 
hears him. 





Bugene Field’s Brother :— . 

Of the late Eugene Field’s brother, Edward W, 
Bok, in the Philadelphia Times, says: Roswell 
Martin Field is now a figure in Chicago around 
whom clusters a deal of interest and speculation. 
His over-zealous friends, well meaning if indiscreet, 
expect of him that he will take his brother’s place in 
literature. But “Rose,” as his friends call him, has 
too fine a nature, too loving a regard for his 
brother’s memory to listen to the whisperings of his 
would-be advisers. Eugene Field’s place in litera- 
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ture was his, and his alone, and Roswell Field will, 
undoubtedly, make a distinct place for himself, by 
his own work, and not because he is Eugene Field’s 
brother. For of the talents that lie hidden in the 
mind of this living Field there is but little question. 
I remember very well the morning when Eugene 
Field spoke to me of his brother, and said that he 
was clever enough to eclipse his (Eugene’s) fame, 
if he chose. But there was a feeling of loyalty 
about the younger brother, and if he rested under 
the shadows of Eugene’s fame it was because he 
chose to do so himself, and not because his brother 
did not wish him to come from under it. The 
brothers were brothers in every sense. They 
worked together and consulted each other. Just 
how much of Roswell Field’s work there is in the 
book, Echoes from the Sabine Farm, it is difficult to 
say, and the last man to solve the problem is “Rose,” 
himself. For there is something exceedingly fine 
in the nature of this younger brother. To see him 
is to bring his dead brother at once before you. 
Nor does the resemblance stop with the face. The 
same cordiality of manner is there, while the pecu- 
liar voice of Eugene is startlingly reproduced in the 
brother. Roswell Field’s life may be said to have 
been practically spent in newspaper work in Kansas 
City, Milwaukee, New York and Chicago. Only a 
few months previous to the death of his brother he 
went to Chicago to live there. He settled in a house 
close to that of his brother in Buena Park, occupy- 
ing his days in his work as literary editor of the Chi- 
He has read widely, writes 
easily, and has a range of knowledge valuable in 
literary work. His chief fault, so his friends claim, 
is that he is never satisfied with his productions, and 
is loath to allow anything to go from him to the 
public until it passes through a perfect siege of re- 
vision and polish. But that is scarcely a fault. 





An Interview with Owen Wister:— 


In the columns of the Pittsburg Dispatch ap- 
peared recently an interview with Owen Wister, 
signed by Arthur Stedman. “One thing I 
have noticed,” said Wister, “regarding the East and 
the West. It can be expressed briefly, although it 
will require explanation afterwards. In saying that 
the head of the country seems to be in the East while 
the heart seems to be in the West, I may perhaps 
mean that the West seems cruder, although I never 
phrase it to myself in just that way, but in traveling 
about out there, one is struck continually with the 
kindness of everybody, and with their interest in 
all people who are in trouble. Their knowledge 
and good feeling also are not confined to their own 
part of the country and what is going on there, 
whether it be prosperity or adversity, but their in- 
terest extends to the East. That is to say, if you 
go to Chicago or San Francisco, or wherever the 
centres of population are, you will find that most 
people you talk with are familiar with things in New 
York, and the East, and are interested to know 
what New York and other large Eastern cities are 
doing, while on the other hand, when you return 
from Western regions to New York and Philadel- 
phia, people in those cities seem very much less con- 
cerned with other parts of the country and are more 
concerned with their own immediate surroundings 
and life, almost, I should say, the least national, al- 
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though far more civilized. I have been out West 
15 different times now, and for the purpose of pleas- 
ure I find the country of Wyoming and the Wind 
River Mountains’more beautiful and more full of 
fish and game than anywhere else I have been. Of 
course, going so often I have made many acquaint- 
ances there.” “What do you think of the new 
movement in art and letters which seems to be tak- 
ing place in Philadelphia?” “I do not think I 
should be overstating it in saying that it seems to 
me that within the last ten years Philadelphia has 
become much more progressive in belles lettres 
than formerly; certainly in archeology and cer- 
tainly in music. We have more music this winter 
than we know what to do with—I mean local music, 
and it is very good, from a provincial standpoint. I 
say provincial, in that one must regard Philadelphia 
as provincial, just as others of our large cities are 
provincial, in contradistinction to a metropolis. As 
to the literary movement, I should think it was 
spontaneous. A number of young men who had 
gifts in that direction simply fell to writing and 
gravitated together. Being so similarly placed 
they found each other out. I do not think there is 
anything self-conscious about it.” Mr. Wister is 
American to the backbone. He believes that his 
country is full of material for literature and art. He 
thinks too many of our authors are subject to for- 
eign influences. It is well to get as much enlight- 
enment and civilization as possible from other coun- 
tries, but in the end one should be natural and na- 
tional. 





Olive Schreiner :— 

The story of how Olive Schreiner was “discov- 
ered” is worth repeating, says The Bookman. The 
manuscript of The Story of an African Farm, when 
the author brought it to London, was much longer 
than it is now, and in various respects different. It 
was submitted to Messrs. Chapman and Hall, and 
read by Mr. George Meredith, whose reading of 
manuscripts has always been accompanied, even 
when a book of merit has been declined by him, 
with flattering and treasured words of praise. In 
Miss. Schreiner’s story he recommended large omis- 
sions. When she met him she only knew him as 
the “reader,” and was perhaps not too well pleased 
with his work on her manuscript. His reception, 
therefore, was not very cordial. When Miss 
Schreiner learned that the publisher’s reader was no 
other than the great novelist whose works she had 
admired in South Africa she probably found means 
of making it up to him. A later work by her is en- 
titled Dreams, and has gone through numerous edi- 
tions. In February, 1894, Miss Schreiner marrieda 
young colonist. Her political articles to a well- 
known English magazine a few months ago caused 
a good deal of comment, and will probably be pub- 
lished in book form later on. The portrait given 
on another page is from her latest photograph. 





Richard Hovey’s Opinion of Paris :— 

After his recent return from Europe, Richard 
Hovey spoke as follows to a correspondent of the 
Detroit Free Press: “I am come home,” said Mr. 
Hovey, “with a deeper admiration for America than 
I felt before making this second somewhat pro- 
longed stay abroad. Iam convinced that in the not 
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distant future this will be the country of the best 
literature and of the highest art. I detest London, 
but I despise Paris—that is, Paris of the boulevards 
and of St. Germain. Reveling in its assumption of 
being the centre of all that is worth the name of art 
and literature, the population fairly reeks with the 
sordid, money-grubbing spirit. Wine and cake, 
cigarettes and circuses, are deities, and to worship 
them properly there must be money, and money is 
grabbed by hook and crook, reckless speculation, 
the tinsel of the shops, and art itself is largely a 
creature of merchandise.” “Of course, you refer 
to the French. You don’t include the American 
colony,” I ventured. A look of pain flitted over the 
countenance of both the husband and wife. “We 
had some experience of that element,” said the poet. 
“Tt is so stupid and gross, speaking of it as a whole, 
that it is not worth wasting contempt upon. I 
could only find the Paris of my imagination, the real 
Paris, in the Latin Quarter. I lived there for some 
time. While it is much changed I could never re- 
turn after visiting other quarters without feeling 
that the former great spirits of the region were yet 
hovering there, and exerting their influence to pre- 
vent its annihilation? I seem to feel the thrill of the 
invisible nerves of the place as it was in its ideal 
days. I could write only in the Latin Quarter. 
Every other spot in Paris was absolutely and hor- 
ribly depressing.” 





New York’s Earliest Poet :— 

Upon his return to England from this country, the 
Rev. Dr. John Watson (lan Maclaren) made the fol- 
lowing remark: “There are many literary people in 
Boston and a charming society they form; but the 
centre of literature is shifting to New York, which bids 
fair to become the metropolis of letters in America.” 
The unquestionable fact to which Dr. Watson calls 
attention renders the history of New York City as- 
a home of letters more interesting to all lovers of 
American literature than it has ever been before. 
It is only within comparatively recent years that the 
largest city in the new world could claim to be also 
the centre of arts and letters. At one time Philadel- 
phia, and, later on, Boston, outrivaled New York 
as the home of authors and the abiding place of 
publishers. Nevertheless, New York’s literary his- 
tory began nearly two centuries and a half ago. In 
a coming number of Lippincott’s Magazine will be 
found an account -of the life and work of Jacob 
Steendam, New Amsterdam’s earliest poet, an ad- 
venturer from Holland, whose muse sang elo- 
quently the beauties of the land of his adoption. 
From the days of Steendam to those of Stedman is 
a long cry, but during that period the city has been 
growing great in literature until to-day it is, as Dr. 
Watson says, “the metropolis of letters in America.” 
When Jacob Steendam sent to Amsterdam his poem 
entitled The Complaint of New Amsterdam to Her 
Mother, he won his title to the rank of New York’s 
first poet. His name and achievements are well- 
nigh forgotten in these latter days, but his poems 
have been saved from oblivion, and the growing in- 
terest displayed in this country in our early history 
will secure to him a permanent place on the scroll 
of fame. On another page of this issue of Current 
Literature will be found a reproduction of an au- 
thentic picture of New York’s earliest man of letters 
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[EprrortaL NoTe.— Times and the mind of the reading public have changed much since the days when Thoreau’s 
deep and charming communications with nature failed to sell profitably in book form. Few departments of literature, if any, 
now draw more eager or more numerous readers than books of this class. Some of the most fascinating descriptive prose of 
recent years has been written by followers, if we may so call them, of Thoreau. The selections given here are from three 
signally successful books on out of door life: The Coming of the Birds, from Dr. Chas. C. Abbott's Travels in a Tree Top, 
published by J. B. Lippincott & Company, Philadelphia; April Days, from John Burroughs’s A Year in the Fields, a reprint of 
some of his best essays; The Bobolink and The Chipmunk, from Rowland E. Robinson's In New England Fields and 



















Woods. 


THE COMING OF THE BIRDS 


There are two reasons why April birds are par- 
ticularly attractive. One is, there are fewer of them, 
and again, there is practically no foliage to conceal 
them. Better one bird in full view than a dozen 
half hidden. Their songs, too, have a flavor of 
novelty, and ring so assuringly through the leafless 
woods. The ear forever bends graciously to prom- 
ises, even though we know they will be broken; but 
birds, unlike men, are not given to lying. When 
they promise May flowers and green leaves they 
mean it, and, so far as history records, there has 
never been a May flower without them, not even the 
cold May of 1816, when there was ice and snow. 
But aside from their singing, April birds offer the 
opportunity of studying their manners, which is bet- 
ter to know than the number of their tail feathers 
or the color of their eggs. The brown thrush that 
sings so glibly from the bare branch of a lonely tree 
shows now, by his way of holding himself and point- 
ing his tail, that he is closely akin to the little wrens 
and their big cousin, the Carolina mocker, so called, 
which does not mock at all. Of all our April birds, 
I believe I love best the chewink, or swamp robin. 
To be sure, he is no more a feature of April than of 
June, and many are here all winter; but when he 

' scatters the dead leaves and whistles his syllabic re- 
frain with a vim that rouses an echo, or mounts a 
bush and sings his few notes of real music, we forget 
that summer is only on the way, but not yet here. 
Of all our birds, I always fancied this one was most 
set in his singing, as he surely is in his ways; but 
Cheney tells us that “this bird, like many others, 
can extemporize finely when the spirit moves him. 
For several successive days one season a chewink 
gave me very interesting exhibitions of the kind. 
He fairly reveled in the new song, repeating it times 
without number. Whether he stole it from the first 
strain of Rock of Ages or it was stolen from him 
or some of his family, is a question yet to be de- 
cided.” Now, the chewink is a bird of character, 
and, above all things, dislikes interference, and he 
sings “for his own pleasure, for he frequently lets 
himself out lustily when he knows he is all alone,” 
as Dr. Placzeck has said of birds in general. I shall 
never forget a little incident I once witnessed, in 
which a chewink and a cardinal grosbeak figured. 
They reached the same bush at the same moment, 
and both started their songs. The loud whistle of 
the redbird quite smothered the notes of the che- 
wink, which stopped suddenly before it was through 
and, with a squeak of impatience, made a dash at 
the intruder and nearly knocked him off his perch. 
Such haps and mishaps as these—and they are con- 
tinually occurring—can only be seen in April or 
earlier, when we can see through the woods, and 
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not merely the outer branches of the trees when in 
leaf.... The “spring fever” that we hear 
as a malady in town never counts as_ its 
victims the lover of an April outing. The 
beauty of novelty is greater than the beauty of 
abundance. Our recollection of a whole summer 
is but dim at best, but who forgets the beginnings 
thereof? We passed by unheeding many a sweet 
song before the season was over, but we recall, I 
venture to say, our first glimpse of the returning 
spring. Though the sky may be gray, the earth 
brown, and the wind out of the north, let a thrush 
sing, a kinglet lisp, a crested tit whistle, and a tree 
sparrow chirp among the swelling leaf buds, and 
you have seen and heard that which is not only a 
delight in itself, but the more pleasing that it is the 
prelude announcing the general coming of the 
birds. 


APRIL DAYS 


Our April, at its best, is a bright, laughing face 
under a hood of snow, like the English March, but 
presenting sharper contrasts, a greater mixture of 
smiles and tears and icy looks that are known to 
our ancestral climate. Indeed, winter sometimes 
retraces his steps in this month, and unburdens him- 
self of the snows that the previous cold has kept 
back; but we are always sure of a number of radiant, 
equable days,—days that go before the bud, when 
the sun embraces the earth with fervor and determi- 
nation. How his beams pour into the woods until 
the mold under the leaves is warm and emits an 
odor. The waters glint and sparkle, the birds ° 
gather in groups, and even those unwont to sing 
find a voice. On the streets of the cities, what a 
flutter, what bright looks and gay colors! I recall 
one preéminent day of this kind last April. I made 
a note of it in my notebook. The earth seemed 
suddenly to emerge from a wilderness of clouds and 
chilliness into one of those blue sunlit spaces. How 
the voyagers rejoiced! Invalids came forth, old 
men sauntered down the street, stocks went up, and 
the political outlook brightened. 

Such days bring out the last of the hibernating 
animals. The woodchuck unrolls and creeps out 
of his den to see if his clover has started yet. The 
torpidity leaves the snakes and the turtles, and they 
come forth and bask in the sun. There is nothing 
so small, nothing so great, that it does not respond 
to these celestial spring days, and give the pendu- 
lum of life a fresh start. 

April is also the month of the new furrow. As 
soon as the frost is gone and the ground settled, 
the plow is started upon the hill, and at each bout I 
see its brightened moldboard flash in the sun, 
Where the last remnants of the snowdrift lingered 
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yesterday the plow breaks the sod to-day. Where 
the drift was deepest the grass is pressed flat, and 
there is a deposit of sand and earth blown from the 
fields to windward. Line upon line the turf is re- 
versed, until there stands out against the neutral 
landscape a ruddy square visible for miles, or until 
the breasts of the brown hills glow like the breasts 
of the robins. 

Then who would not have a garden in April? to 
rake together the rubbish and burn it up, to turn 
over the renewed soil, to scatter the rich compost, 
to plant the first seed or bury the first tuber! It is 
not the seed that is planted; any more than it is I 
that is planted; it is not the dry stalks and weeds 
that are burned up, any more than it is my gloom 
and regrets that are consumed. An April smoke 
makes a clean harvest. 

I think April is the best month to be born in. 
One is just in time, so to speak, to catch the first 
train, which is made up in this month. My April 
chickens always turn out best. They get an early 
start; they have rugged constitutions. Late chick- 
ens cannot stand the heavy dews, or withstand the 
predaceous hawks. In April all nature starts with 
you. You have not come out your hibernaculum 
too early or too late; the time is ripe, and, if you do 
not keep pace with the rest, why, the fault is not in 
the season. 


THE BOBOLINK 

The woods have changed from the purple of 
swelling buds to the tender grayish green of open- 
ing leaves, and the sward is green again with new 
grass, when this pied troubadour, more faithful to 
the calendar than leaf or flower, comes back from 
his southern home to New England meadows to 
charm others than his dusky ladylove with his merry 
song. He seldom disappoints us by more than a 
day in the date of his arrival, and never fails to 
receive a kindly welcome, though the fickle weather 
may be unkind. 

“The bobolinks have come” is as joyful a procla- 
mation as announces the return of the bluebird and 
the robin. Here no shotted salute of gun awaits 
him, and he is aware that he is in a friendly 
country. Though he does not court familiarity, he 
tolerates approach; and permits you to come within 
a dozen yards of the fence stake he has alighted 
on, and when you come nearer he goes but to the 
next, singing the prelude or finale of his song as 
he flies. Fewer yards above your head he poises 
on wing to sing it from beginning to end, you 
know not whether with intent to taunt you or to 
charm you, but he only accomplishes the latter. 
He seems to know that he does not harm us and 
that he brings nothing that we should not lose by 
killing him. Yet how cunningly he and his mate 
hide their nest in the even expanses of grass. That 
is a treasure he will not trust us with the secret of, 
and, though there may be a dozen in the meadow, 
we rarely find one. 

Our New England fathers had as kindly a feel- 
ing for this blithe comer to their stumpy meadows, 
though they gave him the uncouth and malodorous 
name of skunk blackbird. He sang as sweetly to 
them as he does to us, and he, too, was a discoverer 
and a pioneer, finding and occupying meadows full 
of sunshine where had only been the continual shade 
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, 
of the forest, where no bobolink had ever been be- 
fore. Now he has miles of grassy sunlit fields 
wherein he sings violet and buttercup, daisy and 
clover into bloom and strawberries into ripeness, 
and his glad song mingles with the happy voices of 
the children who come to gather them, and also 
chimes with the rarer music of the whetted scythe. 

Then, long before the summer is past he assumes 
the sober dress of his mate and her monosyllabic 
note, and fades so gradually out of our sight and 
hearing that he departs without our being aware of 
it. Summer still burns with unabated fervor, when 
we suddenly realize that there are no bobolinks. 
Nor are there any under the less changeful skies 
whither our changed birds has flown to be a reed 
bird and to find mankind his enemies. He is no 
longer a singer but a gourmand and valued only 
as a choice morsel, doubtless delicious, yet one that 
should choke a New Englander. 


THE CHIPMUNK 

As the woodchuck sleeps away the bitterness of 
cold, so in his narrower chamber sleeps the chip- 
munk. Happy little hermit, lover of the sun, mate 
of the song sparrow and the butterflies, what a 
goodly and hopeful token of the earth’s renewed 
life is he, verifying the promises of his own chalices, 
the squirrelcups, set in the warmest corners of the 
woodside, with libations of dew and shower drops, 
of the bluebird’s carol, the sparrow’s song of spring. 

Now he comes forth from his long night into the 
fullness of sunlit day, to proclaim his awakening to 
his summer comrades a gay recluse clad all in the 
motley, a jester, maybe, yet no fool. 

His voice, for all its monotony, is inspiring of 
gladness and contentment, whether he utters his 
thin, sharp chip or full-mouthed cluck, or laughs a 
chittering mockery as he scurries in at his narrow 
door. 

He winds along his crooked pathway of the fence 
rails and forages for half-forgotten nuts in the fa- 
miliar grounds, brown with strewn leaves or dun 
with dead grass. Sometimes he ventures to the top 
rail and climbs to a giddy ten-foot height on a tree, 
whence he looks abroad, wondering, on the wide 
expanse of an acre. 

Music hath charms for him, and you may entrance 
him with a softly whistled tune and entice him to 
frolic with a herd’s grass head gently moved before 
him. 

When the fairies have made the white curd of 
mallow blossoms into cheeses for the children and 
the chipmunk, it-is a pretty sight to see him gath- 
ering his share handily and toothily stripping off 
the green covers, filling his cheek pouches with the 
dainty disks and scampering away to the cellar with 
his ungrudged portion. Alack the day, when the 
sweets of the sprouting corn tempt him to turn 
rogue, for then he becomes a banded outlaw, and 
the sudden thunder of the gun announces his 
tragic fate. He keeps well the secret of construct- 
ing his cunning house, without a show of heaped 
or scattered soil at its entrance. Bearing himself 
honestly, and escaping his enemies, the cat, the 
hawk, and the boy, he lives a long day of happy 
inoffensive life. Then when the filmy curtain of 
the Indian summer falls upon the year again, he 
bids us a long good-night. 
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AMERICAN POETS OF TO-DAY: NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


COMPILED BY F. M. HOPKINS 


Nathan Haskell Dole was born August 31, 1852, 
at Chelsea, Mass., then a quiet village across the 
ferry from Boston. He attended the Chelsea High 
School, later the Phillips Exeter, and the Phillips 
Andover Academy, entered Harvard University in 
1870, and graduated four years later. After gradua- 
tion he taught languages at De Veaux College, 
Niagara Falls; in the Worcester High School; and 
then became preceptor of the famous Derby 
Academy at Hingham, Mass. In 1879 and 1880 
he was engaged in literary work in Boston, and 
then went to Philadelphia to teach in the private 
school of Henry Hobart Brown. He next became, 
for several years, literary editor of the Philadel- 
phia Press, and was musical and art editor of the 
same paper for six years more. After a short con- 
nection with the New York Epoch as editor, he 
entered the employment of the publishing house of 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., as general literary adviser, 
where he has since remained. 

The impression given by the lives of many poets 
that an imaginative temperament and the cultiva- 
tion of the lyric impulse disqualify the poet for 
methodical and arduous work of less emotional and 
creative sorts finds a remarkable refutation in the 
astonishing amount of editorial and similar work 
which Mr. Dole has done within a comparatively 
brief term of years, and done without stifling the 
voice of his own muse. 

He has written several school histories, trans- 
lated nearly a score of books—chiefly fiction—from 
the Russian, German, Spanish and French, pub- 
lished several novels, and has edited with biographi- 
cal introductions a long series of British and 
American poets. During the past three or four 
years Mr. Dole has translated upwards of two hun- 
dred songs from Russian, Polish, Swedish, Norwe- 
gian, Hungarian, German and the Romance lan- 
guages for musical settings. He has made a selec- 
tion of these lyrics, which will shortly be published 
under the title Flowers from Foreign Gardens. 
During 1896 he wrote for the Educational Music 
Course, published by Ginn & Co., over two hundred 
songs distributed through the first four readers. 
These poems have been gathered in a little volume. 
A multivariorum edition of the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, with much introductory and critical ma- 
terial, published by the Joseph Knight Company, 
Boston, has attracted much attention for its schol- 
arly editing. A poem inthe Persian manner a dedi- 
cation of the work to the Oriental poet himself, is 
prefixed to this edition. Some of Mr. Dole’s best 
work is contained in an _ unpretentious little 
volume published by wundesigned coincidence 
on the 1ooth anniversary of the birthday of Keats, 
and may be considered as one American tribute to 
the memory of the poet’s poet. The volume con- 
sists of songs, vers de société, sonnets, and other 
forms of verse. There is not a long poem in 
the book, but there is evidence of much range and 
artistic accomplishment. The songs are musical, 
the society verse has a pleasant lightness of touch, 
the sonnets are poetic and effective, and in more 


serious moods the poet strikes a note of deep and 
suggestive thought. 

Mr. Dole’s poetry, taken as a whole, is character- 
ized by simplicity, spontaneity, sincerity, and 
melody—dqualities intensified no doubt by his song 
writing, for the song writer at least must be free 
from all sophistication of thought and be able to 
make his words sing well. Richard Henry Stod- 
dard, in a review of The Hawthorn Tree, describes 
the poet’s qualities very effectively: “Common 
things are not common to Mr. Dole,” says Mr. 
Stoddard, “for they touch him and move him until 
he sings about them, not subtly (which they ought 
not to do), but directly, obviously, and to music of 
their own, which, if it be unpremeditated—as it 
clearly is—is not without native freshness and 
sweetness.” 

The selections which we have made fairly repre- 
sent the various moods of the poet, and are re- 
printed here with his permission. 


PROPHETS 
(To the memory of John Greenleaf Whittier.) 


In every age have men been sent 

To be a nation’s ornament,— 

To bring the Graces down to earth, 

To sing new songs of love and mirth, 
To make the pictured canvas glow, 

To bid full streams of music flow, 

To shape dead marble into life, 

To lead vast hosts from strife to strife. 
The annals of the world abound 

With lives which deathless fame has crowned. 
But while each age, each nation claims 
Its noble roll of splendid names, 

Once in a century appears 

The flaming torch of God-sent seers, 
As comets fling their threatening blaze 
Athwart the fixed stars’ silvery rays. 


When tyrannies oppress a land, 

When crimes abound on every hand, 
When righteous laws in the dust are trod, 
When men forget that God is God,— 
Then with his whip of scorpion stings, 
The prophet his stern message brings; 
To pride, so soon to be brought low, 
Foretells the coming of the woe; 
Awakes the conscience, lulled to sleep, 
With thunders snatched from Sinai’s steep. 
To seers like these mere beauty seems 
Like forms and colors seen in dreams: 
Rich houses, bright and comely dress, 
The dainty fare of palaces, 

The vaunted triumphs of the arts, 
The traffic of the crowded marts, 

Are false enticements to be spurned, 
Are tinsel dross that must be burned. 
And so they come in camel’s hair, 
With locusts for their homely fare; 
And in the market place they stand 
And preach destruction to the land: 











“Repent! repent!” they loudly cry, 
“The judgment of the Lord is nigh!” 
The heedless mob refuse to hear, 
The triflers jest, the cruel jeer; 
And soon the hurtling stones are flung 
To still the inconvenient tongue. 
“My prof hets, O Jerusalem, 
Where are they? Ye have stonéd them!” 
But, tho’ the prophet sinks in death, 
The Lord’s word never perisheth. 
The fated doom leaps forth at last; 
And when its awful work is past 
The prophet, who its course foretold, 
On whom the fathers’ sins were rolled, 
Is by their children’s children named 
As one in whom God’s voice had flamed. 


LOVE AND MAYTIME 
Love, gentle Love, I am weary of waiting! 
Why hast thou lingered so long on the way? 
Birds ’mia the boskage are wooing and mating. 
It is May! 


Cold was the winter with snow-plumy pinions, 
Holding our hearts in his insolent sway. 
Now he has gone to his icy dominions. 
It is May! 


Brooks down the hillsides are leaping and singing— 
What makes their laughter so rollicking gay? 
Why are the hedges with merriment ringing? 
It is May! 


Love, gentle Love, I would welcome thee gladly, 
Yet far aloof from my roof thou dost stray. 

I cannot sing, for my song would sound sadly. 
It is May! 


Come, gentle Love, bring me joy without measure, 
Make me thy debtor this jubilant day! 

Here is my heart in exchange for thy treasure. 
It is May! It is May! 


THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE 
On the elm branch gayly swinging 
Where the tender young leaves curl, 
Sits a Golden Robin singing: 
“Pretty girl, 
Pretty, pretty, pretty girl.” 


All day on the branch above me 
While the purple leaves unfurl, 
He is asking: “Dost thou love me, 
Pretty girl, 
Pretty, pretty, pretty girl?” 


Then he hears his brown mate’s answer 
From the hedge that skirts the lane: 
“Catch me, catch me, if you can, sir, 
I can fly, though I am plain.” 


But he cares not as he swings there 
’*Mid the springtime’s rush and whirl; 
Still he blithely clings and sings there, 
“Pretty girl, 
Pretty, pretty, pretty girl.” 


THE RIVER. 
The river is a moody human thing; 
It laughs whenever the sky is sunny blue, 
While from the sky it takes a richer hue. 
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Nothing it does all day but laugh and sing, 
And toss its diamonds like a wayward king. 

And if the day is dark and sad, then too 

The river mourns the hours of sadness through, 
And seems dissolved in tears of murmuring. 

It is a sympathetic, soulless soul— 

A creature touched by every passing breath, 

For future sunshine it has little faith— 
Remembers not the past. Now is its whole. 
Though it knows not, it rushes to its goal— 

Its goal the mighty ocean’s living death. 


THE HAWTHORN TREE 


At the edge of the hedge is a Hawthorn Tree, 

And its blossoms are sweet as sweet can be, 

And the bees are humming there all day, 

And these are the words that I hear them say: 
Sweet, sweet is the Hawthorn Tree! 


All the breezes that breathe o’er those blossoms 
rare 

A burden of perfume happily bear; 

And the songsters revel there all day long, 

And these are the words of their merry song: 
Sweet, sweet is the Hawthorn Tree! 


And a maid and her lover wander by 
As the twilight glories fade and die; 
And they pause ’neath the fragrant boughs to rest, 
And above them sways the robin’s nest: 
Sweet, sweet is the Hawthorn Tree! 


We, too, they whisper, shall soon build a home 
’Neath the azure arch of the infinite dome; 
And we, all the day, shall sing like the birds, 
But with deeper meaning in music and words: 
Sweet, sweet is the Hawthorn Tree! 


ZZOLIAN HARP TONES 
“Solvitur acris hyemps grata vice veris et favoni.” 


The south wind thro’ my open window blows. 
It trembles into music on the strings 
Of an AZolian harp, and sweetly sings 

A quaint and mystic song, which louder grows, 

Then dies away, until so soft it flows, 

We hardly hear it. And the voice is Spring’s! 
She to the waiting Northland comes! She brings 

The modest Mayflower and the fragile rose! 

E’en now the birds among the trees are flying, 
And now the willows clothe themselves in green, 
And many a crocus in the field is seen. 

Far off unseen we hear the wild goose crying, 

The world is filled with Spring’s own smile serene; 

For thus she greets us, swiftly hither hieing! 


. SUMMER EVENING 


The sky is aglow with colors untold, 

With a triumph of crimson and opal and gold, 
And wavering curtains woven of fire 

Are hung o’er the portals of Day’s Desire. 
The sun goes to rest in his western halls 

And over the world the twilight falls. 


The breezes sleep on the grassy pond, 

The shadows rove thro’ the grove beyond; 

The robins carol in rapture of love, 

And the martins dart thro’ the splendor above. 
Oh twilight marvel! mysterious hour! 

Our hearts are swayed like the sea by thy power! 
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CONCERNING TEA 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Just as men are more intimately interested than 
women in the making of tea, so are they more subtly 
conscious of its merits. Women do not discrimi- 
nate so intelligently. Tea to them is tea; tea to a 
man is China, or Indian, or Ceylon, or a blend. 
This is because men buy tea, as a rule, only when 
they are single, and women buy it with the house- 
keeping money. It is not for men but for families 
that polysyllabic brands are put upon the market. 
Individual men remain faithful to the costly varie- 
ties—“golden tipped,” “overland borne,” and the 
like. For women, for women, does Arabi Pasha 
beguile the tedium of exile by overlooking planta- 
tions in Ceylon; for women, for women, are artists 
employed to delineate aged grandmothers in the 
act of being reminded of the delicious teas of thirty 
years ago. That is why men who understand offer 
you better tea than women. They also send round 
the sugar and milk (connoisseurs care nothing for 
cream) for individual use. Women are only just 
learning that this is a more excellent way than to 
ask, “Do you take sugar?”—“And milk?” More- 
over, men—bless them for it—hate sugar tongs. 
There was a time when to refuse sugar was to write 
one’s self High Church, but to-day the fashion is 
all against it; and yet, as a learned professor wist- 
fully remarked, as guest after guest rejected the 
proffered bowl, “Sugar is an excellent creature.” 
Milk is treated more leniently, but there is a lament- 
able tendency abroad to call it cream. . . Plenty 
of milk and three lumps suggest nonconformity and 
blue-ribbonism. A slice of lemon implies that the 
drinker has been to Russia, or has read some- 
thing of Tolstoi’s. A man who likes tea neat is on 
the road to become a tea drunkard. 

It must not be supposed that the art of appre- 
ciating tea is unknown to women. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. I knew a venerable lady 
with whom tea making was almost a religious rite. 
To her high-backed chair was first brought the 
caddy—an inlaid casket—and deposited on a table 
beside her. Then from the depths of a china vase 
the key was extracted. My hostess assumed her 
spectacles, and taking the key, turned it gravely, 
scooped out spoonfuls heaped high of the fragrant 
leaves—and they were very fragrant—and tipped 
them into the silver teapot proffered to her as by 
a royal cupbearer. Then she closed the lid, locked 
it, and handed the key to the attendant maid, who 
first bore it to its abode, and then, returning, carried 
the caddy reverently before her to its accustomed 
niche; while her mistress removed her spectacles, 
and relaxed the tension of her features until they 
once more shone with their natural benignancy. 
Women as a rule take tea more for its efficacy as a 
restorative than for sheer joy of drinking it. The 
charge has been brought against them that if left 
alone they would subsist entirely on tea and cake; 
and almost one believes it. Now and again we 
hear of attempts to dethrone tea. At Girton and 
Newnham, for example, cocoa has entered the lists 
asarival. “Cocoas” are said to be as well attended 


‘duces the timid man to pulp. 


as “wines” were in Verdant Green’s day. Cocoas! 

The wise tea maker is suspicious of elaborate 
paraphernalia. The best tea is made with a black 
kettle on the fire, and an earthenware or china 
teapot. Copper kettles on tripods (heated by tiny 
spirit stoves that hold too little spirit), silver tea- 
pots, and kindred refinements, do not help the leaf. 
Nor should strainers be desired. Tea requires no 
“patents,” least of all a spoon resembling a per- 
forated walnut, alleged to be unrivalled for the 
preparation of a single cup. A single cup! Who, 
if the tea were worth drinking, ever wanted but a 
single cup? Tea should be brewed of the right 
strength at the first instance, poured out at once 
into cups and reserved cups (or decanted into an- 
other teapot), and then remade. To burden the 
water with more leaves than it can attend to is 
thoughtless, and every drop that is afterward 
added impairs the flavor of the liquor; notwith- 
standing the old Scotch lady who recommended 
a certain brand of leaf, because it had “‘such a grip 
of the thir-r-d water.” Using too little tea is a fault 
never committed by the unwise and imprudent. 
The ordinary rule is one spoonful for each guest 
and one for the pot; but some brands go farther 
than others. A large pot is imperative. Few 
things in life are more saddening than the small- 
ness of some people’s teapots. The teapot should 
be warmed for the reception of the leaves. Wet- 
ting the tea, as it is called, is a horrid habit; all 
the water that is required for each brew should be 
poured in at once on the instant that it boils.. Water 
that has long been boiling is unprofitable and stale, 
and incapable of extracting from the opening leaf 
its richest essences. When there has been delay 
and it is impracticable to boil a full kettle again, 
it is well to pour into it from a high altitude a little 
fresh cold water. The more forcible the impact of 
this new water, the more is the old supply in- 
vigorated and fitted to cope worthily with the leaf. 
During the operation of emptying the kettle into 
the teapot the two vessels combine to produce a 
harmony, compared with which much of Beethoven 
is trivial, most of Mendelssohn beside the mark. 
The kettle should then be refilled and placed again 
on the fire, and after an impressive interval of some 
three or four minutes, spent by the boiling water 
within the teapot in the practice of supreme 
alchemy, the cups may be filled. “At your ease,” 
sang the Emperor Kien Long in the poem that is 
painted on every teapot in China, “at your ease 
drink this precious liquor, which chases away the 
five causes of trouble.” 

Tea confers a social rank of its own. A man 
selling tea and nothing else occupies a rung in the 
Grundyan ladder far above him who sells tea and 
alsosugar. Mincing Lane and Park Lane are often 
on visiting terms, and the scions of noble houses 
may be “in tea” without shame. Similarly it is 
no disgrace to the daughters of Mayfair to serve 
tea in a West End shop. Some of them perform 
this action with an air of condescension that re- 
He begins with a 
feeling that he ought to carry the tray for them: 








he ends in an agony of anxiety as to the propriety 
of bestowing a tip. A shy friend once told me of 
the tortures he had suffered in these resorts. “But 
I was revenged at last,” he said, “for an old country 
fellow and his daughter who had been to the 
Academy, or Maskelyne and Cook’s, or somewhere, 
came in. When he paid the bill he left an extra 
sixpence in the patrician’s hand. She fixed him 
with her refrigerating eye, and told him cuttingly 
that he had paid sixpence too much. “That’s all 
right,” he said heartily, in a stage whisper; “that’s 
for you, my dear. Buy yourself a ribbon with it.” 
I like this story, because tea has not done too much 
for the humorist. Compared with alcohol it has 
done nothing; although high-spirited people who 
adventure upon the golf links are grateful for the 
opportunity of collecting the tee with the caddy. 
Fate is ever on the side of the punster: none knows 
better than the deviser of impromptu witticisms 
that all things come to him who waits. Lamb’s 
remark to a schoolmaster, who was excessively 
given to the cup that cheered but never inebriated 
the poet Cowper, is among the neatest ever made. 
“Tu doces,” said he (“Thou tea chest”). 

For the full appreciation of afternoon tea there 
is no preparation to compare with a picture gallery. 
Certain social critics profess to have discovered 
that many art galleries exist solely in the interests 
of neighboring tea resorts, and the memory of pic- 
tures sometimes found on their walls almost in- 
clines one to accept the theory as a fact. It is a 
compliment to this divine fluid when the drinker 
is a little fatigued. But perhaps a cup of tea “the 
first thing in the morning” is best of all. Then, 
preéminently, as Browning says, is it the time and 
the place and the loved one altogether. Tea in 
one’s bedroom is a luxury which brings the hum- 
ble person into line with the monarch and million- 
aire. It is akin to the luxury of staying away from 
church. 

The happiest tea drinkers are they who have gen- 
erous friends in China. No tea is like theirs. That 
inscrutable humorist, Li Hung Chang, left presents 
of priceless tea in his wake as he passed smilingly 
through the West—tea of integrity hitherto un- 
suspected by the few persons whose glory it was 
to taste it. Among these was Mr. Gladstone, who 
is great among tea drinkers, and whose pleasant 
humer it is to speak of a cup.as a dish. Dean 
Stanley was among the tea giants, and Dr. John- 
son’s prowess is a by-word. Hartley Coleridge 
was another colossus of the caddy. One who knew 
him tells that asking him on a certaim occasion how 
many cups he was in the habit of drinking, the 
poet replied with scorn, “Cups! I don’t count by 
cups. I count by pots.” Once a man looks upon 
tea when it is green, his fate is sealed. Hyson and 
“Gunpowder” between them have shattered many 
anerve. Green tea numbers among its opponents 
Miss Matty. It will be remembered that when she 
set up her tea shop in Cranford, the whole country- 
side seemed to be out of tea at the same moment. 
“The only alteration,” says the chronicler, “I could 
have desired in Miss Matty’s way of doing busi- 
ness was that she should not have so plaintively 
entreated some of her customers not to buy green 
tea—running it down as a slow poison, sure to 
destroy the nerves, and produce all manner of evil.” 
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According to a story by Sheridan Le Fanu, one of 
the effects of green tea is to be visited o’ nights 
by an impalpable monkey with red_ eyes. 
“Punch,” with that happy, witty way it has, calls 
this state “delirium teamens.” A cupful of green 
tea in a bowl of punch is a discreet addition. 

The commonest tea is black, and it is almost al- 
waysa blend, even where the terms Congou and Sou- 
chong are employed. China, India, and Ceylon— 
all three—are levied upon for these mixtures. 
Their description in the catalogues is worth study; 
indeed, all merchants’ adjectives are worth study. 
A table of ten graduated qualities of black teas lies 
before me. The lowest-priced variety is “pure and 
useful”; then “strong and liquoring”; then “strong 
and rich flavored.” While the same kind, but two- 
pence dearer, is “finer grade and very economical”; 
then “splendid liquor”; then “extra choice and 
strongly recommended”; then “beautiful quality”; 
then “soft and rich”; then “small young leaf, mag- 
nificent liquor”; and, finally, at three shillings and 
fourpence, “‘very choice, small leaf, a connoisseur’s 
tea.” In another list I find “very pungent and 
flavory.” “Syrupy” is also a hard-worked epithet. 
It would puzzle a conscientous merchant to fit any 
of these terms, even the humblest, to some of the tea 
that one now and then is forced to drink. But the 
British tourist is attracted not by tea as tea, but by 
tea with accessories. The late Mr. Arthur Cecil, 
the comedian, used to tell with great glee of the 
cannibal tea at Kew; thus: “Tea, plain, 6d”; “Tea, 
with shrimps, 9d”; “Tea, with children, 1s.” But 
tea that has such accompaniments is not to be run 
after by the epicure. Of all the public varieties the 
tea obtained at a railway station is perhaps the 
worst. The liquor served at those carnivals which 
are known to schoolboys as tea fights or bun 
struggles, is a close competitor, but being free, or 
inexpensive, it has an advantage over the station 
tea, which is costly. A question in an examination 
paper circulated among the students at a London 
hospital, asked the reader to “give some idea of the 
grief felt by the refreshment room tea at never hav- 
ing seen Asia.” This sorrow might be shared by 
the station blend. Its only merit is its heat, but 
that usually is nullified by the brevity of the time 
limit allowed by the company for its consumption. 
Ship’s tea, that is to say, tea in the cabin of the 
ocean tramp, would be worse, only that at sea one is 
too hungry to care for refinements of flavor., The 
officers are said to discriminate between tea and 
coffee by taking the temperature of the milk jug. 
If hot, the beverage is coffee; if cold, tea. 

Cold tea has its adherents no less than hot. One 
of the merits of cold tea is that, as the Bishop of 
Bedford would say, it “looks like beer.” This to 
the ordinary member of society is a peculiarity 
which will cause no excitement, but the resem- 
blance is of some value to publicans who do not 
wish to offend customers by not drinking with them, 
and yet do not care to be continually sipping alco- 
holic liquor. A glass of cold tea, on the other side 
of the counter, is to all intents and purposes a glass 
of beer. And, indeed, when one is really thirsty 


on a hot day, there is nothing more delightsome. 
But care must be taken that the liquor cools apart 
from the leaves. 
came to me was cold tea. 


The most welcome drink that ever 
We found it in a char- 
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coal burner’s hut in the New Forest. The charcoal 
burner was absent, and we left a sixpence blinking 
at the bottom of the empty basin. I hope he was 
satisfied, but if on his return he was half as thirsty 
as we, he would, rather than have lost his tea, have 
forfeited the savings of his life. 

The origin of tea, according to tradition, was 
as natural as it is credible. Prince Darma, in 
the remote ages, was a holy Asiatic who spent day 
and night in meditations upon the Infinite, and, 
like the Shoeblack in The Dweller on the 
Threshold, all the things that begin with a capital 
letter. One night his ecstasy was interrupted by 
sleep. On awakening he was so dismayed at his 
infirmity that he tore off his eyelids, and flung them 
(says the writer from whom comes my version of 
the legend) on the ground. The spectacle of a holy 
Asiatic flinging his eyelids on the ground deserves 
the notice of an historical painter. On visiting 
the spot later, Prince Darma found that his eyelids 
had grown into a shrub. He had the wit to take 
some of the leaves and pour boiling water upon 
them. Ever after by simply drinking a little of 
the precious liquor he was able to keep sleep at bay 
and pursue his thoughts with added zest and 
profit. 

The English history of the plant is comparatively 
brief. According to the popular statement tea was 
introduced into this country from Holland in 1666. 
D’Israeli, however, thinks the date earlier, because 
he once heard of a collector whose treasures in- 
cluded Oliver Cromwell’s teapot. On the other 
hand, this is not necessarily evidence, for we have 
all heard of the museum which possessed a small 
skull certified to be the head of Oliver Cromwell 
when a boy. Moreover, one Thomas Garway, a 
tobacconist and coffee dealer in Exchange Alley, 
sold tea at the rate of three pounds sterling a pound 
weight about 1660. Not, however, for a score or 
more of years later was tea at all common, although 
Charles the Second’s queen, Henrietta, who had 
sipped it with gusto in Portugal, stamped the bever- 
age with her approval in the Court. Mr. Waller 
wrote a poem on the new fashion, in which he 
praised together the “best of queens” and the “best 
of herbs.” Mr. Waller, by the way, learned from a 
Jesuit who came from China in 1664 that tea and 
beaten-up eggs made a worthy substitute for a 
“competent meal.” Concerning the beginnings of 
tea in this country there is a story told by Southey 
of the great-grandmother of a friend of his, who 
made one of the party that sat down to the first 
pound of tea that ever came to Penrith. They 
boiled it in a kettle, and ate the leaves with butter 
and salt, wondering wherein the attraction lay. 


EATING AN 





ELEPHANT 
AN AFRICAN DELICACY. ..--sceeececveeeeeees PHILADELPHIA LANCET 


The flesh of the elephant is eaten in its entirety 
by several of the African tribes. A detail of the 
process of butchering the animals is not pieasant 
reading. The tools used are the assegai and 
hatchets. The rough outer skin is first removed 
in large sheets. Beneath this is a subcuticle, a pli- 
able membrane, from which the natives make water 
skins. The elephant yields large quantities of fat, 
used in cooking their sundried biltong, or dried 
strips of the elephant’s flesh, and also in the prepa- 
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ration of vegetables. African explorers of the 
Caucasian race agree that one part of the ele- 
phant’s carcass, when properly cooked, is a succu- 
lent dish that will regale the most delicate taste. 
This part, very strangely, is the first joint of the leg 
below the knee, which one would suppose to be the 
toughest portion of the animal. To prepare the 
joint a hole three feet deep is dug in the earth, 
and the sides of it are baked hard by means of large 
live coals. Most of the coals are then taken out, 
and the elephant’s foot is placed in the rude oven. 
The hole is then filled with dirt, tightly packed, 
and a blazing fire is built on top, which is kept re- 
plenished for three hours. The foot is thus evenly 
baked, and when done, instead of strong, tough 
meat fiber, it is of a gelatinous consistency that may 
be eaten with a spoon. 


ORIGIN OF THE CUSTOM OF DINING TOGETHER 


We En BEDE, cc cccccccccccseeseceesseocoessoes PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 


Man is the only animal that invites others of his 
kind to eat with him. Other animals prefer to dine 
in solitude. The dog clothes himself with curses, 
when he sits down to a cold bone, in order to warn 
all other dogs to keep their distance; and though 
the pig gathers with other pigs around the social 
trough, it is a mistake to suppose that he shares 
the aldermanic fondness for social banquets, since 
his only aim in dining with other pigs is to appro- 
priate, if possible, their share of dinner. 

Man, on the contrary, is forever voluntarily din- 
ing with his kind. The origin of this custom has 
not hitherto been made clear. We do not ask a 
friend to come and bathe with us, or to join us in 
having our hair cut, or to make one of a nice little 
party for the purpose of shaving together; but there 
is just as much reason why we should ask people to 
do these things in company with us as there is 
why we should ask them to eat with us. 

To feed a friend, or to be fed by him, is thought 
among civilized men to be one of the chief duties 
of life. It is doubtful if it is regarded as one of the 
chief pleasures. The average man would, if he told 
the truth, confess that he would rather dine in soli- 
tude, with a newspaper propped up before him, 
than dine in company with anyone except a very 
intimate friend. Nevertheless, when we meet an ac- 
quaintance whom we have not seen for a few weeks, 
we feel compelled to ask him to dinner, and he feels 
compelled to accept the invitation. 

The true origin of social dining must be sought 
in the far-off days when the human race were trying 
to separate themselves from other animals. The 
Cave Dweller perceived that if he formed the habit 
of asking the occupants of the next cave to dinner, 
he would be doing something that no other animal 
would be willing to do, and hence that he would 
prove to all other animals that man had determined 
to abandon certain distinctively animal customs. In 
those days the man who invited another man to 
dinner proved that he was no longer an anthropoid 
ape, but a New Man. 

We have inherited the dining customs of the 
primitive men without comprehending their mean- 
ing. Is it necessary or desirable that’ we should 
continue to practise social dining, now that it is no 
longer our sole method of showing that we are not 
monkeys? 
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MENTAL ACTIVITY IN DREAMS 


ANDREW LANG. .- cece eee cee rec cerecees ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


Most people know the curious refreshing in- 
fluence of sleep on the mind. The schoolboy goes 
to bed, unable to remember the lines he has tried to 
learn by rote; he wakens with his task achieved, 
“word perfect.” Tor days this summer I puzzled 
over the peculiarities of the paper and ink in cer- 
tain historical manuscripts. One morning I awoke 
with the idea flashing on me that the papers had 
been originally written in secret ink, and later ex- 
posed to fire, or to the action of chemicals. To 
this now obvious explanation I did not consciously 
reason. Beyond these simple mental phenomena 
we come to the cases where a mathematical problem 
is solved, or a musical piece is composed, by a per- 
son “walking in his sleep.” Several instances oc- 
cur in books about psychology. Next we find the 
cases in which a dream dramatically reveals to a 
man some secret which he cannot remember to have 
ever known while awake. A story of this kind is 
told in a note to The Antiquary. A gentleman, in 
dire need of certain documents, dreams that his 
dead father appears to him, and gives him the clue, 
with many curious particulars. Scott argues that 
the dream only revived some lost memory, perhaps 
of childhood. 

Now, in the last Proceedings of the Society of 
Psychical Research, there occurs a perfectly beauti- 
ful case of the mind solving a problem in sleep, 
and solving it, apparently, by the aid of a person 
long dead, in the course of a dramatic dream. 
Here is no pretense of a spook; the perplexed 
mind, it is admitted, hits on the right solution in 
slumber, and throws it into highly artistic form. 
The hero is Dr. Hilprecht, professor of Assyrian 
in the University of Pennsylvania. In March, 
1893, the learned professor was trying to decipher 
the fragmentary inscriptions on two broken bits 
of agate, pieces, as was supposed, of old Babylon- 
ian finger rings. He had not even the bits of stone 
before him, only sketches made from these origi- 
nals, which were discovered by archzologists from 
the American University. The professor guessed 
their date, widely, at 1700-1140 B. C., and he did 
decipher one character as K U. He ascribed this 
“to King Kurigalzu (?)” and set down the frag- 
ments as “unclassifiable.” Then he marked his 
proof “for press,” and went to bed, tired and dis- 
satisfied. The professordreamedadream. AChal- 
dean priest took him into a temple treasure-chamber, 
wherein was “‘a large wooden chest, with scraps of 
agate and lapis lazuli on the floor.” The priest 
then said that the two fragments, published on 
page twenty-two and page twenty-six of the pro- 
fessor’s book, were not finger-rings. King 
Kurigalzu had once offered to the shrine of Bel 
an inscribed cylinder of agate, such as we have all 
seen in museums. Then the priests were suddenly 
ordered to make agate ear rings for the god Ninib. 
Now the priests “were out of agate” in the rough. 
They therefore cut the cylinder of Kurigalzu into 
three parts whereof two were converted into Ninib’s 
ear rings. The priest, in the dream of course, bade 








Dr. Hilprecht put his two fragments together, and 
he departed. The professor (tests Mrs. Hilprecht) 
jumped out of bed, compared the two sketches of 
the fragments, and: exclaimed, “it is so, it is so!” 
The fragments, even now, are incomplete. Cer- 
tain characters are “entirely lost, and have been 
supplied by analogy from the many similar inscrip- 





tions.” Thus filled up (just as we might add “Dei” 
to a coin, partially obliterated, which read 
“Tacobus IT., Gratia”) the combined fragments 
read: 


To the God Ninib, child 

Of the God Bel 

His Lord 

Kurigalzu 

Pontifex of the God Bel 

Has presented it. 
There was a difficulty even now, for in the sketches 
the iragments were represented as of different colors 
of agate. How, then, could they have originally 
been parts of the same cylinder? Dr. Hilprecht, . 
in August, 1893, went to Constantinople and ex- 
amined the two fragments, which he found in sepa- 
rate vitrines. They fitted into each other, but, 
when originally sawn out of the cylinder, “the 
whitish vein of the stone appeared on one fragment, 
the larger gray surface upon the other.” 

The explanation of the discovery made in the 
dream is that, when wide awake, Dr. Hilprecht’s 
mind was led away from the original unity of the 
two fragments by their difference of color as ex- 
hibited in the sketches. 





THE SOURCE OF HEAT 
IMPORTANT METEOROLOGICAL EXPERIMENTS. .SAN FRAN. CHRONICLE 
European meteorologists have of late been con- 
ducting a series of important acrial experiments for 
scientific purposes, and the discoveries already made 
by them not only materially advance the science of 
meteorology, but it makes necessary a revision of 
some long-accepted theories regarding the condi- 
tion of the outer strata of the earth’s envelope. In- 
directly these experiments have also invaded the 
debatable realm of astronomical science and have 
incidentally introduced some new evidence regard- 
ing the source of what is generally termed “solar 
heat,” and bearing upon the physical condition of 
the central orb of our planetary system. The ex- 
periments consisted of the sending up simultaneous- 
ly from Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Warsaw, and other 
European cities of a number of hydrogen balloons 
which were supplied with self-recording meteoro- 
logical apparatus, which on returning to earth would 
communicate such information as was desired re- 
garding the condition of the atmosphere outside of 
the circle in which the sustenance of human life is 
possible. The balloon dispatched from Paris, 
known as the aérophile, had been previously dis- 
patched and recovered six times on a similar mis- 
sion. On some of these aérial trips it reached an 
altitude of nine miles and brought to earth each time 
valuable meteorological data. On the latest trip 
made this balloon ascended from the Vilette works 
in Paris at an early hour on a Saturday morning 
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and distinguished itself by breaking every previous 
balloon record, reaching the unprecedented height 
of nine and one-half miles and traversing in its flight 
so much of the earth’s upper atmosphere as lies be- 
tween Paris and Yraide, near Dinant, in Belgium, 
where it descended to earth and was recovered the 
following Monday, its silk covering much tattered, 
but the instruments all safe and the records perfect. 
These records are of the greatest importance and 
significance, reaching out far beyond the primary 
object for which they were sought. The disturbing 
scientific element in the records thus curiously 
wrested from an atmosphere too attenuated for any 
human being to penetrate and survive, is that relat- 
ing to the temperature of the atmosphere outside the 
denser stratum in which human life is sustained. 
The self-registering thermometer showed that the 
aérophile had encountered a temperature of 82 de- 
grees below zero, Fahrenheit. That fact in itself 
contains no special significance, for the reason that 
some Arctic explorers have experienced a tempera- 
ture nearly if not quite as intensely cold. The im- 
portant and suggestive part of the record brought 
down from the upper air was that showing that there 
is hardly any appreciable difference between diurnal 
and nocturnal temperatures in the higher regions 
of the earth’s atmosphere. 

Two theories have been maintained regarding the 
physical condition of the sun and those phenomena 
of solar light and heat with which the inhabitants 
of the earth are consciously associated. One of 
these, and that which is most generally accepted, is 
that the sun is a great mass of gaseous substances in 
an active state of combustion and that the solar heat 
and light which the earth receives consist of so much 
of the heat and light rays as are arrested in their 
passage through space and refracted by the earth’s 
atmosphere. This theory of solar conditions is as- 
associated with the assumption that the atmospheres 
of all planets in the system are protective envelopes, 
modifying the intensity of the solar heat during the 
daytime and tempering the severity of the cold dur. 
ing the night when such parts of their respective sur- 
faces as are enveloped in darkness are turned away 
from the sun. The moon—an orb without an at- 
mosphere—s cited as an illustration of the destruc- 
tive intensity of these two extremes of heat and cold, 
and Mars is cited as a case in point of a planet which 
is drying up under the direct influence of the solar 
heat, because of its attenuated atmosphere. The 
other theory of all solar phenomena is based on the 
assumption ,that the sun is in fact nothing more 
or less than a great magnet, whose revolutions 
through the ether of space excite that element into 
intense activity and that the phenomena with which 
we are familiar are the result. With this theory 
goes the assumption that what we regard as solar 
heat is the natural and inevitable result of the fric- 
tion of such rays of light emanating from the incan- 
descent centre of the solar system as are intercepted 
by the earth’s atmosphere during their passage 
through the same. And the fact has been offered in 
evidence that wherever the atmosphere of the earth 
is densest and the solar rays penetrate it direct, the 
heat experienced is greatest. Such is the condition 
of things at all depressions of the earth’s crust within 
oradjacenttothetropics. The stoutest advocates of 
this electrical theory of the source of light and the 
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frictional theory of the source of heat have backed 
their opinions by reproducing mechanically all the 
solar phenomena with which we are familiar. Per- 
haps nothing stronger has been adduced, however, 
in favor of the theory than the silent but indisputable 
evidence which the Parisian meteorological balloon, 
the aérophile, brought down with it not long ago 
from the upper air in the record showing that where 
only an attenuated envelope intervened between the 
delicate instrument making the record and the source 
of light the temperature was practically stationary 
night and day. This would seem to imply that the 
solar rays are originally void of heat, and that the 
friction created by their passage through the atmos- 
phere is the true and only source of heat as we ex- 
perience it on the earth. 

Almost every scientific study which has been made 
of late years of the solar corona has been based on 
the assumption that the sun was a mass of burning 
gases; that it is the source of heat as well as of light, 
and that the brilliant and elongated protuberances 
which encircles the moon during the total eclipses 
are phenomena growing out of violent gaseous ex- 
plosions and active combustion. But the phenom- 
ena of sun spots are inconsistent with the theory 
of combustion, as they reveal the presence within 
them of a body bearing no evidences of combus- 
tion. The disturbing influence of the upper aérial 
testimony of the non-existence of heat in the sun’s 
rays unless they are brought into contact with a 
penetrable element offering resistance and thus cre- 
ating friction, is perfectly consistent with the elec- 
trical theory of the source of light and heat. 


MODERN DISCOVERIES AND ANCIENT CLAIMS 
ASSERTIONS OF AN INDIAN PRINCE.....0.s00-see0e8 BALTIMORE SUN 


A learned Indian pritice, Thakore Sahib of 
Gondal, is the author of a history of Aryan medi- 
cal science, issued from the London press recently. 
According to an English account of this book, it 
advances some remarkable claims on behalf of Hin- 
doo science and civilization. 

Prince Thakore asserts that the grandest discov- 
eries of Western medical genius, such as vaccina- 
tion, anzesthesia and antiseptic surgery, were all 
practiced among the Hindoos many centuries ago. 
He declares that in the Ayur Veda, or Science of 
Life, which is the most ancient of all Brahmin books 
cn medicine, nearly all the best modern methods 
of medical diagnosis, as well as of practical surgery, 
are fully set forth. The circulation of the blood, 
which we say was discovered by Harvey, is said to 
be fully set forth in this ancient volume of the Hin- 
doo Scriptures. Prince Thakore also cites histori- 
cal evidence to show that cranial and abdominal 
surgical operations of the most difficult kind, such 
as we have supposed were never performed until 
within the last fifty years, were done a thousand 
years ago in the land of Buddha. He points to the 
record of the trephining of King Bhoja of Dhar, 
who lived about A. D. 977, to relieve him from 
severe pains in his head. The record clearly states 
that the king was rendered unconscious, his 
cranium opened, the cause of the trouble removed 
from the brain, the wound closed up and his trouble 
completely cured. Jivaka, who was Buddha’s own 
physician, performed similar operations. 

Such claims tend to shake the self-esteem of West- 








ern people as the wisest and most highly inventive 
that have ever occupied the earth and to cast a 
doubt upon their boast that they are “the heirs of 
all the ages in the foremost files of time.” It is no 
new thing, however, for us to be told that all light 
travels from the east to the west, and not from the 
west to the east. We speak of Asia as “the cradle 
of the race,” and so it undoubtedly was. We need 
not be surprised, therefore, if, as Asia becomes bet- 
ter known and its antiquities more closely inquired 
into, we should find that much of the supposed new 
knowledge of the West was familiar in the East 
when the world was young. Wendell Phillips’s 
most celebrated lecture was entitled The Lost 
Arts. Curiously enough, it is not included in the 
standard edition of his published works. A 
pamphlet copy of it, published twenty years ago, 
is hard to find. The famous Massachusetts orator 
very largely forestalled theclaimsof Prince Thakore. 
He boldly declared that of a hundred marvelous 
things known to the nineteenth century ninety-nine 
of them had been anticipated by the ancients. He 
pointed more particularly to mechanical arts and 
inventions. He quoted Pliny to show that Nero 
had a ring with a gem in it through which he looked 
and watched the sword-play of the gladiators in 
the arena more clearly than with the naked eye—a 
style of opera glass unknown to us moderns. 

The use of microscopes of immense power in an- 
cient Egypt, Persia and Greece is fairly presumable 
because there is a gem shown at Parma, once worn 
on the finger of Michael Angelo, the engraving 
whereon is two thousand years old and which re- 
veals the figures of seven women only with the aid 
of a strong magnifying glass. Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son brought home from Nineveh a stone about 
twenty inches long and ten inches wide, containing 
a whole treatise on mathematics that was utterly 
illegible without a microscope. And if it cannot be 
read without a microscope, it could not have been 
engraved without similar aid. Mr. Phillips averred 
that the art of coloring reached a perfection among 
the anciertts far beyond our own. The burned city 
of Pompeii was a city of stucco. The exteriors of 
the walls of all its buildings were of stucco, and 
the stucco was stained with Tyrian purple—the 
royal color of antiquity. The city has been buried 
eighteen hundred years, yet whenever the walls of 
one of its houses are dug out the royal purple flames 
up to view with a great deal richer hue than any we 
can produce. Evidently the Pompeians possessed 
a secret for making fast colors that we have not. 
When the English despoiled the summer palace of 
the Emperor of China they brought home curiously- 
wrought metal vessels of every kind, and European 
metal-workers confessed their inability to reproduce 
them. Sheffield steel is an English boast, but it 
will not bear the atmosphere of India without gild- 
ing. Yet the Damascus blades used in the Cru- 
sades were not gilded, and they are as bright and 
keen to-day as they were eight centuries ago. 
There was one shown at the London Exhibition in 
1862, the point of which could be made to touch the 
hilt, and which could be put into a scabbard like a 
corkscrew and bent every way without breaking. 
The best steel in the world to-day does not come 
from either Europe or America, but from the Pun- 
jaub. Sir Walter Scott, in his tales of the Cru- 
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saders, describes a meeting between Richard Coeur 
de Lion and Saladin, in which the English mon- 
arch is made to think that Saladin practices the 
black art because the latter takes an eiderdown pil- 
low, from the sofa and causes it to fall in two pieces 
by drawing his keen blade across it. Travelers in 
India tell of seeing Hindoos throw handfuls of floss- 
silk into the air and cut them in pieces with their 
fine-edged sabres. There is no steel made in West- 
ern workshops of that quality. So, too, with the 
art of glass-cutting. It was supposed thirty years 
ago that there were no ancient glass factories, but 
the Pompeian excavation revealed a workshop full 
of ground glass, window glass, cut glass and colored 
glass of every variety. We plume ourselves upon 
our canals, but ancient Palestine had many mag- 
nificent canals, with perfectly arranged gates and 
sluices. It is doubtful if, notwithstanding Mac- 
Adam, we build any better roads than the Romans. 
We have not yet discovered a perfect way of ven- 
tilating either our public buildings or our private 
houses, but the exploration of the pyramids in 
Egypt show that those Egyptian tombs were ven- 
tilated in the most scientific manner. 

Our architects are well aware that their ancient 
predecessors knew some things that are still mys- 
teries to them. Mr. Archibald Dunn, president of 
the Northern Architectural Association of Great 
3ritain, in an address reprinted in a recent issue of 
Architecture and Building, speaks in this sense of 
the stupendous works of the Egyptian builders of 
the Nile temples. He says that it almost passes 
belief that the blocks of granite used in building 
those wonderful structures could have been handled 
at all and lifted into their places. For example, 
many of the stone slabs forming the roof of the great 
Temple of Karnak weigh upward of 50 tons, and 
some of them are believed to weigh from one hun- 
dred to three hundred tons each. Yet all these 
huge stones are set without mortar, and to-day, after 
all the centuries that have passed since they were 
placed, they are found to be joined with such ac- 
curacy that the blade of a penknife cannot be forced 
between them. Lord Armstrong wrote with won- 
der and admiration of the great statue of Rameses 
the Great, which is cut out of a single block of 
syenite, calculated to have weighed 1,300 tons be- 
fore the artist commenced upon it. He observed 
that to bring such a block of stone from.a dis- 
tance of one hundred and thirty-five miles “was a 
feat which would daunt the courage of a modern 
engineer, although aided by powers and appliances 
unknown to the ancient Egyptians.” These huge 
blocks of stone were quarried by means of wooden 
wedges, which were inserted and afterward swelled 
by water, and Lord Armstrong was of opinion that 
no present day engineer could so detach them. 

The contemplation of these evidences of ancient 
achievement is well calculated to abate our ad- 
mitted tendency to indulge in too much self-admira- 
tion. It will do us no harm to take our eyes once 
in a while from our own civilization and let them 
rest upon the great works of ages past. Prince 


Thakore of Gondal may possibly be claiming too 
much for the medical science of old Hindostan, 
but there is no doubt whatever that we are too 
prone to assume that Wisdon. had no children 
worthy of her until we appeared upon the scene. 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 


Two Songs...» Charles G. D. Roberts.... The Book of the Native Yet never are we quite at ease, 


Up AND AWAY IN THE MORNING 
Tide’s at full; the wave breaks white 
(Oh, up and away in the morning) ; 
Blue is the blown grass, red is the height ; 
Washed with the sun the sail shines white 
(Oh, up and away in the morning). 
Wide is the world in the laughing sun 
(Oh, up and away in the morning). 
Work’s to be done and wealth’s to be won 
Ere a man turns home with the homing sun 
(Oh, up and away in the morning). 
Long is the heart’s hope, long as the day 
(Oh, up and away in the morning). 
Heart has its will and hand has its way 
Till the world rolls over and ends the day 
(Oh, up and away in the morning). 
It’s home that we toil for all day long 
(Oh, up and away in the morning). 
Hand on the line and heart in the song, 
_ The labor of love will not seem long 
(Oh, up and away in the morning). 


HomE, HOME IN THE EVENING 
When the crows fly in from sea 

(Oh, home, home in the evening), 
My love in his boat comes back to me, 
Over the tumbling leagues of sea 

(Oh, home, home in the evening). 
And when the sun drops over the hill 

(Oh, home, home in the evening), 
My happy eyes they take their fill 
Of watching my love as he climbs the hill 

(Oh, home, home in the evening). 
And when the dew falls over the land 

(Oh, home, home in the evening) 
I hold in my hand his dearest hand, 
The happiest woman in all the land 

(Oh, home, home in the evening). 


. * * * 
All day she sang by the cottage door 
(Oh, home, home in the evening). 
At sundown came his boat to the shore— 
But he to the hearthside comes no more, 
Home, home in the evening. 


Homesichness 
Like children in a garden fair, 
Who wander thro’ each flowerful maze, 
And drink from sunny founts with glee, 
And look with long and lingering gaze 
Upon the wondrous scene ;—yet fain 
Would be at home for love and rest, — 
So we, in this bright world of ours, 
With strange homesickness are possest ! 


Through garden fair and palace proud 
We vainly seek our hearts to please, 
Life spreads her feast,— we sit us down, 
Yet never are we quite at ease. 
Some hope,— some yearning stirs the soul, 
E’en with the chalice at our lips,— 
Some rapturous strain from shores afar, 
That doth all meaner mirth eclipse! 


Yet earth, kind mother, fain would charm— 
And is herself so fair to see,— 

And offers many a cup of joy, 
But none without satiety ; 

And she hath many a garden fair, 
That tempts our eager feet to roam, 


Youth’s Companion 


And never feel we quite at home! 
What meaneth it, that we should weep, 
More for our joys than for our fears,— 
That we should sometime smile at grief, 
And look at pleasure’s show through tears— 
Alas,— but homesick children we, 
Who would, but cannot play, the while 
We dream of nobler heritage, 
Our Father’s house, our Father’s smile! 


Reassured Poems of Lifeand Love 


The fire burned dim amidst the gloom 
When my dead Love came into the room. 


He stood quite still in the darkest place, 
But a faint light shone about his face. 


His arms moved not to comfort me, 
But his eyes were kind as they used to be. 


His eyes were tender with a smile, 
But his pale lips trembled all the while. 


My heart cried out, for my lips were dumb, 
‘Oh, longed-for Love, have you truly come?” 


His words I heard not, but seemed to see: 
‘‘Not I to you, Sweet, but you to me!” 


The light died out from his gracious face, 
And darkness stood in my dead Love’s place. 


But what cared I for the dark and gloom, 
For Hope had entered and filled the room. 


April Weather ..+++++++ Ednah Proctor Clarke 
Beloved, it was April weather 
When Love went down the wilding way ; 
The little birds on bloomy spray 
Were cocking head and preening feather ; 


The glad brook slipped the grim frost’s tether, 
The red-bud flushed with thoughts of May; 
Belovéd, it was April weather 
When Love went down the wilding way. 


And thou and I,—we knew not whether 
To laugh or weep, be sad or gay: 
When Love went down the wilding way 

With tears and joy so close togethér— 

Belovéd, it was April weather. 


The Gift of Spring..Minnie Cecile Paterson.. Windsor Magazine 


Oh, the joy and the life and the light 
Of the Spring! of the Spring! 
In the sweet pink may, 
And laburnums gay, 
And the glorious lilac’s luxuriant spray. 
*Midst the tender green, 
Where they love unseen, 
And in melody only make known all they mean 
The birds sing! the birds sing! 
Oh, the joy and the life and the light 
Of the Spring! 
Oh, the color, the scent and the youth 
Everywhere! everywhere ! 
The butterflies’ wings, 
The thousand bright things 
That are chasing each other and flashing in rings. 
While subtle and sweet, 
From our very feet 
There are violets laden with perfume to greet 
All the air! all the air! 
Oh, the color, the scent and the youth 
Everywhere! 











Oh, the mirth and the hope and the love 
That it gives ! that it gives! 
As we raise our eyes 
To the clear blue skies 
There departs like a mist all our tears and our sighs. 
And the fragrant breeze, 
As it stirs the trees, 
To our hope wafts the breath of its life by degrees 
Till it lives! till it lives! 
Oh, the mirth and the hope and the love 
That it gives! 


In Absence..-- Margaret T. Armour...Songs of Love and Death 


When shadows dim the meadow-gold, 
And mignonette and musk 

Perfume, through every scented fold, 
The garments of the dusk ; 

When all the heavens are yearning to 
The first faint silver star, 

My spirit leans across to you, 
Belovéd, from afar. 


When courier wings begin to ride 
The highways of the dawn, 

And up the orient hills, in pride, 
The car of day is drawn ; 

Even as the bridegroom Sol appears, 
And earth’s dismays are done ; 

O love, from oyt the dark and tears, 
Arise and be my sun ! 


SFust for a Little While....- Fulia H. May..-++. Congregationalist 


If for the little while 

That life has left to me, fair fortune’s smile 
Could rest upon me; if my closing days 
Could be like this October, all ablaze 

With gold and scarlet; if I only might 
Have hands both full of silvery delight, 
And all that wealth can buy, or wealth refine, 
Could be at my command at wish of mine, 
Just for a little while! 

My child, take what is given to-day— 

A little money for a little way. 


If for the little while 

That life has left to me, the Muse’s smile 
Could rest upon me; if my closing days 
Could be like this glad morning, all ablaze 
With sunlit fields and mountain tops of thought, 
My poems be in every language sought ; 

If all that noblest genius can combine 
Could come together at some word of mine, 
Just for a little while ! ; 

My child, take what is given to-day— 

A little knowledge for a little way. 


If for the little while 

That life has left to me, full many a mile 
On land or sea, to east or west or north, 
Across the world, I could at last go forth ; 
If I might mount the heights of Greece or Rome, 
Instead of climbing little hills at home ; 
If I might all the Alpine mountains view, 
Instead of watching shadows on Mt. Blue, 
Just for a little while! 

My child, take what is given to-day— 

A little climbing for a little way. 


If for a little while 

I could be very rich; if pile on pile 
Of gold or gems could be at last my own, 
To take and keep, or to be let alone; 

If I could have enough to give away 

To every sufferer, bid the wanderer stay 
And eat and drink his fill; if every eye 
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Looked up with gratitude as I passed by, 
Just for a little while ! 

My child, take what is given to-day— 

A little helping for a little way. 


If for the little while 

That life has left to me, affection’s smile 

Could rest upon me; if my closing days 

Could be, like starry evenings, all ablaze 

With blessedness ; if lips I loved could say— 
‘* It is so good to be with you to-day ”; 

If all that heart can hold of happiness 

Could be my own, unfathomed, measureless, 

Just for a little while! 

My child, take what is given you to-day— 

A little loving for a little way. 


The Lonely Hunter... Fiona Macleod..... The Hills of Dream 


Green branches, green branches, I see you beckon; I follow! 

Sweet is the place you guard, there in the rowan-tree hollow. 

There he lies in the darkness under the frail white flowers, 

Heedless at last, in the silence, of these sweet midsummer 
hours. 


But sweeter, it may be, the moss whereon he is sleeping 
now, 

And sweeter the fragrant flowers that may crown his moon- 
white brow; 

And sweeter the shady place deep in an Eden hollow 

Wherein he dreams I am with him — and, dreaming, whis- 
pers: ** Follow!” 


Green wind from the green-gold branches, what is the song 
you bring? 

What are all songs for me, now, who no more care to sing? 

Deep in the heart of Summer, sweet is life to me still, 

But my heart is a lonely hunter that hunts on a lonely hill. 


Green is that hill and lonely, set far in a shadowy place; 

White is the hunter’s quarry, a lost-loved human face ; 

O hunting heart, shall you find it, with arrow of failing 
breath, 

Led o’er a green hill lonely by the shadowy hound of Death? 


Green branches, green branches, you sing of a sorrow olden, 

But now it is midsummer weather, earth-young, sun-ripe, 
golden ; 

Here I stand and I wait, here in the rowan-tree hollow, 

But never a green leaf whispers, ‘‘ Follow, oh, Follow, Fol- 
low!” 


O never a green leaf whispers, where the green-gold branches 
swing ; 

O never a song | hear now, where one was wont to sing. 

Here in the heart of Summer, sweet is life to me still, 

But my heart is a lonely hunter that hunts on a lonely hill. 


How colorless the sky and dreary, 
Which wore by day a smile so bright! 
The clouds, as if of tears aweary, 
Like beggars mute sweep through the night. 


Their little heads the flowers hang sleeping ; 
Not e’en one leaf moves on the tree; 

Only the waves, to my feet creeping, 
Exchange soft kisses dreamily. 


The forest stands in deepest silence, 

The birds have long since ceased to sing ; 
But faintly, from the ghostly distance, 

The breeze a bell’s low note doth bring. 


Upon the moss in worship blissful 

I kneel; my tears like dew-drops fall. 
Oh, holy nights, calm, starless, peaceful, 
How fervently I love ye all ! 
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THE TYPICAL AMERICAN NOVEL 
HARRY THURSTON PECK.......02--.ccccceccsccccscers THE BOOKMAN 


We are not looking for an American novel as 
distinct from an English or a French or a Scandi- 
navian or an Italian or a Greco-Roman novel. We 
think that the resources of fiction-writing are just 
as thoroughly well known as they -ever will be; 
that all the appliances of the art have been dis- 
covered and tested long ago; that no amount of 
taking thought will add a single item to the tech- 
nical equipment which is at the service of every 
novelist to-day; and that whenever a really great 
novel is produced, it is great because of the man be- 
hind the book and not because of any fine-spun 
theory which the book itself exemplifies. Never- 
theless, from another point of view, one may truly 
speak of the American novel as a thing apart, be- 
cause of the great difficulty in the conditions that 
attend its successful composition. The American 
novel, as we understand it, is not to be a novel con- 
structed on hitherto unheard-of lines, or by some 
new formula thoughtfully evolved by American 
writers; but a novel that shall give an adequate and 
accurate delineation of the life that is lived only in 
this huge, loose-hung, colossus of a country—a 
kind of life to which the history of the world af- 
fords no parallel whatever. When the English- 
man or when the Frenchman sits down to write a 
novel, his background is, in a way, already filled in, 
and it is only figure-painting that he has to do. 

But how strangely different is the case with one 
who seeks to fix upon his canvas a true impres- 
sion of American life! A vast kaleidoscopic mass 
of color lies before him, shifting and changing with 
every touch, a society in a fluid state, heterogene- 
ous, anomalous, bizarre, and shot all through with 
a million piquant incongruities. The boundless 
wealth and the squalid poverty, the splendor and 
the crudity, the magnificence and the cheapness, 
the recklessness and the conservatism, the cynicism 
and the faith the intellectual keenness and the un- 
speakable fatuity, the strong common sense and 
the foolish gullibility, the defiant arrogance and the 
patient meekness, the commercial acuteness and the 
political stupidity—can anyone bring out all these 
wonderful contrasts in the national character and 
yet preserve the slightest trace of verisimilitude and 
probability. And the strange medley of humanity 
—the washerwoman of the diggings blossoming 
out into the grand dame who entertains kings and 
gives her daughters in marriage to princes, the 
young girl with her “chaste depravity,” the eman- 
cipated woman, the canal-boy fighting his way to 
the headship of the nation, the keen-eyed business 
man who is to-day cornering the market and to- 
morrow haranguing the senate and the day after 
bringing out an edition of a classic, the curious bits 
of foreign life and custom embedded in the midst of 
an Anglo-Saxon people, and underneath it all a 
great compact mass of strong and simple and con- 
servative men and women, bearing up the rest and 
giving cohesion and stability to the whole structure. 
Any one can tell of all these things; any one can 
sketch them separately and in detail; but who is able 





and who will ever be able to give one luminous pic- 
ture of them as a single entity, each in its true rela- 
tion to the rest, with a sense of proportion and 
relativity, and in such a way as to make one see 
and feel the truth of it all? 

No such problem ever before confronted the 
novelist; yet it is not until this problem has been 
solved that the American novel in its largest sense 
will have an actual existence. To begin with, there 
is not even such a thing as an American type. 
There is a New England type, and there is a South- 
ern type, and there is a Far Western type; but even 
these are not perfectly defined, but shade off into 
each other, while between them lie all sorts of indi- 
vidual and quite distinctive groups which an Ameri- 
can easily recognizes, even though he cannot so 
easily describe them. These people do not even 
speak an absolutely identical language, but dis- 
play such dialectic variations as make the difference 
of habitat immediately perceptible to the ear of a 
native. Our writers understand the complicated 
difficulties that beset the one who tries to limn in a 
large way the life and attributes of the American 
people; and hence it is that they have given us, in 
the main, not the American novel, but novels writ- 
ten in America, which is a very different thing. It 
is not likely that any better work will be done than 
much of that which already reveals some of the 
strange nooks and corners of American life. No 
one, for example, could show a subtler knowledge 
of New England than Miss Wilkins brings to her 
intensely vital delineations; no one will ever make 
us feel more intensely the spirit of the Northwest 
than Mr. Hamlin Garland does; no one will better 
draw the dull, raw life of the little towns of Central 
and Western New York than Mr. Harold Frederic; 
no one will have a fuller understanding of certain 
phases of existence in the American metropolis 
than has Mr. Brander Matthews. But who is to 
come forth equipped with the knowledge and the 
insight and the vivid power necessary to draw the 
picture as a whole, and with a master’s touch to 
fling before us the great national cosmos in its en- 
tirety—vital, convincing, real? 








THE PROBLEM OF THE NOVEL 


ANNIE NATHAN MBEYER.....-.-ceecccescecceececccssccere THE ARENA 


It is interesting to watch the trend of the novel 
to-day. It is not worth while here to refer to the 
novels that bear the brand of the critic; they are 
taken care of. But there are two classes of novels 
that are in the heyday of smiling criticism, and that 
poise themselves aloft with a fine sense of adequacy, 
and of having solved the problem of the modern 
novel. 

First, we have the novels whose real life is swal- 
lowed up in too much profundity of thought and 
criticism of life; second, the novels that are cheap- 
ened by a false realism and a devotion to un- 
essentials. Further, I think I may generalize so 
far as to say that the English have a tendency to 
worship at the shrine of the first class, and the 
Americans at the shrine of the second class. 

To take the first class, the novels whose real life 











is swallowed up in too much profundity of thought 
and criticism of life: As I have said before, we de- 
mand a great deal of the novel to-day; there must 
be earnestness of purpose, critical insight, pro- 
fundity of thought. We absolutely demand that, 
and there we stop. Only give us thought, critical 
insight, in whatever form you please, and we shall 
be satisfied. ‘The world accepts what is true and 
excellent, however faulty in technical require- 
ments.” 

It is easy to laugh at “technical requirements” 
and to say that the neglect of them “may disturb 
those that deal in criticism,” but that they will not 
disturb the Seeing Eye. It is all very well to laugh 
at those that look to how a thing is said, rather than 
to what is said, but nevertheless a profound thought 
gains much in vitality, even in impressiveness, if 
expressed in a thoroughly adequate literary style. 

We remember that Matthew Arnold says: 

“Tt is a comparatively small matter to express 


oneself well, if one will be content with not express- _ 


ing much, with expressing only trite ideas; the 
problem is to express new and profound ideas in a 
perfectly sound and classical style.” 

In literature there has been a constant fluctuation 
between an age of great ideas accompanied by 
slovenly execution, and an age of paucity in ideas 
accompanied by the most exquisite execution. But: 
a healthy standard of criticism would slowly obviate 
this. It is expected that the immense number of 
new ideas floating about to-day should press upon 
our writers and demand expression so imperatively 
that the quality of the expression is apt to be over- 
looked as unimportant. Further, it is an age so 
rapacious of critical judgment and _ philosophic 
thought, that it will take either in any form. But 
we shall never attain a true standard of excellence 
unless, in proportion to the greatness of the idea in 
literature, we demand greatness in literary execu- 
tion. Then we shall have a standard of criticism 
that will give us in the novel, not the delicate, ex- 
quisite workmanship of Jane Austen, with her lack 
of real profundity of thought and the absence of 
strong lights and shadows; nor the rude, unwelded 
mass of profound ideas, combined with the colossal 
power and magician-like insight that we find in 
George Meredith; but it will give us the perfectly 
finished workmanship of George Eliot at her best, 
when she combined the highest degree of technical 
skill with a subtlety, a depth of thought, and a keen- 
ness of insight all her own. 

To turn to the novels of the second class, the 
novels that are cheapened by a false realism and 
a devotion to unessentials: It has been pretty gen- 
erally accepted that to-day the novels of the realistic 
school have the greatest power of moving. We no 
longer need the language of the allegory or of the 
stilted old-fashioned romance in order to impress a 
lesson upon us. Realism is to the novel what a 
skillful use of the pencil and brush is to the painter, 
or what the possession of technique is to the pianist. 
A pianist that has the soul and finesse to interpret 
a great master cannot do so unless he has abso- 
lutely mastered the technical difficulties of the runs 
and octaves., We lose the majesty or beauty of 
the theme if our ear detects false notes, or if, on the 
other hand, we recognize the fact that a difficult 
passage is being laboriously overcome. The pianist 
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‘being devoted to unessentials. 
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must rise above all the difficulties of the music be- 
fore he can begin to make a great effect. So, to 
derive the full meaning of a novel, our mind should 
not detect any false notes—a point of unreality— 
nor should it be drawn away by an elaborate dis- 
play of mere technique—the overloading of detail. 

The best realism is that which affords the mind 
the readiest hold on the real theme of the novel. 
We must bear in mind that the power of realism 
aids us in producing an impression, but our effort 
should never be merely to produce an impression of 
realism. 

This habit into which so many of us Americans 
have fallen, of going into rhapsodies over the ab- 
solutely photographic precision of our recent novels, 
is leading us into an entirely false use of the power 
of realism. 

Says M. Taine: 

“Photography is undoubtedly a useful auxiliary 
to painting, but, after all, no one thinks of compar- 
ing it with painting. If it were true that exact imi- 
tation is the supreme aim of art, what would be the 
best tragedy? the best comedy? A stenographic 
report of a criminal trial, every word of which is 
faithfully recorded. It is clear, however, that all 
this may furnish a writer with materials for his art, 
but it does not constitute a work of art.” 

Now it seems to me that there is a tendency 
among some of the American novelists to use the 
furnishings of their art in place of their art. In 
reading such novels, one’s mind, instead of being 
unconsciously assisted on to its goal by the truth 
of the details, dwells on those details themselves 
and cannot get beyond them. That is what I call 

































There are certain interesting features of life to- 
day that can be seized by a great genius and held 
up clearly before our eyes. In the midst of the 
petty details of life, it is difficult for us to see 
whither it all is leading us. It is for the novelist 
to divest everyday existence of its unessential de- 
tails, and to let us look into the real life, the mean- 
ing of all that lies behind. As Kingsley says: 
“He must give utterance and outward form to the 
hopes and temptations, the questions which vague 
and wordless have been exercising our hearts.” 

Instead of which, it seems to me, these novelists 
are unable to separate the essential from the trivial 
life. They and their host of admiring critics in- 
sist that true greatness lies in showing to us our- . 
selves in all our trifling attitudes, insist that the es- 
sential life of to-day cannot be separated from the 
outer crust of conventionalism. 

In order to strike down to the heart of life for 
his inspiration, in order to awaken the sympathies 
of the world, in order to reveal our real life to us, 
is it necessary that the modern novelist should make 
us stand for hours admiring “these bends in the L 
that you get at the corner of Washington Square, 
and just below the Cooper Institute?” Is it neces- 
sary to describe that wonderful proof of American 
ingenuity, the dining-room car? Is this the real- 
ism that we admire to-day? Why, it is the realism 
of photography and of the newspaper that M. Taine 
so laughs at! Are these trifles of every day becom- 
ing so vital to us that we cannot con the lesson of 
our novelist without their aid?—that no picture is 
real to us unless filled with Fifth Avenue stages, ele- 
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vated trains, dining-room cars, and dinners at Del- 
monico’s with the presence of the genial Mr. 
Depew? 

It seems to me that the English, with all their 
lack of repose and overloading of thought, run less 
danger of holding a completely false idea of the 
novel than we do. After all, they are on the right 
track; out of this mass of brilliant sayings, pro- 
fundity of thought, and critical insight—out of the 
struggle to write it all harmoniously—will be slowly 
developed the great novel of the future. 

But if the Americans continue to worship a false 
realism, if we give up the great problems of life 
and accept the small teasings of everyday living in 
their stead, it seems to me that we are making a 
fatal mistake, and that it will be difficult for us to 
go back to the right track. 

In these two directions is the novel of to-day 
tending. It is natural that the ideal novel cannot 
grow ina single day. All these new ideas that have 
been but recently admitted into the novel have not 
been molded into working shape; the art has not 
yet been learned of bringing this mass to bear upon 
it. What is it that Emerson says about the theory 
of books? 

“The scholar of the first age received into him 
the world around; brooded thereon; and uttered it 
again. It came into him business, it went from 
him poetry. It was dead fact; now it is quick 
thought. It now endures, it now flies, it now in- 
spires.” 


In the same way the novelist ought to receive 
into him the world of to-day; he ought to brood 


over it and utter it again. It comes into ‘him 
theory, philosophy; it ought to go from him poetry, 
life. It ought to endure, to inspire. 

The time will come, I trust, when we can say 
that the novelist receives into him the world, and 
utters it again in the novel, transformed, beautified, 
ennobled, inspired. It must come if we hold faith- 
fully by each other, upheld by a faith, a hope, that 
will accept no false prophet. 

There are those that are growing discouraged. 
There are those that despair of the great problem 
of the novel ever being satisfactorily solved, and 
wish to go back to the days when the repose and 
beauty of the novel were unmarred by any ugly 
problems. They would go back to the age of fairy 
stories; they would drink of the fountain of 
oblivion. 

But the problem is not solved, can never be 
solved, if we give up now and go back to the 
novels that never went deep enough into the heart 
of life to find any problems. The new apprecia- 
tion of the cheerful freshness and simplicity of Jane 
Austen is to be expected of an age satiated with 
the complexity and gloom of Meredith; but it will 
be a falling back if we give up the struggle, and 
accept Jane Austen and Fanny Burney, or even 
Fielding, great as he is, as our ideals. Let us 
hold steadfast but a little longer, and we shall push 
on above Meredith; we shall have all his wealth 
of ideas and his splendid power, together with the 
serenity, the grace, and the repose of the old 
masters. 

When I hear of the people who want to go back, 
I think of what Matthew Arnold has said about 
serenity: 
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“But the true grace and serenity is that of which 
Greece and Greek art suggest the admirable ideals 
of perfection, a serenity that comes from having 
made order among ideas and harmonized them; 
whereas the serenity of the aristocracies of Teutonic 
origin appears to come from their never having 
had any ideas to trouble them.” 

Let us not be deceived by the false serenity of 
the novels of the past, for their serenity, like that 
of the aristocracies of Teutonic origin, comes from 
their never having had any ideas to trouble them. 
The novels of to-day certainly cannot boast of hav- 
ing attained that “admirable ideal of perfection”; 
but neither can one say that they are untroubled by 
any ideas. Let us be proud of our troublesome 
ideas, let us be glad we have them, let us scorn to 
ask for a false peace, and let us await the day when 
we can attain that “true grace and serenity” which 
come from having made order among our ideas, 
and harmonized them. 


THE DOOM OF FICTION 
A NOVEL SUBSTITUTE..........+.20++00++++++sNEW YORK OBSERVER 

Fiction has come to be with a great class of the 
less educated, as well as of the cultivated, a kind of 
necessity, supplying a half physical, half mental 
need as nothing else apparently can. From this 
need arises very largely the demand for novels, the 
craving for them growing with use, as in the case 
of any other sedative. The question, then, whether 
the habit of reading fiction which began a century 
and a half ago and has shown a steady increase, will 
not decline and ‘ultimately pass away, seems a use- 
less one. And yet there are not wanting signs 
which favor an affirmative reply. The fact that the 
habit of novel reading is diminishing among the 
cultivated indicates a change of taste, sooner or 
later, in the whole reading public. That it is 
diminishing there is no doubt, the cultivated now 
reading only those novels which from some condi- 
tion—the fame of the author, the purpose of the 
story, or its special attractiveness as literature— 
may be classed as extraordinary. But as these 
novels are limited in number, the taste for fiction 
declines, and this decline must in time affect the 
public. While the work of the really great writers 
of fiction must always attract attention, the time 
has apparently passed when a novel can be the 
great book of the year. Fiction is still the chosen 
medium for conveying instruction on all questions, 
from the simplest to the most complex; but less at- 
tention is paid to it, and less importance attaches to 
it as literature. The journals and magazines give 
as much space as ever to notices and reviews of 
novels, but only because of their number, often boil- 
ing them down in a way which must fill authors and 
publishers with unutterable wrath. 

It would be difficult, of course, to give all the 
reasons for this change. Public taste is a fickle 
thing, the only thing certain about it being that its 
changes begin with the cultivated class. It is prob- 
able, however, that the development of the taste 
for the realistic novel, or novel of character, has, 
with the cultivated, reacted against the popularity 
of all but that kind of fiction. The only real value 
attaching to the ordinary novel is the description 
it gives of manners and social usages, and when 
these change, its usefulness is at an end. And as 
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they are constantly changing, the -novel is of all 
iorms of literature the most ephemeral. The titles 
of the novels that have had any real lease of 
life could be printed in one-half of this column and 
those which will outlast two centuries can be count- 
ed upon the fingers of one hand. Nevertheless, 
the desire of people to see themselves as it were in 
a glass, and under dissection, must always lend an 
attraction to the character-novel not possessed by 
any other. And as authors will take advantage of 
this self-consciousness on the part of the race to 
find a market for their wares, we may expect this 
kind of fiction to outlast all others. Of course, 
should the conditions of life become too hard and 


stern for self-introspection, as they do in protracted 


periods of war and revolution, even this will dis- 
appear. But its continuance as an instrument of 
literary expression will in nowise involve the pre- 
dominance in literature which fiction has enjoyed 
for, say the last forty years. 

What will take the place of fiction in the read- 
ing world? We believe that the newspaper will 
not only take its place and usurp some, if not all, 
of its functions, but will be the instrument through 
which it will be forced from the field. The change 
is taking place now, as any one may note by look- 
ing about him. The demand for newspapers has 
enormously increased in recent years, so much so 
that with large classes of people it promises to 
supersede all other kinds of reading. The news- 
papers have greatly improved, cover a much wider 
field, make current history more readable, per- 
sonages more visible, and describe incidents and oc- 
currences in a style which, however faulty from a 
literary point of view, is easy to read. Education 
increases, and with it the desire to know more of 
the doings of the world. Men are more interested 
in seeing what real people are doing than 
in reading about the sufferings and trials of 
imaginary people. The newspaper is a pano- 
rama of the world, and, like the continu- 
ous photograph, a moving panorama. The 
observer in looking at it becomes fascinated, 
and, once acquired, the taste for it cannot be shaken 
off. The reader finds in his paper all the stimulant 
or sedative he finds in the ordinary novel and, in 
addition, a distraction based upon reality, not upon 
fiction. Of course, to get the full measure of en- 
joyment from a newspaper, that is, to be interested 
in the daily history of three continents, the reader 
must possess some education. But, having that, his 
interest never flags and lasts for life. There is no 
doubt, moreover, that with incréasing constituen- 
cies, newspapers will undergo further improvement, 
and so dispute the supremacy of the novel still 
more strenuously than they do now. The time 
will come when the owners of the great dailies will 
awaken to the fact that the great mass of their 
readers want instruction about facts, as well as the 
facts themselves; when accounts of occurrences will 
be carefully edited and explained. What informa- 
tion does the reader get from a brief mention of a 
battle in South Africa without knowing what the 
battle was about, or from two paragraphs relating 
to the same subject published weeks apart without 
knowing what has happened meanwhile? When 


these paragraphs are edited, when all the facts re- 
lating to the topic are given in carefully prepared 
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notes, as they are certain to be in time, the news- 
paper, with its hourly history of all movements, 
will swallow up all other forms of light reading. 
Indeed, but for the vanishing distaste of women for 
newspapers, they would seriously menace all fiction 
now. 





THE FUTURE OF NEWSPAPER HUMOR 
DONN PIATT...cccccccccvcceccccceccccevesccces THE COSMOPOLITAN 


Humor is to a newspaper what a tail is to a 
kite—absurd to look at, but that by which the aérial 
machine rises and soars. I can say confidently 
that no newspaper in the United States has suc- 
ceeded without more or less of this element. This 
is not the fact because of there being an excess of 
humor in our people. We are, if anything, rather 
deficient in this as compared to the French or Irish. 
It cannot, however, be said of us, as a shrewd 
French observer remarked of the English, that we 
take our amusements seriously. We have the wit 
developed from our common schools that is an 
exaggerated grotesqueness, but sufficiently amus- 
ing to keep us laughing at the mother-in-law, re- 
fractory stove-pipe, the girl upon the gate and 
staples of a like sort, that are as immortal as the 
memorable circus jokes that entertained the child- 
hood of our revolutionary fathers. It is not, I say, 
because of our turn for fun that to make a news- 
paper popular its editors must deal largely in wit, 
it is because life is so intense with us that we are 
driven to relaxation of some sort. Our climate 
stimulates the nervous system and so shortens life. 
To this we add the fact that we have conquered a 
continent in a space of time that makes its results 
seem marvelous. The consequence is that an aver- 
age American has no time for study and no time 
for thought. What he has of each is given to 
that which develops and makes useful material mat- 
ter. A newspaper is to an American what its name 
implies—a vehicle for the diffusion of news and a 
medium for advertising. I think this word news- 
paper far better than journal, so much affected. 
Our newspaper, as we now have it, was born of 
the late war. Previous to that armed strife the 
press was made up mainly of essays more or less 
heavy and always serious. It was looked at as a 
great moral engine and a political guide. The edi- 
tor was regarded as a superior person. He was 
addressed in a measured, impressive manner by 
correspondents who signed themselves “Pro Bono 
Publico,” “Junius Cato,” and other Roman names 
of great weight and sound. The whole business 
was slow and solemn. Theeditor wrote Johnsonian 
articles many columns in length that were a cross 
between Bacon’s Essays and Poor Richard’s 
Maxims, and our excellent ancestors dozed over 
them of evenings or Sunday afternoons. Under 
this condition the National Intelligencer, published 
at Washington, was a possibility. It was much af- 
fected by statesmen from the South and West, who 
came to Washington on horseback or by the old 
leathern convenience called a stage coach. The 
editorials of the Intelligencer were stately efforts 
of great length, beginning generally with “Cui 
bono” and ending with “Nous verrons.” I doubt 
whether many people read the Intelligencer, or that 
the few liked or fully appreciated these disquisi- 
tions. In its first inception, away back in the dim 
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past, it was the vehicle of sober speculation that 
Addison and Steele made entertaining and after- 
ward old Sam Johnson made ponderous and 
learned. 

However, the war came on, and, as William 

Groesbeck said, “war legislates,” and has legislated 
the “Intelligencers” out of existence. With a mil- 
lion of brave men in the field being inhumanly 
slaughtered, the reports from the strife were in- 
tensely exciting in their brief records of bloody 
disasters. From those the people got a taste for 
brief statements of facts. In consequence the 
learned essays went out never to return. The 
journalist now edits events, and the nearer he comes 
to paragraphs and the less he has to say in the way 
of comment the better for him. Looked at from 
this point of view, the American people are like 
Saint Paul, much learning makes them mad—too 
mad to subscribe or read. Of course there is a deal 
of excellent discussion in the editorial page, but 
to get it read, and it is seldom he can, the editor 
has to reduce them to paragraphs and give them a 
volatile turn. When the average American catches 
the editor obtruding any homilies upon him, he is 
apt to discontinue his paper. He considers it not 
only an impertinence, but, what is far worse, ob- 
taining his attention and consequent loss of time 
under false pretenses. The late Charles Reade, 
author of the most charming novels in the English 
language, first called my attention to the peculiar 
character of our press. “The enterprise,” he said, 
“is amazing. An American newspaper is a daily 
record of everything. Reading such is like putting 
one’s head out of a window, one takes in a world— 
all the sights, little and big, quiet or merry—one 
takes in the bad smells also. But,” he continued, 
“such publications are not possible in England. 
‘The lack of reverence would shock our people. 
Why, listen to this,” and he read:  “‘Jacob Thomp- 
son, an inestimable citizen, who accumulated such 
a fortune in dealing in pickled pig’s tails, entered 
Johnson’s blacksmith shop with five pounds of 
Abraham Sutter’s best powder in his coat-tail 
pocket. He went out through a hole in the roof. 
Funeral announcement as soon as his remains can 
be gathered in from the adjoining counties.’ An 
English‘ journal that would treat such a horrible 
event as that in such a flippant manner would be 
prosecuted.” The humor of this is found in Charles 
Reade treating the item as a historical fact. 

The fact of the form remaining with the sub- 
stance gone, misleads many. The editor with his 
imposing “We” and oracular utterances, even in 
paragraphs, deceives the common mind. News- 
papers to me resemble the kite, as I said in the be- 
ginning of this. It soars majestically and grace- 
fully in the clouds, and we forget that it is held in 
its pride of place by a slender string and a preposter- 
ous tail. The string is the subscription list, the 
tail the advertisers. The old-fashioned style of edi- 
torial comment, to a certain extent, clings to the 
newspaper, but it gets less so as time wears on. I 
believe the day is not far distant when this solemn 
business will cease. We shall have newspapers ere 
long in which even the form of editorial comment 
will be dispensed with. In the future of the news- 
paper humor must, of course, be more marked than 
in the past, for it has such a pronounced influence in 
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theevolutionnow going on. Humor gives just per- 
ception of perspective, for it really means the gro- 
tesque juxtaposition of incongruous ideas. It is 
a genius able to throw the logical sequence out of 
gear who can not only hold facts to their true rela- 
tion, but, in briefest and brightest phraseology, pre- 
sent them to the public. 


THE HYSTERICAL IN LITERATURE 
JAMES BUCKHAM....0.0-+cccccccssccccccecece NEW YORK OBSERVER 


The astonishing development of hysteria in 
American literature, within a comparatively brief 
period, may well arouse the concern of Christian 
people of every denomination. By hysteria I mean 
that class of morbid, over-wrought writing, that 
gets itself published in books with lurid titles and 
nightmare covers—a carnival of sensationalism, silli- 
ness and incomprehensible nonsense. Some of our 
most prolific writers seem to have broken loose from 
literary bedlam, and to be capering and cracking 
their heels in the face of the public, as if there were 
no longer any such thing as decency or propriety 
to be expected of a man who wields a pen. The 
improbable, the distressing, the fantastic, the im- 
moral, are all laid under contribution to furnish a 
feast that will make the reader wriggle in his chair. 
In one of these recent hysterical volumes three col- 
laborators put their heads together to devise, collect 
or “adapt” the most horrible stories possible con- 
cerning the torture and death of infants. This sort 
of thing is, perhaps, the worst phase of the pre- 
vailing literature of hysteria—the use of the shock- 
ing, the revolting, the unmentionable, as a means 
for attracting the attention of the reading public. 
Then there is another phase of literary hysteria—the 
supremely silly. Nine-tenths of the affected, ab- 
normal school of modern writers cultivate a kind 
of obscure, giggling nonsense, because it is easier 
to produce merely silly things than anything else. 
Such hysteria as this is more harmless than the 
convulsive sensationalism of a more virile class of 
writers, but no reader ever gets any inspiration or 
help or enlightenment out of it. It demoralizes by 
weakening the mental fibre. Associated with the 
shocking and silly literature of modern hysteria, is 
the no less outlandish and meaningless “poster” 
craze. Indeed, the modern poster seems to be a 
very good visible reflection of the literature which it 
is intended to advertise... . 

There is really but one way to neutralize and 
sterilize the hysterical in modern literature, and that 
is to hold it up to honest, hearty ridicule. There is 
material enough for satire, certainly, in the fan- 
tastic, pretentious, morbid compound of poor litera- 
ture and false art that is now making such a per- 
sistent bid for popular favor. Those who are easily 
drawn by some new thing (and their number is con- 
siderable) have been readily fascinated by this dime 
museum type of literature. They will crowd to see 
the disemboweled infant, the hypnotized girl, the 
man who turns his conscience inside out, the yel- 
low dancer, the red realist, and their like, until 
somebody with a healthier imagination shows them 
the ridiculousness and vulgarity of the whole thing. 
Then they will all go home, laughing; and the shut- 
ters of hysteria will be put up: and much elaborate 
stage scenery will pass into the hands of that relent- 
less old junk dealer, whom mortals call oblivion. 
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The Wishesecsecerrees 
Whoe’er she be, 
That’s not impossible she, 

That shall command my heart and me; 
Where’er she lie, 

Lock’d up from mortal eye. 

In shady leaves of destiny : 

Till that ripe birth 

Of stu lied Fate stand forth 

And teach her fair steps to our Earth; 


Tili that divine 

Idea takes a shrine 

Of crystal flesh, through which to shine: 
Meet you her, my wishes, 

Bespeak her to my blisses 

And be ye call’d, my absent kisses. 
I wish her beauty, 

That owes not all its duty 

To gaudy tire, or glist’ring shoe-tie. 
Something more than 

Taffeta or tissue can, 

Or rampant feather, or rich fan. 
More than the spoil 

Of shop, or silkworm’s toil, 

Or a bought blush, or a set smile. 
A face that’s best 

By its own beauty drest, 

And can alone command the rest. 


A face made up 
Out of no other shop, 
Than what Nature’s white hand sets ope. 


A cheek where youth, 
And blood, with pen of truth, 
Write, what the reader sweetly ru’th. 


A cheek where grows 

More than a morning rose: 

Which to no box his being owes. 
Lips, where all day 

A lover’s kiss may play, 

Yet carry nothing thence away. 
Looks that oppress 

Their richest tires, but dress 

And clothe their simple nakedness. 
Eyes, that displaces 

The neighbor diamond, and out-faces 


That sunshine by their own sweet graces. 


Tresses, that wear 
Jewels, but to declare 
How much themselves more precious are. 


Whose native ray 

Can tame the wanton day 

Of gems, that in their bright shades play. 
Each ruby there, 

Or pearl that dare appear, 

Be its own blush, be its own tear. 


A well-tam’d heart, 
For whose more noble smart 
Love may be long choosing a dart. 


Eyes, that bestow 

Full quivers on Love’s bow; 
Yet pay less arrows than they owe. 
Smiles, that can warm 

The blood, yet teach a charm, 
That chastity shall take no harm. 
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Blushes, that bin 
The burnish of no sin, 
Nor flames of aught too hot within. 


Joys, that confess 
Virtue their mistress, 
And have no other head to dress. 


Fears, fond and flight, 
As the coy bride’s, when night 
First does the longing lover right. 


Tears, quickly fled, 
And vain, as those are shed 
For a dying maidenhead. 


Days, that need borrow 

No part of their good morrow, 
From a fore-spent night of sorrow. 
Days, that in spite 

Of darkness, by the light 

Of a clear mind are day all night. 


Nights, sweet as they, 
Made short by lover's play, 
Yet long by th’ absence of the day. 


Life, that dares send 
A challenge to his end, 
And when it comes, say: ‘* Welcome, friend.” 


Sydneian showers 
Of sweet discourse, whose powers 
Can crown old Winter’s head with flowers. 


Soft silken hours, 
Open suns, shady bow’rs, 
*Bove all, nothing within that low’rs. 


Whate’er delight 
Can make day’s forehead bright, 
Or give down to the wings of night. 


In her whole frame 
Have Nature all the name, 
Art and ornament all the shame. 


Her flattery, 

Picture and poesy : 

Her counsel her own virtue be. 

I wish her store 

Of worth may leave her poor 

Of wishes ; and I wish—no more. 


Now if Time knows 
That her whose radiant brows 
Weave them a garland of my vows ; 


Her whose just bays 

My future hopes can raise, 

A trophy to her present praise ; 
Her that dares be 

What these lines wish to see: 

I seek no further, it is she. 
’Tis she, and here, 

Lo! I unclothe and clear 

My wishes’ cloudy character. 
May she enjoy it, 

Whose merit dare apply it, 

But modesty dares still deny it. 
Such worth as this is, 

Shall fix my flying wishes, 

And determine them to kisses. 
Let her full glory, 

My fancies, fly before ye, 

Be ye my fictions; but her story. 
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Careful weighing shows that an ordinary 
bee, not loaded, weighs the five-thousandth part of 
a pound, so that it takes five thousand bees to make 
a pound. But the loatled bee when he comes in 
fresh from the fields and flowers, freighted with 
honey or bee bread, weighs nearly three times more. 
Gunpowder dates from A. D. 346, while 
smokeless gunpowder dates back to 1845. 

Icebergs sometimes last for two hundred 








years. 

It has been estimated that an oak of average 
size, during the five months it is in leaf every year, 
sucks up from the earth about 123 tons of water. 
The total forest area of the United States is 
estimated at round 495,000,000 acres, or twenty-six 
per cent of total area. Alaska and Indian reserva- 
tions not included. 

It is estimated that the present wealth of the 
United States exceeds the wealth of the whole world 
at any period prior to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

The finished portion of the new Congres- 
sional Library at Washington has about forty-four 
miles of shelving, which will accommodate over two 
million volumes. The ultimate capacity of the 
building for books will be upward of four million 
five hundred thousand volumes, or nearly one hun- 
dred miles of shelving. 

—There are a few instances of protective mimi- 
cry in plants, though in general plants protect them- 
selves by spines, hairs, and poisonous secretions. 
The “Stone Mesembryanthemum” of the Cape of 
Good Hope resembles the stones among which it 
grows, and thus escapes the notice of wild herbivor- 
ous animals. It has also been observed that 
many plants growing in the stony soil of the Karoo 
have their tubers so like the stones around them that 
when not in leaf one cannot be distinguished from 
the other. 

An ingenious French statistician has re- 
cently been investigating the distance traveled by 
the eye in reading printed matter. He calculates 
that one million letters of the ordinary type used in 
newspapers, placed in close juxtaposition, extend 
over I,500 metres, somewhat less than a mile. But, 
according to his reckoning, there is not more than 
1,100 yards of reading matter in the average issue of 
a Parisian daily. Within the cover of the familiar 
yellow-backed novel will, as a rule, be found double 
that amount, and in order to cover the ground 
which is represented by all of M. Zola’s works, the 
eye would have to perform a journey of more than 
thirty miles. An average man, living for the av- 
erage period of human life, may be calculated to get 
through about 2,500 miles of readings before his 
task is done. 

One variety of the cricket has its ears in its 
hind legs. 

The number of mountain railways in the 
world in 1895 was as follows: Switzerland, 17; Ger- 
many, 14; Austria, 10; Italy, 4; France, 4; while four 
were distributed between Spain, Portugal, Greece 
and Madeira. In Asia there were three, one in the 
Sumatra, one in Japan, and one in Syria. In North 


























America there were three, in Central America one, 
and in South America four. 

The largest standing army is that of Russia, 
800,000 men; the next in size that of Germany, 592,- 
000; the third that of France, 555,000; the fourth, 
Austria, 323,000; after which come Italy, with 255,- 
000; Britain, with 210,000; Turkey, with 160,000; 
and Spain with 145,000. 

—-The depth of the Atlantic between the 
Canary Islands and the West Indies is something 
awful. A pretty level bottom runs right away from 
the African islands to the American ones, gradually 
deepening to nearly 19,000 feet. At this spot we 
might sink the highest point of the Alps and still 
have nearly half a mile of sea-water covering it. 

——-The theatres in Japan have a novel method of 
pass-out tickets whichare positively not transferable. 
When a person wishes to leave the theatre before 
the close of the performance, with the intention of 
returning, he goes to the doorkeeper and holds out 
his right hand. The doorkeeper then, with a 
rubber stamp, imprints on the palm the mark of the 
establishment. 

There are seventeen metals more valuable 
than gold, viz.: Iridium, valued at £60 per pound 
troy; gallium, £75; rhodium, £85; osmium, £120; 
ruthenium, £200; palladium, about £216; barium, 
£280; didymium, £500; cerium, £525; yttrium, £630; 
strontium, £670; calcium, £700; glucinum, £820; 
lithium, £1,080; zirconium, £1,115; rubidium, 
£1,400; vanadium, £1,725. 

It is calculated that a fluent speaker utters 
between 7,000 and 7,500 words in the course of an 
hour’s uninterrupted speaking; many orators, of 
more than usually rapid utterance, will reach 8,000, 
and even 9,000. But 125 words a minute, or 7,500 
an hour, is a fair average. 

It is a common experience amongst moun- 
tain climbers to find butterflies lying frozen on the 
snow, and so brittle that they break unless they are 
very carefully handled. Such frozen butterflies on 
being taken to a warmer climate recover themselves 
and fly away. Six species of butterflies have been 
found within a few hundred miles of the North Pole. 
The income of the Emperor of Russia for 
one day is £5,000; Sultan of Turkey, £3,600; Em- 
peror of Austria, £2,000; German Emperor, £1,600; 
King of Italy, £1,300; Queen Victoria, £1,300; King 
of Belgium, £1,300; President of France, £1,000; 
President of the United States, £25. 

The longest commercial distance at which 
the long-distance telephone is now operated is from 
Boston to St. Louis, a distance of 1,400 miles. This 
line is more than twice as long as any in Europe. 
Sawdust is turned into transportable fuel in 
Germany by a very simple process. It is heated 
under high steam pressure until the resinous in- 
gredients become sticky, when it is pressed into 
bricks. One man, with a two-horse power ma- 
chine, can turn out 9,000 bricks a day. 

It is said by philologists that there are thir- 
teen original languages, the Greek, Latin, German, 
Slavonic, Welsh, Biscayan, Irish, Albanian, Tar- 
tarian, Illyrian, Jazygian, Chaucin and Finnic. 
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FAMOUS PEOPLE’S ALIASES 
REASONS FOR THE INCOGNITO......+-eeeeeeseeeees HAPPY THOUGHT 


There is but little to be said in favor of adopting 


an alias. It has, in the majority of cases, the ap- 
pearance of being assumed because the person tak- 
ing it is ashamed to be known in his own name. 
If this is not so, why do so many people race under 
assumed names? Many of them, it is true, have 
now given up their aliases, but a goodly few are 
still known on the turf by names which certainly do 
not belong tothem. Mrs. Langtry is one of these; 
her name on the turf is Mr. Jersey, which name she 
evidently adopted because Jersey is her native 
place. The late Duchess of Montrose was Mr. 
Manton in the ring, and another recently deceased 
racing celebrity, Mr. Baird, adopted the name of 
Mr. Abingdon. Baron Rothschild raced under the 
name of Acton. Lord Dudley took that of Mr. 
Wardour, and Charles Hawtrey was Mr. Osmond. 
Noel Fenwick, the well-known city man, took the 
fanciful name of Warblington; Vigars, the banker, 
that of Kerns, and Mr. Rose raced under the cog- 
nomen of Adrian, which was, we believe, one of his 
Christian names. 

We will pass over the actors and actresses whose 
stage names are anything but their own, and authors 
writing under noms de plume to which they likewise 
have no real claim, and pass on to celebrities who 
have aliases which are more or less necessary 
to them, these being the people belonging to the 
royal families of Europe. To start with England. 
Everybody probably knows one of the incognitas 
of Her Majesty—that of Countess of Balmoral. 
But she does not always use that alias. Sometimes 
when she travels she does so under the name of the 
Duchess of Lancaster, this being one of her numer- 
ous titles. The Prince of Wales is Mr. Moulton 
amongst other things, and the Princess Maud, who 
has always had a passion for traveling incognito, 
usually adopts the name of Miss Mills. Once as 
“Miss Mills” she spent two or three weeks in a 
country house, being introduced as a newcomer 
by a chaperone, whose position was sufficient guar- 
antee. Despite the fact that she was obviously 
among the guests rather than of them, she hadallthe 
men of the party at her feet. With great good hu- 
mor, but with gentle dignity, she discouraged their 
advances, and it was not until the truant princess 
was safely home again that her identity was dis- 
closed. Another member of the royal family has an 
incognita; this is Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Connaught, who, when traveling, almost invari- 
ably assumes the name of Countess of Sussex. 

Of European crowned heads there are a consider- 
able number who have aliases. The King of the 
Belgians, when he travels incognito, passes as the 
Comte de Ravenstein. The Emperor of Austria 
travels as Count Hohenembs—that is his strictest 
incognito name, and is not very generally known. 
His wife, the Empress of Austria, when taking some 
of her long rambles alone, adopts the name of Eliza- 
beth Nicholson. She once had a favorite lady’s 
maid of that name, to whom she was deeply at- 
tached, and has perpetuated her name by adopting 





it as her incognita. Austria has furnished another 
celebrated alias—that of John Orth. He was the 
Archduke Salvator of Austria, but he quarreled 
with his brother, and in .consequence adopted the 
name of John Orth, and sailed as a master of a trad- 
ing vessel. When last heard of he was at Rio, 
where he paid off his crew. That was in 1890— 
since when he has disappeared completely. For 
some reason or another, the German Emperor does 
not appear to possess an alias—at least, we have 
never come across it. But his two sons, Prince 
William and Eitel Fritz, both possess traveling 
names; at least, they both possess the same, for 
when traveling incognito, they do so under the name 
of Counts of Ravensberg. Just now Prince Victor 
Napoleon is traveling under an assumed name— 
that of Count Montfort; but, strictly speaking, he 
cannot be said to be one of the crowned heads of 
Europe. “ 

We might conclude with a pair of examples which 
are a matter of history. They are the aliases of 
Charles II. and Queen Anne. The Merry Monarch 
when he was out on his midnight revels in London 
or anywhere else invariably took the name of Row- 
ley; whilst Anne, when corresponding with the 
Duchess of Marlborough, used to sign her name 
Jennings—a name the real possessor of which was 
Sarah Duchess of Marlborough herself. 





OVERPRODUCTION OF BOOKS 
THE DESPAIR OF LIBRARIANS. ...seeeseeseees SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


The enormous output of books in late years sur- 
prises everyone; few facts are more familiar, few are 
more commonly remarked, and few arouse such 
confusion of mind as to where they came from, why 
they exist, and how they find buyers and readers. 
In the year 1895 no fewer than 5,580 new books 
were published in England, besides 935 new edi- 
tions of old books. In a single month the New 
York Times, to which we are indebted for these 
facts, has received more than 400 books for review. 
The output is indeed so large that one might be 
tempted to infer that the proportion of books pub- 
lished to manuscripts offered for publication is be- 
coming every year much larger than it formerly 
was. But the fact appears to be that this propor- 
tion, instead of changing in that way, is changing 
in the other direction. With all the increase in 
publications, there has also been increase in writ- 
ing. Frederick Macmillan, at a recent dinner in 
London, stated that his house in one year had ac- 
cepted only twenty-two books out of 315 that were 
submitted; while Mr. A. Chatto, in a published inter- 
view, affirmed that his house accepted an average of 
only about 13 for every 500 submitted. ~ Sur- 
rounded as we have been by a flood, we have, there- 
fore, to thank the publishers that we are not in the 
midst of a deluge. Assuming that Mr. Macmillan’s 
ratio is the ratio of all publishers, and provided all. 
submitted manuscripts had been published, but ex- 
cluding the unknown factor that the same manu- 
script was often submitted to several publishers, we 
should have had instead of 5,580 new books, 72,540; 
while the same computation, with Mr. Chatto’s 
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figures as a guide, would have given us 212,040 
books, or nearly 700 for each day of the year, ex- 
clusive of Sundays! 

The causes of this increase in the number of books 
are not far to seek. Cheapness of production— 
cheaper composition, cheaper paper, cheaper bind- 
ing—is a great one, but a greater is the increase in 
the number of those who read. Popular education 
here shows some of the results of its work. But 
who shall say why 313 persons should continue to 
write books when only twenty-two can have them 
accepted, or why 500 should write them when only 
thirteen can hope for acceptatice? Is this also due 
to the spread of popular education and the resultant 
ambition to write? The ability to write has be- 
come a common accomplishment; that is, the ability 
to write what is fairly grammatical. Scores of per- 
sons who write books which they hope to see pub- 
lished probably do not realize that sometiling more 
than correct sentences is necessary. Provided 
they have a subject, with some knowledge of it, all 
that remains necessary from their standpoint is to 
write correctly. They do not know that correct 
writing no more makes a good writer than correct 
use of mechanics’ tools makes an architect. No 
mere grammarian ever was an artist in words; in- 
deed, the greatest artists in words have sometimes 
not been grammarians at all. 

The future probably holds for us little hope that 
the number of books will decline; on the contrary, 
they are more likely to increase in number with the 
years. But we need not despair; despair remains 
only for the librarians—for Mr. Spofford and Dr. 
Billings. The great public will be protected, for 
the good books will live, and the bad ones will 
surely die—and the death will be a natural 
one. There were millions of houses in the 
ancient world, but only one Parthenon. Italy 
has had millions of buildings, but the Pan- 
theon, St. Mark’s, and St. Peter’s still stand, 
as they will stand for some ages longer. We 
may get our 5,000 or our 10,000 books each year, 
but it will still remain true that not more than one 
really great book can be produced in a century or 
so. Europe waited several centuries to get her 
Dante, her Shakespeare, her Moliére, her Cervan- 
tes. Meanwhile, with the second great ones came 
whole regiments of lesser men, who had their brief 
reward, and then went each his silent way. book in 
hand, into the unknown beyond. 





WORLD’S DEBTS INCREASING 

STATISTICS OF INTEREST......-..ceeeececececs PALL MALL GAZETTE 
Whether it be a good or a bad thing forthe nations, 
there is no room to doubt that the debts of the world 
are growing steadily. In 1875 it was computed 
that they stood at £4,750,000,000, as compared with 
a round £4,200,000,000 two years earlier. On the 
basis of figures, many of which have been obtained 
by us at first hand, and are likely on that account to 
be more accurate than some of the wild guesses 
to which cerfain irresponsible statisticians have 
treated us, we ourselves estimate that the indebted- 
ness of the world to-day stands at £5,800,000,000. 
As probably everyone knows, France has the doubt- 
ful distinction of being the country which has the 
largest debt. The latest figures put the total at 
something like £1,200,000,000, which is nearly 
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double the debt—£660,000,000—of Great Britain, 


which ranks as second on the list. Russia follows 
with a total of £575,000,000, and insignificant Italy 
comes fourth with £506,000,000—that is, if we count 
as separate items the joint debt of Austria-Hungary 
and the individual debts of the two portions of the 
nation. The joint debt stood, in 1895, at £275,990,- 
000; while the debt of Austria alone was £122,678,- 
600, and that of Hungary alone £207,729,000, or 
£606,397,600 in all. The United States debt 
amounts to £339,000,000, and that of Spain—ex- 
‘clusive of the more recent loans in prosecution of 
the war in Cuba—at £279,000,000. In the follow- 
ing statement we give a comparison for 1875 and 
1895 of the indebtedness of the nations which now 
owe, or did then owe, £100,000,000 or over: 


1875. 1895. 
Country. (Estimated. | ( Estimated.) 

France £900,000,000 £1,200,000,000 
Great Britain 780,000,000 660,000,000 
Russia 340,000,000 575,000,000 
Italy 390,000,000 505,000,000 
United States 440,000,000 339,000,000 
Spain ‘ : 375,000,000 279,000,000 
Austria-Hungary 350,000,000 606,000,000 
Germany 200,000,000 84,000,000 
Australasia . 46,000,000 240,000,000 
Turkey .135.000.000 180,000,000 
Portugal 69,000,000 153,000,000 
India 130,000,000 127,000,000 
Brazil 94,000,000 118,000,000 
Egypt 750,00,000 106,000,000 

Total £4.324,000,000 £5,172,000,000 


In spite of the substantial reduction of the Eng- 
lish, American, Spanish and German debts, there is 
a net increase for the fourteen nations in the twenty 
years of £848,000,000. It may be added that in 
1885 these same twelve nations owed £4,140,000,- 
000, made up thus: France, £998,000,000; Great 
Britain, £740,000,000; Italy, £455,000,000; Russia, 
£381,000,000; United States, £379,000,000; Spain, 
£270,000,000; India, £127,000,000; Turkey, £127,- 
000,000; Australasia, £98,000,000; and Portugal, 
£83,000,000. In the years 1875-85 there was on 
this showing a net reduction of about £15,000,000 
on the indebtedness of the nations enumerated; but 
the whole world’s obligations in 1885 represented 
an increase on 1875, our calculations giving a total 
for the former of nearly £4,900,000,000. Among 
the minor debtors, Belgium has increased its obliga- 
tions from £71,000,000, in 1875, to £91,000,000, in 
1895, and in the same time the debt of the Nether- 
lands has gone up from £80,000,000 to £92,500,000, 
and that of Canada from £30,000,000 to £51,300,- 
ooo. The Greek debt stands at £32,984,000, and 
that of Mexico at £32,720,000 (as against £63,500,- 
ooo in 1875); while among the new borrowers must 
be reckoned Japan, which now owes £47,300,000, 
and the Argentine Republic, which owes about £74,- 
000,000. For the small botrowers—Bulgaria, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Chili, Peru, Servia, etc.— 
we have allowed £150,000,000, which is probably 
only two-thirds of the actual obligations of these 
nations. 

The sum paid annually as interest on the world’s 
debts approximates to £230,000,000. Twenty 
years ago the total was about £200,000,000, and the 
increase of only £30,000,000 with a capital addition 
of more than £1,000,000,000 is explained by the fact 
that money now is cheaper, provided credits are 
good, than it was in 1875, when on some of its loans 














England was paying 34 per cent; India, 4 per cent; 
Holland, 4} per cent; Canada, 44 per cent; France, 
Russia, and Brazil, 5 per cent; Italy and Portugal, 
6 per cent; Hungary, 74 per cent; Egypt, 8 per cent; 
Turkey and Peru, 10 per cent; Spain, 15 per cent; 
and Mexico, 18 per cent. France, of course, pays 
out the largest sum of money every year in the way 
of interest, the total running to about £37,000,000, 
or 19s. 8d. per head of the population. Great Brit- 
ain’s disbursement is £24,540,000, or I2s. Od. per 
head. Russia pays out a little more, £24,726,000, 
or 4s. 11d. per head. Austria-Hungary, on the 
joint and special debts, pays out £37,190,000 a year, 
and the average per capita expenditure on the joint 
debt is 4s. 10d., on the special Austrian debt Ios. 
1od., and on the special Hungarian debt 15s. The 
annual charge in Italy amounts to £23,450,000, 
which works out at the rate of 15s. 1d. per head. 
Spain pays nearly £11,300,000 interest annually, 
or 13s. Id. per head. Though the capital itself is 
a large item, the charge per annum in the United 
States is no more than Is. gd. per head. In 
Uruguay, on the other hand, it runs to as much as 
£1 2s. 6d. per head. Burdett says that in Peru this 
per capita charge runs to £1 3s., but there must be 
something wrong with Burdett’s figures. In 
Portugal the amount is 15s. tod. per head, and in 
Egypt 11s. 10d. per head. In Germany it is no 
more than Is. 4d. 

Can any one say off hand what is the aggregate 
debt of all the English possessions in all parts of 
the globe? We will give the total—it is £1,097,- 
166,600. After the mother country, India has the 
heaviest debt; the total being, as we have seen, 
£127,600,000. Then comes New South Wales with 
£58,225,000, Canada with £51,288,000 (net), Vic- 
toria with £47,937,300, New Zealand with £309,- 
635,000, Queensland with £30,639,500, Cape Colony 
with £27,675,178, and South Australia with £23,- 
100,000. St. Helena brings up the rear with a 
modest £5,408. 





ORIGIN OF NAMES OF WEEK DAYS 
DEDICATION TO THE GODS....-.-.ceeeeeeeeeere ORPHAN’S BOUQUET 

The week was unknown to the ancients of the 
classic ages, till it was gradually adopted, along 
with Christianity, under the later emperors. The 
arrangements of the heavenly bodies, according to 
their distances from the earth, is in this order: 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury the 
Moon; and it was a principle of the ancient astrology 
that these planets presided in succession over the 
hours of the day, and from which the Latin designa- 
tions given to the days of the week have been de- 
rived; and from these have been formed the modern 
names used in different countries, either by literal 
translation, or, in the Teutonic tongues, by the sub- 
stitution, in some cases, of the corresponding deity 
of northern paganism for the classical god. 

Sunday is so called, because it was anciently dedi- 
cated to the worship of the sun. Monday means 
literally the day of the moon. Tuesday was dedi- 
cated to Tuisco, the Mars of our Saxon ancestors, 
the deity that presided over combats, strifes, and 
litigation. Hence, in England Tuesday is assize 


day; the day for combat, or commencing litigation. 
In this country it is generally the day selected for 
Wednes- 


the opening of court terms or sessions. 
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day is so called from Wodin, or Odin, a deity or 
chief among the northern nations of Europe. 
Thursday was named by the Saxons from Thor, 
the old Teutonic god of thunder. Friday is from 
Frea or Friga, a goddess of the old Saxon my- 
thology. Saturday means simply Saturn’s day, the 
name being derived from the deity of that name. 


MORE MAXIMS FROM GOETHE 
M. RB. SILSBY....-seeseseceees COMPILED FOR CURRENT LITERATURE 





——The youth is the hope of the boy, the man of 
the youth. 
Every situation—nay, every moment—is of 
infinite worth; for it is the representative of a whole 
eternity. 
I believe in God and in Nature, and in the 
triumph of good over evil. 
His heart’s most glad, whose hand is free. 
Joy still must sorrow, sorrow joy attend. 
We should form the habit of hearing a little 
song, reading a good poem, secing an excellent pic- 
ture, or uttering a sensible observation every day. 
It is in vain in this world to expect a com- 
plete fulfillment of our wishes. 
Within thy own sphere accomplish what 
thou canst; be active and cheerful and find happi- 
ness in pursuing the present. 
As long as it is day, we can keep our heads 
up, and as long as we can produce we shall not fail. 
He who will work aright must never rail, 
must not trouble himself at all about what is done, 
but only to do well himself. For the great point is, 
not to pull down, but to build up, and in this hu- 
manity finds pure joy. 
A fact of our lives is valuable, not so far as it 
is true, but so far as it is significant. 
Love engenders love, and one who is loved 
can easily govern. 
Hate injures no one; it is contempt that casts 
men down. 
We must not take the faults of our youth into 
our old age; for old age brings with it its own de- 
fects. 


. 









































which knock 





Men are swimming pots, 
against each other. 
The character of every man is known by his 
history. 

——Life is short; we must try to do one another 
a good turn. 








THE SIBERIAN RAILROAD 
LONGEST LINE IN THE WORLD....+++-2+e+eeeeeeeeers NEW YORK SUN 


Five and a half years have now elapsed since the 
first stroke was given to the construction of Russia’s 
great Siberian railroad, the longest on the globe. 
That the energy with which it has been prosecuted 
does not lessen may be known from the recent 
statement that 70,000 men were at work upon it. 
French loans are available for its continuation, 
while it is surmised that a recent arrangement be- 
tween Russia and China may have given the for-, 
mer the privilege of striking through Manchuria 
and seeking an open water terminus, possibly in the 
neighborhood of Port Arthur. . 

There is some reason, however, to suppose that 
a terminus in any case may be arranged at Vladi- 
vostock, for, to begin with, that is Russia’s own 
port, the southernmost in Siberia, and it is a ques- 
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tion whether Russia will reject the absolute control 
of the eastern terminus, and of a long stretch in the 
interior, which she now possesses, for a mere right 
of way and of occupation granted by China, which 
for one reason. or another might at some time be 
revoked. If within a few years Russia should be 
able to annex Manchuria, the case would be differ- 
ent, but she cannot fail to see the advantages of hav- 
ing her great railroad withdrawn from the dangers 
of destruction by an enemy. 

Of course, a great object in changing the termi- 
nus from Vladivostock to some part of the Gulf 
of Pechili would be that of avoiding the former’s 
ice-bound harbor. But it is said to have been found 
recently quite practicable to break channels through 
the ice, and the winter embargo seems less formida- 
ble than of old. Again, the original plan for follow- 
ing the valley of the Amoor has caused the obstruc- 
tion already of a part of the road in the Usuri 
district for the purpose of connecting with the trunk 
road as it moves eastward. Perhaps it may turn 
out, however, that Russia will pursue a double plan, 
first in giving to the Vladivostock region the enor- 
mous benefits that would result from becoming the 
eastern terminus of the great railroad, including 
the development of her empire here, and then in 
securing also a Korean or Chinese outlet, so as to 
procure the additional and vast commercial advan- 
tages of drawing to her line Chinese and Japanese 
trade. 

The whole length of the Siberian railroad is esti- 

mated at 4,700 miles, assuming the terminus to be 
Vladivostock, and it is said that the through travel 
by rail and river will be established four years hence. 
At a recent date, however, the road was open to the 
Obi river, nearly 900 miles east of the Ural Moun- 
tains, and it has been said that during the present 
winter it will be open as far even as the Yenisei, the 
great river which, rising among the Altai Moun- 
tains in the Chinese Empire, flows clear across 
Siberia to the Arctic ocean. The chief city on the 
Yenisei is Krasnoiarsk, which is on the line of the 
railroad, and the present intermediate object of am- 
bition. Beyond Krasnoiarsk are several diverging 
upper branches of Yenisei, which will mark succes- 
sive stages of progress; while Lake Baikal, a very 
large sheet of water, is a point of great prominence. 
All the region east of the Yenisei is mountainous, 
and construction there correspondingly slow and 
expensive. Carryingtheroad through Manchuria to 
Vladivostock apart from any question of a terminus 
at some other and more southerly port, would it- 
self be a great shortening of distance and would 
justify the alleged agreement with China. The 
road will run around the southern extremity of Lake 
Baikal, which is very deep, and it will be seen that 
the route thence through Manchuria would be much 
the shorter. But, on the other hand, there is the 
value of the road in building up all the region 
which it traverses. Great stories are told of the 
_gathering of population and the founding of towns 
along the line, recalling some of our western ex- 
periences. Russia will naturally want as many of 
these advantages as possible for herself. 

Indeed, the changes to be wrought by this rail- 
road, with the opening of agricultural, timber and 
mineral regions, cannot yet be fully computed. 
The road at first will have but a single track, but 
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the arrangements are such that a second can be laid. 





Writing on this subject, Thomas G. Allen, Jr., 
in the Atlanta Constitution, says: I cannot share 
in the general opinion that the Trans-Siberian rail- 
way was designed chiefly for strategical purposes. 
It is quite true that the completion of this trans-con- 
tinental highway will enable Russia at very short 
notice to fill up the weak gaps along her sparsely 
settled Chinese flank and at the same time to open 
up an avenue for the ready transport of troops to 
the Pacific littoral, thereby greatly augmenting her 
influence in eastern waters. Nevertheless the com- 
niercial development of Siberia, which with every 
encouragement from the government, is following 
rapidly in the wake of this opening enterprise, seems 
to me to have been the paramount object in the 
minds of its originators. The emperor himself, 
who is president of the board of directors for the 
Trans-Siberian railway,.is taking the liveliest per- 
sonal interest in the matter of Siberian immigration. 
This is one of the first uses to which the railway is 
being put and in consequence over 400,000 immi- 
grants were transported last year at the nominal 
rate of one mill per mile. The governors of the 
various provinces have been instructed to defer 
ether duties in order to attend to the distribution 
of free land and timber, promised to the immigrants, 
many of whom have been obliged to return to Euro- 
pean Russia through the inability of the officials 
to cope in time with the overwhelming tide of ap- 
plications. New towns are springing up all along 
the line, and the populations of the old ones rapidly 
increasing, especially in the trading quarters. 
Novo Nicholzvsk, which now lies at the junction of 
the Trans-Siberian railway and the Ob River sys- 
tem, one of the most advantageous commercial posi- 
tions along the route, has sprung up, like a mush- 
room, in the very heart of the wilderness and to-day 
it is impossible to buy a piece of land there within 
one mile radius of the station house. The teeming 
valleys of the southern Ob and Yenesei Rivers are 
already being tapped to supply the untilled steppe 
lands of western Siberia on the one hand and the 
untillable mountainous districts of Eastern Siberia 
on the other, thus giving full play to the natural 
laws of compensation. Not five years ago, during 
the bread famine in eastern Siberia, when wheat in 
Irkutsk was selling for $1.50 per pound, it could be 
bought in Bernal in the Ob valley for about eight 
cents. To correct such internal defects as this, as 
well as develop the latent resources of the country 
is, in my opinion, the chief. purpose of the Trans- 
Siberian railway. 

Like the Trans-Caspian line to Samarcand, the 
Trans Siherian railway was decided upon with very 
little preliminary discussion or _ investigation. 
Alexander III. simply wrote: “Let there be a 
line” and a line there is, every day more rapidly ap- 
proaching to completion. There is hardly a doubt 
that the impulse to construct the Trans-Siberian 
line was largely derived from the successful com- 
pletion of the Canadian Pacific railway, and its sub- 
sequent development of the British North American 
possessions; for in many respects Siberia is to Rus- 
sia what Canada is to England—a great landed 
heritage, full of magnificent resources, only wait- 
ing to be developed. 
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MAJOR JOHN CRANCEFORD AND HIS FRIEND, GIDEON BATTS 


By OPIE READ 





[A selected reading from An Arkansas Planter, by Opie 
Read. Rand, McNally & Company, publishers. Major John 
Cranceford, the Arkansas planter, is a typical Southern 
country gentleman, the most conspicuous figure in the neigh- 
borhood Mr. Read so characteristically and happily por- 
trays. ‘‘ His wife,” writes Mr. Read, ‘‘ was deeply religious, 
and year after year she besought him to join the church, 
pleaded with him at evening when the two children were 
kissed good-night—and at last he stood the rector’s cross- 
examination and had his name placed upon the register. It 
was a hard struggle, but he weeded out: his oaths until but 
one was left—a bold ‘ by the blood.’ He said that he would 
part even with this safety valve but that it would require time ; 
and it did. The Major believed in the gradual moral im- 
provement of mankind, but he swore that the world intellec- 
tually was going to the devil. And for this conviction he had 
a graded proof. ‘Listen to me a minute,’ he was wont to 
say. ‘I'll make it clear to you. My grandfather was gradu- 
ated with great honors from Harvard, my father was gradu- 
ated with honor. I got through all right, but my son Tom 
failed.’ Gideon Batts, the Major’s friend and boon com- 
panion, is a character best described in the author’s own 
words: ‘‘ He was short, fat, and bald; he was bow-legged, 
with a comical squat; his eyes stuck out like the eyes of a 
swamp frog; his nose was enormous, shapeless, and red. 
To the Major’s family he traced the dimmest line of kinship. 
During twenty years he had operated a small plantation that 
belonged to the Major, and he was always at least six years 
behind with his rent. He had married the widow Martin, 
and afterward swore that he had been disgracefully deceived 
by her, that he had expected much but had found her money- 
less; and after this he had but small faith in woman. His 
wife died and he went into contented mourning, and out of 
gratitude to his satisfied melancholy, swore that he would 
pay his rent, but failed. Upon the Major he held a strong 
hold, and this was a puzzle to the neighbors. Their char- 
acters stood at fantastic and whimsical variance; one never 
in debt, the other never out of debt; one clamped by honor, 
the other feeling not its restraining pinch. But together 
they would ride abroad, laughing along the road. To Mrs. 
Cranceford old Gid was a pest. With the shrewd digs of a 
woman, the bldod-letting side stabs of her sex, she had often 
shown her disapproval of the strong favor in which the Major 
held him; she vowed that her husband had gathered many 
an oath from Gid’s swollen store of execration (when, in 
truth, Gid had been an apt pupil under the Major), and she 
had hoped that the Major’s attachment to the church would 
of necessity free him from the humiliating association with 
the old sinner, but it did not, for they continued to ride 
abroad, laughing along the road.”] 


At evening old Gid came, with many a snort and 
many a noisy stamp at the dogs prancing upon the 


porch. Into the library he bustled, puffing and im- 
portant, brisk with the air of business. “John,” he 
said, as he sat down, “ the last bale of my cotton 
has been hauled to the landing. It will be loaded 
to-night and to-morrow morning I’m going with 
it down to New Orleans; and, I gad, I’ll demand 
the last possible cent, for it’s the finest staple I ever 
saw.” 

“T thought you were going to bunch it and sell 
with me,” the Major replied. 

“I intended to, John, but you see I’m too far 
ahead of you to wait. I don’t like to discount my 
industry by waiting. The truth is, I want the 
money as soon as I can get it. I am chafing to dis- 


. have passed upon it. 


charge my debts. It may be noble to feel and ac- 
knowledge the obligations of friendship, but the 
consciousness of being in debt,a moneyed debt, even 
to a friend, is blunting to the higher sensibilities and 
hampering to the character. Now, you’ve never 
been in debt, and therefore you don’t know what 
slavery is.” 

“What! 
time.” 

“Yes, but you had a way of getting out from 
under it, John. We don’t deserve any credit for 
paying a debt if it comes easy, if it’s natural to us. 
Why, a man with the faculty of getting out from 
under a debt is better off and is more to be envied 
than the man who has never known what it is to 
walk under a weight of obligations, for to throw off 
the burden brings him a day of real happiness, while 
the more prudent and prosperous person is ac- 
quainted merely with contentment. You've had a 
good time in your life, John. On many an occa- 
sion when other men would have been at the end 
of the string you have reached back, grabbed up 
your resources and enjoyed them. Yes, sir. And 
you have more education that I have, but you can 
never hope to rival me in wisdom.” 

The Major was standing on the hearth, and lean- 
ing his head back against the mantel-piece, he 
laughed; and from Mrs. Cranceford’s part of the 
house came the impatient slam of a door. 

“It’s a fact, John. . And within me there is just 
enough of rascality to sweeten my wisdom.” 

“There is no doubt as to the rascality, Gid. The 
only question is with regard to the wisdom.” 

“Easy, John. The wisdom is sometimes hidden; 
modesty covers it up, and if the rascality is always 
apparent it is my frankness that holds it up to view. 
Yes, sir. But my wisdom lacks something, is in 
want of something to direct it. Pure wisdom can’t 
direct itself, John; it is like gold—it must have an 
alloy. You’ve got that alloy, and it makes you 
more successful as a man, but sometimes less 
charming as a companion. The part of a man that 
means business is disagreeable to a gentle, humor- 
loving nature like mine. I perceive that I’ve got 
my speculative gear on, and I’m bold; yes, for I am 
soon to discharge a sacred obligation and then to 
walk out under the trees a free man. But I’m 
naturally bold. Did you ever notice that a sort of 
self-education makes a man adventurous in his talk 
when a more systematic training might hold him 
down with the clamps of too much care?” 

“Yes, might inflict him with the dullness of pre- 
cision,” the Major suggested, smiling upon his 
guest. 

“That’s it, and for this reason half-educated men 
are often the brightest. I read a book—and I 
reckon I’m as fond of a good book as any man— 
without bringing to bear any criticisms that scholars 
But with you it is different.” 

“Gid, you ascribe scholarship to me when in fact 
you are far more bookish than I am. You sit in 
your den all alone and read while I’m shut up in 
my Office going over my accounts. From care you 
have a freedom that I can never hope to find.” 


I’ve owed fifty thousand dollars at a 
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“John, in comparison with me you don’t know 
what care is.” 

The Major laughed. 

“Tt’s a fact, John. Why, I have care enough to 
kill a statesman or strain a philosopher. Look at 
me; I’m old and don’t amount to anything, and that 
is one of the heaviest cares that can settle down 
upon man. Wise? Oh, yes, we'll grant that, but 
as I before remarked, my wisdom lacks proper di- 
rection. It is like ill-directed energy, and that, you 
know, counts for nothing. I once knew a fellow 
that expended enough energy in epileptic fits to 
have made hima fortune. He'd fall down and kick 
and paw the air—a regular engine of industry, but 
it was all wasted. But he had a brother, a lazy 
fellow, and he conceived the idea of a sort of gear 
for him, so that his jerkings and kicks operated a 
patent churn. So, if I only had some ingenious 
fool to harness me I might do something.” 

“Why,” said the Major, “I wouldn't have you 
otherwise than what you are. Suppose you were to 


become what might be termed a useful citizen, . 





truthful and frugal 

“Hold on, John,” Gid broke in, holding up his 
hands. “You distress me with your picture. When 
I hear of a frugal man I always imagine he’s 
hungry. Yes, sir. But let me tell you, I'll be a 
man of affairs when I come back from New Orleans. 
You may be assured of that. I’m going to scatter 
money about this neighborhood. Why, every lout 
within ten miles square, if he’s got fifteen dollars, 
holds his opinion above mine. Ah, by a lucky 
chance I see that your demijohn is in here. And 
now just fill up this bottle,” he added, producing a 
flask as if by a sleight-of-hand trick, “and I will bid 


you good-night.” 


A neighboring planter, having just returned from 
New Orleans, told the Major that in the French 
market he had met Gid, who had informed him that 
for his cotton he had received a premium above the 
highest price, in recognition of its length of fibre 
and the care with which it had been handled. The 
part of the statement that bore upon the length of 
fibre was accepted by the Major, but he laughed ai 
the idea that Gid’s care should call for reward. But 
so good a report was pleasing to him and he told 
his wife that her denunciation of the old fellow must 
soon be turned into praise. And with cool thought- 
fulness she thus replied: “John, is it possible that at 
this late day you are still permitting that man to fill 
your eyes with dust? Has he again wheedled you 
into the belief that he is going to pay you? It does 
seem to me that your good sense ought to show you 
that man as he really is.” 

They were at the dinner table. The Major 
shoved back his chair and looked at his wife long 
and steadily. “Margaret,” said he, “there is such a 
thing as persecution, and you are threatened with a 
practice of it. But do I believe he is going to pay 
me? Ido. And naturally you want to know my 
reason for thinking so.” 

“Yes, I should like to know. I suppose your 
kindness rather than your judgment has found a 
reason. It always does.” 

“Good; and the reason which a kindness dis- 
covers, though the search for it may be a mistake, is 
better than the spirit that inspires a perse=ution. 
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However, we won't indulge in any fine-drawn argu- 
ment; we will , 
“Search for another reason when one is ex- 
ploded,” she suggested, victoriously smiling upon 
him. 

“Oh, you mean that I really haven’t found one. 
To tell you the truth I haven’t a very strong one. 
But in some way he has convinced me of his sincer- 
ity. I have forced upon him the understanding 
that at least a good part of the money must be paid, 
and the fact that he took me seriously, forms, per- 
haps, the basis of my belief in his desire to face his 
obligations. We shall see.” 

Several days passed, but they saw nothing of 
Gid. It was known that he was at home, for Jim 
Taylor had told the news of his return. At this 
neglect the Major was fretted, and one morning he 
sent word to Gid that he must come at once and 
give an account of himself. It was nearly noon 
when the old fellow arrived. Clumsily he dis- 
mounted from his horse, and meekly he made his 
way into the yard, tottering as he walked. He ap- 
peared to have lost flesh, and his skin was yellow 
with worry and with want of sleep. The Major 
came forward and they met and shook hands under 
a tree. J‘rom an upper window Mrs. Cranceford 
jiooked upon them. 

“Gid, I didn’t know what had become of you. I 
heard of you after you had received’ for your cotton 
more than the market price, and 2 

“Tt was a fine shipment, John. Have you a rope 
handy? I want to hang myself. And why? RBe- 
cause I don’t expect any one to believe my state- 
ment; but John, as sure as I am alive this minute, 
my pocket was picked in the French market. Hold 
on, now. I don’t ask you to believe me, for I won't 
be unreasonable, but [ hope I may drop dead this 
moment if I wasn’t robbed. And that’s the reason 
[ have held back. Get the rope and I’ll hang my- 
self. I don’t want to live any longer. I am no ac- 
count on the face of the earth. I sang like a cricket 
when I might have been more in earnest, and now 
when my condition is desperate, the fact that I have 
been foolish and careless takes all weight from my 
words. As I came along my old horse stumbled, 
and I didn’t try to check him—I wanted him to fall 
and kill me. Get me the rope.” 

The Major took off his hat and leaned against the 
tree. With humility, with drooping patience, Gid 
waited for him to speak, and his ear was strained to 
catch the familiar word of hope, or mayhaps the 
first bar of a resounding laugh. The first words es- 
caped him; he heard only their cold tone without 

comprehending their meaning: 

“T want you to get off that place just as soon as 
you can; and I want you to go as you came—with 
nothing. I have laughed at you while you were 
cheating me; I have placed a premium upon your 
worthlessness and rascality. There is no good in 
you. Get off that place just as soon as you can.” 

“John ——” b 

“Don’t call me John. You are a hypocrite and a 
deadbeat. Yes, you have sung like a cricket and I 
have paid dearly for your music. Don’t say a word 
to me; don’t open your lying mouth, but get out of 
this yard as soon as your wretched legs can carry 
you, and get off that place at once.” 

The Major turned his back upon him, and the old 














fellow tottered to the gate. With an effort he 
scrambled upon his horse and was gone. He looked 
back as if he expected to see a hand upraised, com- 
manding him to stop; he listened for a voice inviting 
him to return; but he saw no hand, heard no voice, 
and onward down the road he went. In the high- 
way he met a man and the man spoke to him, but 
he replied not, neither did he lift his heavy eyes, 
but rode onward, drooping over the horse’s neck. 
He passed the house of Wash Sanders, and from the 
porch the invalid hailed him, but he paid no heed. 

. Upon reaching home, or the cypress log house 
which for him had so long been a free and easy 
asylum, he feebly called a negro to take his horse. 
Into the house he went, into the only habitable 
room. It was at best a desolate abode; the walls 
were bare, the floor was rotting, but about him he 
cast a look of helpless affection, at the bed, at a shelf 
whereon a few books were piled. He opened a 
closet and took therefrom a faded carpet-bag and 
into it he put Rousseau’s Confessions, then an old 
book on logic, and then he hesitated and looked up 
at the shelf. All were dear to him, these thumbed 
and dingy books; many a time at midnight had they 
supped with him beside the fire of muttering white- 
oak coals, and out into the wild bluster of a storm 
had they driven care and loneliness. But he could 
not take them all. Painfully he made his selections, 
nearly filled his bag, barely leaving room for an old 
satin waistcoat and two shirts; and these he stuffed 
in hastily. He put the bag upon the bed, when 
with fumbling he had fastened it, and stood looking 
about the room. Yes, that was all, all except a 
hickory walking cane standing in a corner. 

Onward again he went with his cane on his shoul- 
der and his bag on his back. “Gotothehouse, Jack,” 
he said,and thedog understood himandtrottedaway, 
but in the old man’s voice he heard a suspicious 
note and he turned before reaching the house and 
followed slowly and cautiously, stopping whenever 
the old fellow turned to look back. At the corner 
of a field Gid halted and put down his bag, and the 
dog turned about, pretending to be on his way 
home. In the field was a pecan tree, tall and grace- 
ful. Year after year had the old man tended it, and 
to him it was more than a tree, it was a friend. Upon 
the fence he climbed, sitting for a moment on the 
top rail to look about him; to the tree he went, and 
putting his arms about it, pressed his wrinkled 
cheek against its bark. He turned away, climbed 
the fence, took up his bag and resumed his journey 
toward the steamboat landing. Far behind, on a 
rise in the road, the dog sat, watching him. The 
old man turned a bend in the road, and the dog, 
running till his master was again in sight, sat down 
to gaze after him. Far ahead was the charred 
skeleton of a gin house, burned by marauders many 
years ago, and here he was to turn into the road 
that led to the landing. He looked up as he drew 
near and saw a horse standing beside the road; and 
then from behind the black ruin stepped a man— 
the Major. 

“Gid,” he said, coming forward, “I believe we’re 
going to have more rain.” 

The old man dropped his bag, and the dog far 
down the road turned back. “Wind’s from the 
northwest, Gid.””. He put his hand on the old fel- 
low’s shoulder. 
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“Don't touch me, John; let me go.” 

“Why, I can’t let you go. Look here, old man, 
you have stood by me more than once—you stood 
when other men ran away—and you are more to me 
than money is.” 

“Let me go, John. I am an old, liar and an old 
hypocrite. My pocket was not picked—I lost the 
money gambling. Let me go; I am a scoundrel.” 

He stooped to take up his bag, but the Major 
seized it. “I’ll carry it for you,” he said. “Too 
heavy for as old a man as you are. Come on back 
and raise another crop.” 2 

“T haven’t a thing to go on, John. Can’t even 
get feed for the mules. Give me the satchel.” 

“You shall have all the feed you want.” 

“But your wife 4 

“T will tell her that the debt is paid.” 

“John, your gospel would take the taint out of 
a thief on a cross. And I was never so much of a 
man as you now make me, and, I gad, I’m going to 
be worthy of your friendship. Let me remind you 
of something: That old uncle of mine in Kentucky 
will leave me his money. It’s cold-blooded to say 
it, but I understand that he can’t live but a short 
time. I am his only relative, and have a hold on 
him that he can’t very well shake off. He’ll beat 
me out of my own as long as he can, but old Miz 
Nature’s got her eye on him. Yes, I'll try it again 
and next year I'll let you sell the crop. But 
say, John, at one time I had them fellows on the hip, 
and if I had cashed in at the right time I would have 
hit ’em big. Get your horse and we'll hook the 
satchel over the horn of the saddle.” 

Along the road they walked toward home, the 
Major leading the horse. For a time they were si- 
lent, and then the Major said: “As I came along I 
was thinking of that bully from Natchez. He would 
have killed me with his derringer if you hadn’t 
broken his arm with your cane.” 

“Oh, yes; that red-headed fellow. It has been a 
long time since I thought of him. How the pleas- 
ant acquaintances of our younger days do slip 
away from us.” 

“Yes,” the Major laughed, “and our friends fall 
back as we grow old. Friendship is more a matter 
of temperament than 2s 

“Of the honesty of the other party,” Gid sug- 
gested. 

“Yes, you are right. Honesty doesn’t always in- 
spire friendship, for we must be interested in a man 
before we can become his friend; and mere honesty 
is often a bore.” 

When they reached the gate that opened into 
Gid’s yard, the Major shook hands with the old fel- 
low and told him to resume his authority as if noth- 
ing had happened to interrupt it. 

“T will, John; but something has happened to in- 
terrupt it, and that interruption has been my second 
birth, so to speak. I passed away at twelve o’clock 
and was born again just now. I won’t try to ex- 
press my feelings, I am still so young; for any pro- 
fession of gratitude would be idle in comparison 
with what Iam going to do. I’ve got your friend- 
ship and I’m going to have your respect. Come in 
and sit awhile, won’t you?” 

“Not now but I’ll come over to-night.” 

“Good. And remember this, John: I’m going to 
have your respect.” .: 
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The Verse that Comes from Overseas..d. T. Schuman... The Critic 


The verse that comes from overseas 
We grant is exquisitely made ; 
It moves with admirable ease, 
With frost and flame ’tis touched and sprayed ; 
Its art is never vexed or frayed 
By assonance or rhythmic loss ; — 
Ah, dainty rhymes are those arrayed 
By such as Dobson, Lang and Gosse! 


The metre trips by nice degrees, 
Nor jars, nor flecks, nor flaws degrade. 
The craft is trim, she minds the breeze, 
She’s fashioned for a prudent trade ; 
In alien ports she’s oft delayed, 
She hails the Crescent and the Cross, 
The lutes and flutes are deftly played 
By such as Dobson, Lang and Gosse! 


Such poets quit the open leas 
To walk the gardens prim and staid ; 
They slight the time defying trees 
For flowers and ferns that droop and fade ; 
They shun the fresh bucolic glade 
To seek the urban whirl and toss : — 
And are song’s patient laws obeyed 
By such as Dobson, Lang and Gosse? 


ENVOY. 


Where has the rugged singer strayed, 

Who works the bowlder, not the moss? — 
Who scorns the ornament purveyed 

By such as Dobson, Lang and Gosse? 


A Fair Exchange....+++-+- Edward L. Levetuse.se++++ The Idler 


I staked my heart 
On throw of dice, 
And Lesbia hers; for turns we tossed, 
I gained the start, 
Shook twice or thrice, 
Threw seven, she threw but four, and lost. 


** Another main,” 
She pleading cried, 
‘* That heartless Fortune may atone.” 
We cast again — 
She won — I sighed, 
But kept her heart and gave my own. 


My Sweetheart’s Fan...++«Maibelle Fustice..++eeLeslie’s Weekly 


A fan of perfumed feathers, 
With Cupid in its down, 

My sweetheart held before her face 
To hide a darkened frown. 


A frown—yes, ’twas a mighty one— 
Eyes all flecked with fire ; 

A bosom heaving ’mid its lace— 
A passion to admire. 


The cause? ‘Twas but a trifle, too— 
My sweetheart thought it not— 

But what’s the dif—a lover’s tiff 
Counts but a tiny dot. 


We'd danced to Nanon’s waltzes, 
Then stole out in the night— 

The seat we took was all alone 

But—’neath a Chinese light! 
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The air was suave with summer, 
More suasive Dora’s eyes— 
Such eyes that fall to drooping, 

At first, at love’s surprise. 


She held the fan—’twas just in time— 
When, at the feather’s beck, 

And Cupid’s smile, I only kissed 
My sweetheart on the neck ! 


The New Cupid..+++ peodae: Gta weannagaiedele London World 


He gazed at me without surprise, 
Quite calmly and collectedly, 

I scarcely could believe my eyes, 
We met so unexpectedly. 

Yet he it was beyond a doubt, 
A visible reality. 

For little wings were sprouting out, 
Not granted to mortality. 


But where the arrows, where the bow, 
Employed with such dexterity? 

The quiver, too?—I did not know, 
And asked in all sincerity. 

A frown appeared upon his brow, 

. He answered me with chilliness : 


‘* They’re antiquated weapons now, 


To use them would be silliness. 


‘+ For mortals grow, from year to year, 


More highly intellectual ; 
I have some little missiles here, 
That always prove effectual. 
I sling them forth—they’re sterling gold, 
A few may miss, conceivably. 
But any heart that’s hard or cold 
They damage irretrievably.” 


‘* By force of gold! O, Cupid, think 


The foul, debasing force it is! 
Is this your boast?” He gave a wink, 
And answered: ‘* Why, of course it is; 
I saw my chance when Cupid died, 
And seized it with avidity.” 


‘* Then who on earth are you?” I cried. 


He smiled and said: ‘‘ Cupidity.” 


Her First Smile. .+++e0.Silas McChesney Piper.«seeee-Munsey’s 


I smiled at her. She looked at me 
And dropped her eyes half angrily ; 
But far within the depths of blue— 
So faint that only Cupid knew— 
I caught a smile born all for me, 
That whispered of what was to be. 


i cece eb eceeeeaate «Ktaaesaew + Town Topics 


I must confess that when she told 
About the friends we knew of old, 
When all their little faults and ways 
Were cauterised by verbal plays, 
Which e’en their reputations strained, 
I found myself well entertained. 


But walking home, and smiling still, 
A sombre thought invades my will ; 
To-morrow calls some other swain 
Whom she will likewise entertain, 
And then, alas! what will she say 
Aboutherer call of to-day? 
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THE DRAWER OF HER DRESSING TABLE 
FLORENCE HAYWARD THE IDLER 
When, in the course of human events, a girl has a 
spasm of industry, its first manifestation is in the 
shape of an attack on the drawer of her dressing 
table. That long-suffering receptacle for every- 
thing smaller than an entire dress has at last made 
a mute declaration of independence, and refuses to 
shut up until proper attention has been paid to it. 
And so, in feminine parlance, its owner. determines 
to “put it straight.” 

Pulling it open, she stands for a moment wonder- 
ing where on earth she shall begin, then very nat- 
urally begins at the beginning. The first thing she 
takes out is a pair of curling tongs that she used 
yesterday when she ran upstairs “to put on her hat.” 
Now, you know that running upstairs to put on 
one’s hat is not an exact term; it is a comprehensive 
phrase signifying any dressing that takes less than 
three-quarters of an hour. In this instance it meant 
a hasty frizzling of short front hair with curling 
tongs, and a dropping of the iron that was not too 
hot for that hair into the drawer, where it had 
burned a bit of real lace beyond redemption. But 
a nod is no better than a wink to this blind pony; 
she will take care never to burn her lace again, but 
will go on searing her pretty forelocks indefinitely. 

The hair tongs suggest hair—hair that demands 
immediate attention—and a diversion in its favor is 
effected, resulting in a combing out and plaiting up 
of all her locks, natural and acquired. A return to 
first principles and the contents of the drawer brings 
to light a fichu, a glove, and a sash still tied in a bow. 
She tries on the fichu, unties the sash, pulls out the 
fingers of the glove, and wonders blankly where its 
mate is. On general principles she is sure that it is 
not where this one was; it isn’t on the dressing table, 
nor behind the cushion, nor hanging on the towel 
horse—certainly not in her glove box (who ever 
kept gloves there?), nor in any of the dozen and one 
hiding places that a girl’s odd glove affects. They 
were quite new, too, the first time of wearing; and 
where is the handkerchief she used last night? 
Lost that, too? Well, she is the unluckiest girl to 
lose everything she owns; she supposes that she will 
lose her head some day. But this is not the drawer. 
A return and a dive into it results in half-a-dozen 
handkerchiefs, all clean, but too rumpled to use; a 
broken-spirited glove stretcher,a great many 
lengths of ribbon, mostly yellow, and a large silk 
handkerchief, at which she smiles and blushes to 
herself. For it is a manly handkerchief, tied round 
her neck not long ago by somebody who is very 
careful of her when it turns cool, and, indeed, at all 
other times. Remembering the tender little speech 
that somebody made when the handkerchief was of- 
fered her, she folds it carefully and slowly, smooths 
it out with her pretty white fingers, thinks she will 
embroider his initials on it before she returns it to 
him, and lays it in her handkerchief case, where it en- 
joys itself as a manly silk handkerchief is sure to do 
when in the company of delicate cambric and lace. 

Eleven cuffs, five of them odd; a package of violet 
powder that the mice have tasted and found not at 


all to their liking—for it is far from being the real 
rice powder that the label says it is—a fan box, 
holding the dear remains of its original contents, 
now broken past all mending, but kept because it was 
a birthday present from somebody; a paper of pins 
unfolded and extra prickly; several reels of sewing 
silks all at loose ends, and the empty case of her 
manicure set. Now, where are all the tools? Oh, 
yes; the pad is worn out, the scissors are dull at the 
points, the file is lost, and she never did use the little 
powder box; all the contents of the case are gone. 
But she is not going to throw it away. It is per- 
fectly useless, to be sure; but who ever heard of a 
woman throwing away a box of any sort, size, or 
description? Then a box of correspondence cards, 
containing three cards and fourteen envelopes; the 
natural result of her always beginning a note before 
she knows what she is going to say. More ribbons, 
more handkerchiefs, more gloves, some bills which, 
being receipted, are not worth keeping; some bat- 
tered-looking cotillion favors, which are precious 
treasures and ever to be preserved. A veil or two, 
evidently suffering from a species of cramp, for 
they are drawn up into lumps and knots; and up- 
right all around the sides of the drawer, notes and 
letters galore. She re-reads every one of these, too 
absorbed even to sit down, but standing first on one 
foot and then on the other; sometimes frowning, 
sometimes smiling, all the time reading between 
the lines in a fashion that would startle her corre- 
spondents into calling her a veritable witch for the 
correctness of her interpretations and translations. 
She comes to the end one at last, and with a little 
sigh and a little smile, she ties them all up with—a 
stay lace. 

The drawer is almost empty now, but there is yet 
an amazing collection of pins, black, white, crooked 
and straight; of hairpins, mostly disabled by ardu- 
ous duty as button hooks; of broken-backed cigar- 
ettes, which she has saved to smoke when she wants 
to do something very reckless, but somehow has 
never quite had the inclination to light, much as she 
“loves” somebody’s cigar smoke; of buttons, pen- 
points, bonnet pins, and pencils; of pieces of seal- 
ing wax and bonbons; of monograms on coins, and, 
as she lives! her diamond collar stud, that has been 
missing for weeks. The finding it is such a delight- 
ful distraction that she forgets everything else, 
drawer included, and does not think of it again until 
hours afterwards, when, coming up in a mighty 
hurry to dress, she beholds it, with all its contents ly- 
ing about in distracted heaps, gaping open at her 
like a toothless mouth. And so it falls out that it is 
not she but her mother, who dusts out the drawer, 
lines it with smooth paper saved from bundles, and 
puts all away, things of each kind together, with 
much neatness, but with a singular fatality in laying 
what will be needed first at the bottom of the pile. 

This orderly state of affairs is so unusual to her 
daughter that the young woman will stand in awe of 
the drawer for two days; she will then make herself 
feel at home again by deliberately mixing everything 
up as thoroughly as Buttercup does the babies in Pin- 
afore. Even then she will not be entirely satisfied; . 
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she will not be truly content until every ribbon is un- 
folded, every glove at odds with every other glove; 
in fact, she will only be thoroughly happy again 
when she has once more reduced the contents of the 
drawer to such a state that when she wants to find 
something she will only have to “rummage” until 
she sees its end sticking out, and then pull the end. 





THE SILHOUETTE FAD 


AN OLD FASHION REVIVED...4--eeeeeeeeeeess-NEW YORK JOURNAL 


After a lapse of fifty years the art of silhouetting 
has been revived, and is at present enjoying much 
favor in European social centres. A half century 
ago it was the fad of the upper classes abroad, but 
its popularity waned upon the advent of photogra- 
phy, and the rapidity of the development of that art 
caused it to be forgotten. But of late interest in 
this peculiar art of reproducing likenesses has as- 
sumed such proportions as to reach the dignity of a 
society fad. In the olden days the art was not con- 
fined to professionals or to protraiture. In the 
early part of the present century, the cutting out of 
figures from paper was a very popular social diver- 
sion. The subjects were generally of still life, such 
as common articles of household furniture. Ama- 
teurs with a decided talent for silhouetting used to 
attempt animals, and in cases of exceptional genius 
panoramic landscapes. The old English holiday 
fairs used to be the mart for such of the silhouettists 
as did not have a fashionable clientéle in the large 
cities, and the rotund, jovial county squires and their 
families used to sit for their paper likenesses, to 
these wandering artists. The abolition of these 
merry gatherings has had a great deal to do with the 
public having lost track of the art in recent years. 
At some of the exhibitions of late some old sil- 
houettes were shown, more as curiosities than as 
having any bearing on contemporaneous art, and 
interest in them was thereby revived. The portion 
of the fashionable set who were fortunate enough 
to have ancestors, overhauled the family relics and 
old oaken chests of the generation before them, and 
found that grandfather and grandmother had in 
many instances taken this method of handing 
counterfeit presentments of themselves down to 
their posterity. 

The derivation of the name applied to the outline 
drawings in the last century is a striking illustra- 
tion of the potency of ridicule. M. Etienne de Sil- 
houette was a Frenchman of note who spent many 
years in England and was a great admirer of the 
policy of public economy which that nation pur- 
sued. Upon his return to France he was made 
Minister of Finance during the reign of Louis XV. 
He proceeded to put into operation the ideas of 
economy which he had gathered during his resi- 
dence in England. They did not meet with the 
approval of the French populace, and he was over- 
whelmed with ridicule. During the last few years 
of his ministry it came to pass that everything mean 
and shabby and incomplete, from a hat without a 
brim to a drawing in outline, was spoken of as “a la 
Silhouette.” The word, or rather phrase, struck a 
popular fancy and stuck. It was used to indicate 
objects seen only in outline, such as trees or a town 
against a bright sky, and when the shabby pictur2s 
became the vogue it was applied to them. 

Outline at first sight would seem to be inadequate 
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for anything like a faithful reproduction of the sub- 
ject. Buta true artist, by catching the peculiarities 
of carriage, eccentricities of dress, together with an 
accurate outline of the features, would make an ex- 
cellent picture. The subjects gave sittings while 
the artist, with scissors and paper in hand, 
studied the lines of the profile, and with unerring 
skill cut out the likeness. 





ON SOME GILDED MISALLIANCES 


AMERICAN HEIRESSES AND FOREIGN TITLES....N. Y. EVENING POST 


A dear old American lady who lived the greater 
part of her life in Rome, and used to receive all that 
was worth knowing in her spacious drawing-roomis 
far up in the dim fastnesses of a Roman palace, 
used to say that “she had only known of one really 
happy marriage made by an American girl abroad.” 
In those days, being “ young and innocent,” we con- 
sidered that remark very cynical, and in our hearts 
thought nothing could be more romanticand charm- 
ing than for a fair compatriot to assume an historic 
title and retire after her marriage to her husband’s 
estates, to rule smilingly over him and a devoted 
tenantry, very much as it appears in fhe last act 
of a comic opera, when a rose-colored light is burn- 
ing and the orchestra plays the last brilliant chords 
of a wedding march. Then, also, there seemed 
to our perverted sense, a sort of poetic justice about 
the fact that money, gained honestly but prosaically, 
in groceries or gas, should go to regild an ancient 
flagon, or prop up the crumbling walls of some rob- 
ber stronghold abroad. Alas! many thoughtful 
years and many cruel realities have taught us that 
our gracious hostess of the “seventies,” very nearly, 
was right, and that marriage under these conditions 
is apt to be much more like the comic opera after the 
curtain has been rung down, when the lights are out, 
the applauding public gone home, and the weary 
actors, slowly brought back to the present and the 
positive, are wondering how they are to pay the rent 
or dodge the “warrant” in ambush around the 
corner. 

These marriages come about generally from a 
want of knowledge of the world. The father be- 
comes rich, the family travel abroad, some mutual 
friend (often from purely interested motives) pro- 
duces a suitor for the hand of the girl in the shape 
of a “prince” with a title that makes the whole 
simple American family quiver with delight. After 
a few visits the suitor declares himself; the girl is 
flattered, the father loses his head, sees visions of 
his loved daughter hobnobbing with royalty, and 
(intoxicating thought!) snubbing the “swells” at 
home who had shown great reluctance to recognize 
him and his family. It is next to impossible for 
him to get any reliable information about his fu- 
ture son-in-law in a country where he has not a 
single social relation, belongs to no club, and whose 
idiom is a sealed book to him. Every circum- 
stance conspires to keep the flaws in the article for 
sale in the background and put the suitor in an ad- 
vantageous light. After a few weeks’ wrestling, 
paterfamilias agrees to part with a handsome share 
of his earnings, and a marriage is “arranged.” In 
the case where the girl has retained some of her self- 
respect, the suitor is obliged to come to this country 
for the ceremony. And that the contrast may not 
be too striking, an establishment is hastily gotten 











together, with hired liveries and new-bought car- 
riages. The sensational papers take it up, and 
publish “fake” portraits of the bride and her noble 
spouse. The sovereign of the groom’s country (en- 
chanted that some more American money is to be 
imported into his land) sends an economical present 
and an autograph letter. The act ends. Lime- 
light and slow music! Ina few years rumors of dis- 
sent and trouble float vaguely back to the girl’s 
family. And finally, either a great scandal occurs, 
and there is one dishonored home the more in the 
world, or a wretched, heartbroken woman, thou- 
sands of miles away from the friends and relatives 
who might be some comfort to her, makes up her 
mind to accept “anything” for the sake of her chil- 
dren, and tries to build up again some sort of an 
existence out of the remains of her lost happiness, 
and her father wakes up from his dream to realize 
that his wealth has only served to ruin what he 
loved best in the world. 

Or, again, instead of being sad, the circumstances 
become delightfully comic, as in a certain case we 
know of, where the daughter, who married into an 
indolent, happy-go-lucky, impoverished Italian fam- 
ily, had inherited her father’s business push and en- 
ergy along with his fortune, and immediately set 
about “running” the whole estate, trying to revive a 
half-forgotten industry in the district, scraping and 
whitewashing the picturesque old villa, proposing 
her husband’s going into business, and in short 
dashed head down against all their national preju- 
dices and inherited traditions, until her new family 
fairly loathed the sight of her brisk American face, 
and the poor she had tried to help sulked in their 
newly drained houses and refused to be comforted. 
Her ways were not their ways, and she seemed to 
them unlike Italian ladies—almost unsexed, as she 
tramped about the fields, talking artificial manure 
and subsoil ploughing with the men. And yet 
neither of these people was to blame. The young 
Italian had followed the teachings of his family; he 
had learned that the only honorable way for him to 
acquire wealth was to marry it, and his wife honestly 
tried to do her duty in her way, and naively 
thought she could graft her native thrift and “go” 
into the indolent Italian character. But her work 
was all in vain, and she made herself and her hus- 
band most unpopular. Another case, only a little 
less laughable, is that of a girl, having a neat little 
fortune of her own, who, once she was married to 
the young Viennese of her choice, found that he ex- 
pected her to live with his entire family on the third 
floor of his “palace” (the two lower floors being al- 
ways rented to foreigners), and that as there was 
not enough money for a box at the opera, she could 
not go, but that his position made it necessary for 
him to have a stall among the men of his rank, while 
the astonished and disillusioned American wife sat 
at home en téte-a-téte with the women of his family, 
who seemed to think this the most natural arrange- 
ment in the world. 

It certainly is astonishing that we, the most pa- 
triotic of nations, with such high opinion of our- 
selves and our institutions, should be so ready to 
hand over “our daughters and our ducats” to the 
first foreigner who asks for them, often requiring 
less information about him than we would con- 
sider necessary before buying a house ora dog. In 
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no other nation do the women have this mania for 
marrying aliens. In no other country would a girl 
with a large fortune dream of marrying out of her 
land. Her highest ideal of a husband is a man of 
her own kin. It is the rarest thing in the world to 
find a well-born French, German, or Italian woman 
married to a foreigner and living away from her 
country. We could count the cases we know on the 
fingers of ahand. For how can a woman expect to 
be happy away from all the little ties and traditions 
of her youth? If she goes away very young, she 
may still hope to replace her friends and even make 
new ties, as is often done. But the real reason 
(greater or deeper) of unhappiness lies in the funda- 
mental difference of the whole social structure be- 
tween her own country and that of her adoption, 
the radically different way of looking at every side 
of life. Surely a girl must feel that a man who al- 
lows a marriage to be arranged for him, and who 
only signs the contract because its pecuniary 
clauses are to his satisfaction, and who would with- 
draw in a moment if these were suppressed, must 
have an entirely different point of view from her own 
on all the vital issues of life. 

.We do not for a moment doubt that foreigners 
(of course in all this we think of our English cousins 
as ourselves) make excellent husbands for their 
own women, but we do think that, except in rare 
cases, they are unsatisfactory helpmates for Ameri- 
can girls. This is so large a subject that we cannot 
even attempt to touch on more than a side or two 
of this matter. But to make our idea clearer, we 
will cite the two following contrasted stories: 
Two charming sisters of an aristocratic family, each 
with an income of over $40,000 a year, married in 
France. They naturally expected to continue 
abroad the life they had always led at home, in 
which opera boxes, saddle horses, and constant en- 
tertaining were matters of course. In both cases 
they discovered that their husbands (neither of them 
penniless) had entirely different views. In the first 
place it was considered “bad form” for young 
married women to entertain in France, and, besides, 
the money was needed for “improvement,” and, in 
many other ways, and as every sensible French 
family puts aside at least one third of its income as 
dots for the children, boys as well as girls, these 
wives found themselves, for the first time in their 
lives, cramped for money, and obliged during their 
one month a year in Paris to put up with hired traps 
and depend on their friends for their evenings at the 
opera. The above forms a delightful set-off to 
the case of an American wife who one day received 
a windfall in the form of a check for a very tidy little 
sum. She immediately proposed to her husband a 
trip abroad, but found that he much preferred to 
remain at home in the society of his horses and 
dogs. So our fair compatriot starts off (with his full 
consent), has her outing, spends her “pile,” and re- 
turns after three or four months to the home of her 
delighted spouse. 

Do these two stories need any comment? So we 
beg our sisters and their friends to think twice be- 
fore they make themselves irrevocably wheels in a 
machine ‘whose working is unknown to them, or 
they may be torn to pieces as it moves. Having the 
good luck to be born in the “paradise of women,” 
let them beware how they leave it. 











ASPECTS OF THE DRAMA OF TO-DAY 


HERBERT BEERBOHM TREB......--------NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


SOME 


The dramatic output of each generation is the 
direct result of that generation’s thought and tend- 
ency, although a demand for work of the highest 
kind usually receives its impetus from some excep- 
tional creative or executive genius who is the 
highest product of his age. The best plays of to- 
day are keener, less mannered, less heroic, less epic, 
but probably more direct and swifter in effect, if not 
deeper, than those of the early part of the century. 
We have passed through a period of undue pessi- 
mism, and now the ultra-realistic or morbid drama 
has in its turn given place to romanticism. One 
day we are told that this is the age of the problem 
play. We are fascinated by Ibsen, by The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray, and are under the sway of the 
new woman in literature, as it might appear, when 
lo! the voice goes up in the wilderness, “How long, 
how long will this problem business last?” And 
with a gayety and a suddenness which comes of the 
gods and not of men, down swoops romance, and 
again a new world has been discovered. But what 
are the facts of the case? Romance and realism 
have always been perennially interchangeable. 
They never interfere with each other. Let us be 
patient with the great discoverers who are con- 
stantly making comparisons and prophecies and 
proclamations to thrill that great public who care 
little whether they are given romance, or the prob- 
lem play, or the comedy of manners, so long as the 
fare provided be interesting andamusing in the high- 
est sense of the term; at the apex of its expression 
reaching beauty, at its base touching burlesque. 

Everything that tends to aid illusion, to stimulate 
the imagination to an audience, is legitimate on the 
stage. Everything that detracts from illusion is 
illegitimate. We hear a great deal of cant talked by 
those who insist that the ideal stage setting should 
be a green baize, whose decoration should consist 
of placards inscribed, “This is a street,” “This is a 
house,” “This is heaven.” In all this there seems to 
me something of affectation. It was all very well 
for David Garrick to appear in a powdered tie-wig, 
a Georgian coat, and silk stockings, when he was 
impersonating the Thane of Cawdor; but he created 
the effect (which undoubtedly he did create) not by 
virtue of the incorrectness of his costume, but in 
spite of it. The greater knowledge of historical 
periods possessed by our theatre-goers of to-day, 
the increased sense of humor, the demand for 
luxury, require general and detailed illusion in the 
appointments of the stage, and to deny it to theatre- 
goers is to be affectedly supcrior to one’s age, and 
belated in the movements of the time. Every 
artist uses the material which his generation places 
at his disposal. If the painter lacked paint and can- 
vas, he would content himself with the flag-stone and 
a piece of chalk, if the musician lacked a Stradivarius 
he would still be returning to the old tooth-comb; 
but why complain.of the canvas and the paint and 
the Stradivarius! I admit that there has been a 
tendency toward an over-elaborate decoration, 
which may have sometimes swamped the beauty of 
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the poet—and here taste must always be the arbiter: 
-—but I cannot think that the public would nowa- 
days be so readily inclined to listen to Shakespeare’s 
noble dramas did they not receive that splendor of 
setting which modern ingenuity and modern re- 
source have placed at the disposal of the stage 
manager of to-day. 

There once existed a tradition of the stage that 
prescribed certain “lines of business”—one of those 
traditions that are, | think, made by fools for wise 
men to break. Among these “lines of business” 
was the first old man, the leading man, the first low 
comedian, the walking gentleman, the second old 
man, the light comedian, the second low comedian, 
the heavy man, the utility man, the leading lady, 
the singing chambermaid, the heavy lady, and so 
on. Iam glad to think that this ancient prejudice 
is passing away, for though in its time the demarca- 
tion may have had its uses, | fancy it had still 
greater abuses; and an actor nowadays is no longer 
regarded as a heretic if he substitutes for the “dam- 
nable iteration” of his own personality, in a fixed 
line of business, the artistic embodiment of various 
and opposite characters. There is another cant 
expression, which I would be glad to see eliminated 
from the dictionary of acting; that is, the phrase 
“character acting.” All acting should be character 
acting. What is Shylock? A character part. 
What are Macbeth and Richard III. but character 
parts? If acting is an art, then it should be the 
highest endeavor of the actor to so cultivate his 
sensitive and imaginative being that he can at will 
become absorbed in whatever character he is por- 
traying and give appropriate utterance to the feel- 
ings, the manners, and the passions of that indi- 
vidual. In this respect he is on a level with the 
literary artist. It would never be held that the 
author should be perpetually grinning through the 
horse collar of his characters; and if the imaginative 
faculty be developed in him, his characters, though 
foreign to his own nature, will yet act and speak in 
a fashion appropriate to them. This power of 
affecting the imagination is not merely a matter of 
external disguise or make-up; it is something that 
comes from within; it is the assumption of a char- 
acter—character-acting, if you will. 

We have heard much of late of the baneful in- 
fluence of the actor-manager, to whom all the evils 
to which dramatic flesh is heir have been traced. A 
newspaper was recently put into my hands, contain- 
ing an article signed by one who is supposed to be 
responsible in directing public opinion in matters 
theatrical. It was stated that the actors who pre- 
side over our principal London theatres are ani- 
mated in the conduct of those theatres by unworthy 
motives; that they have no sincere regard for the art 
which they are supposed to represent; that their 
actions are informed only by vanity, by self-aggran- 
dizement, and by a greed for gold. Few among us 
will pretend to an indifference to that advancement 
in the opinion of our fellowmen which is called 
popularity, nor is the substantial reward which it 
ensures to be held in contempt. But this much I 
will say, without fear of contradiction, that the bulk 

















of artistic achievement given to the stage during our 
generation has been due to the actor-manager. 
The lay manager exploits a commercial enterprise; 
the actor lives in his art as well as by it. “The 
reason why your drama in I¢ngland is so vital,” said 
an eminent French actor to me, “is that your thea- 
tres are governed by artists and not by tradesmen.” 
To review briefly the history of the stage for the last 
fifty years, who have been the great managers? 
There are men still living to whom the name of 
Macready is something more thana memory. The 
next name on which the high light of theatrical 
history falls is that of Charles Kean, who devoted to 
the production of Shakespearian and modern plays 
all the sumptuous description and illustrative deco- 
ration which the ambitious actor-manager of to-day 
gives to his work. Then come such as Phelps. and 
Charles Calvert, who worked steadily for their art. 
So in America did Edwin Booth, Forrest, and 
Barrett. In our own time we have the history of 
the Bancroft management at the Prince of Wales’s 
and Haymarket theatres—the Bancrofts who were, 
I think, the pioneers of our modern drama. We 
have the brilliant record of Henry Irving, whose 
untiring devotion to the highest interests of our art 
is the pride of us all. We have the Kendals and 
John Hare, whose efforts both as artists and man- 
agers are assuredly deserving of the gratitude of the 
public. We have to-day Richard Mansfield, Wilson 
Barrett, Charles Wyndham, and George Alexander. 
We have Edward Compton and Frank Benson, not 
to mention the younger generation which is knock- 
ing at our door. The late Augustus Harris will be 
remembered chiefly by his splendid efforts in the 
cause of opera; but he, too, was at one time an actor, 
and, had he lived, would have devoted himself to 
the production of Shakespeare on a scale of worthy 
magnificence. I am far from saying that a lay 
manager must of necessity be an undesirable 
director of a theatre. On the contrary, I will go so 
far as to admit that, given the sympathy and the 
capacity for his work, the lay manager should be the 
ideal head of a theatre, for he is not oppressed with 
the double labor which acting entails. Yet in all 
time and in all arts, it is the artist himself, whose 
enthusiasm has given, and will preserve for his time, 
the masterpieces of the arts. 





MORE AMERICAN ARTISTS IN LONDON 


JAMES WALTER SMITH....-..ccecccccccccvece THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


To an American woman, Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, 
belongs the distinction of being the only woman 
painter whose work has been purchased by the 
Chantrey Fund. The painting, Love Locked Out, 
was exhibited at the Academy in 1890, and was im- 
mediately snapped up by the trustees. Mrs. Mer- 
ritt’s career has been one long romance. She was 
born in 1844, and, at the age of twenty-one, began 
to study art in Dresden, under Heinrich Hoffman. 
Later, she came to London to study under Henry 
Merritt, the painter-critic. In 1877 she married her 
teacher, who was then almost at the point of death, 
and, in her Recollections of the master, she tells the 
sweet story of her love. After her husband’s death, 
Mrs. Merritt studied the art of etching in order to 
provide a portrait of her husband for a collected edi- 
tion of his works, and in the little volumes are scat- 
tered some of the most charming of Mrs. Merritt’s 
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etchings. She is an Associate of the Royal Society 
of Painter-Etchers, and has made England her per- 
manent home for many years. 

Of late years, the art of black-and-white illustra- 
tion has been brought to great perfection in London. 
Everybody knows its qualities, for it fills the maga- 
zines and periodicals, yet few realize that it is a great 
art in itself, and that to its devotees it is not an easy 
master. Probably the greatest American black-and- 
white artist of the day is Joseph Pennell, whose illus- 
tration is always to be found in the best American 
magazines. Pennell lives permanently in London, 
in a house overlooking the Embankment and the 
Thames—the great river whose lights and shadows, 
sunshines and fogs, he has so often depicted. Pen- 
nell has travelled much, and some one has said that 
there is hardly a spot in Europe that he has not pic- 
tured on paper. When he gets tired of drawing, 
he writes books and criticisms. A few years ago 
he wrote for the Star over the signature of “A. U.,” 
which means “Artist Unknown.” His Pen Draw- 
ing and Pen Draughtsmen is a classic on illustra 
tion, and his lectures on the subject are continually 
popular in London. He is also one of the leading 
members of the Society of Illustrators, which wields 
almost sacred authority in all matters pertaining to 
the dignity of illustration, and much of its présent 
power is due to him alone. Pennell lives a life of 
ceaseless activity; every artist in London knows 
him, and two nations admire his work. 

It is no unusual thing in times of war, for excep- 
tionally clever black-and-white men to be called 
upon at a moment’s notice to go to the front A 
case in point is that of Charles M. Sheldon, who is 
now in the Soudan for Black and White, one of the 
best of London’s illustrated papers. When the 
Transvaal difficulties began, Sheldon was working 
for the Daily Chronicle and was suddenly called 
upon by Black and White to go to the seat of the 
trouble. In one hour from the time of his notifica- 
tion, the artist was on his way to South Africa. 
Since then; he has been sent to Northern Africa, 
and is now filling Black and White with the best 
sketches of the operations against the Soudanese. 
Sheldon studied with Julian in Paris, and much of 
his cleverest work appeared in the Pall Mall Budget. 

Frank D. Millet, whosepainting, The Love Letter, 
had much to do with bringing him a commission 
from the trustees of the Boston Public Library to 
decorate that building, may be looked upon as Shel- 
don’s predecessor as an American war correspond- 
ent for an English'paper. Millet is now one of the 
best-known American painters, but in the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877 he was the special correspond- 
ent of the Daily News. For this fine work he re- 
ceived the Roumanian Iron Cross, and the order of 
Chevalier St. Anne and of St. Stanislas from the 
Russian government. Millet spends much of his 
time in England, and lives near Abbey, in Glouces- 
tershire. 

Since the celebrated passage-at-arms between 
Edens and Whistler, little has been heard about the 
noted painter, but the silence has been due to sad 
domestic trouble. In his time no man has given 
more genuine amusement to the world, and no artist 
has better proved his claim to the title of “master,” 
than Whistler. The praises of little men he thrusts 
aside with the sting of ridicule, and his enemies he 
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lays low with a bon mot. No one who appreciates 
wit can ever forget the days when Whistler, an artis- 
tic outcast, was fighting against the scoffers. They 
had called him a butterfly, and the butterfly imme- 
diately became Whistler’s art-symbol. It was a 
butterfly with a long sting, however, and no one was 
safe from a twinge. Frith, the painter of the Derby 
Day, had said, “It was just a toss-up whether I be- 
came an artist or an auctioneer.” Whistler’s com- 
ment: “He must have tossed up!” Said an en- 
thusiastic lady, “Oh, Mr. Whistler, I have just come 
up from Richmond, and it did remind me so much 
of one of your landscapes.” “Ah,” replied the mas- 
ter, “so nature’s looking up.” One time in Paris, a 
beautiful model, who had managed to hold her 
tongue while she was posing, suddenly asked, 
“Where were you born?” “I was never born, my 
child. I came from on high.” The answer to this 
was ready. “Now, that just shows how easily we 
deceive ourselves in this world. I should much 
sooner have said that you came up from below.” 

* The Whistler stories are all old, and have been re- 
peated again and again. “I wish that were my 
own,” said a certain brilliant poseur, when Whistler 
made a funny remark. “It will be some day,” said 
the painter. And thus the stories travel on, stamp- 
ing Whistler more and more as the wittiest man of 
his generation and one of the most original of the 
world’s great characters. For thirty-three years, 
since he left the United States to study under Gabriel 
Gleyre in Paris, it is said that he has not been home, 
although his fame has spread to the Pacific, and 
artists call him the greatest painter of the day. He 
was one of the first to discover the beauties of 
night, and by his etchings he has immortalized the 
glories and squalor of the old Thames. He has 
been in the Academy, and it was here that his mag- 
nificent portrait of his mother, now in the Luxem- 
bourg, was hung in the “Sixties.” But he now 
stands apart from the Academy, greater far than any 
of its members. The artists who belong to Bur- 
lington House all recognize this, so that it is no 
harm to say it. 





MUSICAL MEMORIES 


MARY COWDEN-CLARKE....+-+-se+eeeees MY LONG LIFE* 


We had not yet left Frith Street when a most 
memorable musical evening took place there. It 
was just after Malibran’s marriage with De Beriot, 
andthey bothcametoapartyat our house. De Beriot 
played in a string quartette by Hayden, his tone be- 
ing one of the loveliest I ever heard on the violin, 
—not excepting that of Paganini, who certainly 
was a marvelous executant. Then Malibran gave, 
in generously lavish succession, Mozart’s Non pit di 
fiori, with Willman’s obligato accompaniment on 
the corno di bassette; a Sancta Maria of her host’s 
composition (which she sang at sight with consum~- 
mate effect and expression); a tenderly graceful air, 
Ah, rien n’est doux comme la voix qui dit je t’aime, 
and lastly a spirited mariner’s song, with a sailorly 
burden, chiming with their rope hauling. In these 


two latter she accompanied herself; and when she 
had concluded, amid a wave of admiring plaudits 
from all present, she ran up to one of the heartiest 
among the applauding guests, Felix Mendelssohn, 
and said, in her own winning, playfully imperious 


‘* Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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manner (which a touch of foreign speech and accent 
made only the more fascinating): “Now, Mr. 
Mendelssohn, I never do nothing for nothing; you 
must play for me now I have sung for you.” He, 
nothing loath, let her lead him td the pianoforte, 
where he dashed into a wonderfully impulsive ex- 
tempore,—masterly, musician-like, full of gusto. 
In this marvelous improvisation he introduced the 
several pieces Malibran had just sung, working 
them with admirable skill one after the other, and 
finally in combination, the four subjects blended 
together in elaborate counter-point. When Men- 
delssohn had finished playing, my father turned to 
a friend near him and said: “He has done me some 
things that seem to me to be impossible, even after 
I have heard them done.” A strong proof was 
given of the effect Mendelssohn had produced upon 
the musical soul of the host of the evening by his 
writing, the very next morning, the canon just 
alluded to, which the composer entitled A Thanks- 
giving After Enjoyment. The visit Mendelssohn 
was then paying to England was the first season of 
a German operatic company’s performance in Lon- 
don, at the Italian Opera House, in the Haymarket; 
and the morning after it had given Beethoven's 
Fidelio,—with Haitzinger as Florestan, and 
Schroeder Devrient as Leonora,—Mendelssohn 
called upon my father, and sitting near the piano- 
forte, turned every few minutes to the instrument, 
playing favorite bits from the opera of over-night. 
My father was so enchanted with this young musi- 
cian’s genius, that one of his friends said to him: 
“Novello, you'll spoil that young man.” The reply 
was: “He’s too genuinely good to be spoiled.” I 
had the privilege of being taken by my father to hear 
Felix Mendelssohn play on the St. Paul’s organ, and 
a masterful piece of pedal-playing it was. The last 
time I heard him in England was at a concert of the 
Philharmonic Society, when he played Bach’s fugue 
on his own name. At one of the Diisseldorf festi- 


‘vals, I had the privilege of meeting Mendelssohn a 


good deal. He conducted his own fine psalm, As 
The Hart Pants, played some of his own composi- 
tions; and I even had the rare privilege of hearing 
him sing, at a morning rehearsal, when he wanted to 
give the artist who was to sing the song in the even- 
ing a precise idea of how he wished a particular 
passage to be rendered. His voice was small—like 
that of many composers—but capable of most 
musician-like expression. He was very com- 
panionable and easy in manner. Once he and I had 
a quiet talk together, he leaning on the back of a 
chair and asking news of the London Philharmonic 
Society, while, on another morning, he invited us 
(my mother and Clara, with whom I was at that 
time in Diisseldorf for a holiday on the Rhine) to go 
with him to the public gardens and taste some 
Maitrank, as we had not already made acquaintance 
with that famous Rhenish beverage. He was much 
amused at our saying it was “nice, innocent stuff,” 
and warned us not to imagine it “too innocent.” 
Another delightful musician who, while he was in 
London, came to see my father, was Hummel. He, 
like Mendelssohn, was great in improvisation. So 
symmetrical, correct, and mature in construction 
was it, that, as my father’s musical friend, Charles 
Stokes, observed, “You might count the time to 
every bar he played while improvising.” 
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THE REVELATORS OF CHARACTER 
NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS........- A MAN’S VALUE TO SOCIETY* 


In ancient times personal property bore the 
owner’s trademark. All flocks and herds fed to- 
gether upon the common. That each might know 
his own, the herdsmen slit the ears of the sheep, 
or branded his oxen with the hot iron. Afterward, 
as wealth increased, men extended the marks of 
ownership. The Emperor stamped his image into 
the silver coin. The Prince wrought his initial into 
the palace porch. The peasant molded his name 
into the bricks of his cottage. One form of prop- 
erty was slaves. Athens had 80,000 free citizens, 
and 400,000 bondmen. As these slaves were lia- 
ble to run away, their owners branded them. Some- 
times a circle was burned into the palm, or a cross 
upon the forehead; and often the owner’s name was 
tattooed upon the slave’s shoulder. One of the gifts 
of antiquity to our modern life is the use of the trade- 
marks. To-day manufacturers blow their initials 
upon the glass; they mold the trademark into steel, 
or weave it in tapestries. 

Lying in his dungeon, everything reminded Paul 
of these marks of ownership. His chains bore the 
Emperor’s initials. The slaves that brought him 
food carried Nero’s brand. The very bricks of his 
dungeon floor were stamped with the tyrant’s name. 
But, moving out from these marks of servitude, his 
vision swept a wider horizon. He, too, was prop- 
erty. A freeman, indeed, was he, yet he was not his 
own. Mind and heart were stamped with God’s 
image and superscription. No hot iron had muti- 
lated him, but trouble had wrought refinement; love 
divine had left its indelible stamp. Musing, he 
exclaimed: “Let not hunger nor cold, let not the 
scourge nor the tyrant’s threat trouble me, for I bear 
about in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 

Now God hath ordained that, like Paul’s, every 
human body should register personal history, pun- 
ishing a man’s ill deeds, proclaiming his allegiance 
to good or evil. The human face and form are 
clothed with dignity in that the fleshly pages of 
to-day show forth the soul’s deede of yesterday. 
Experience teaches us that occupation affects the 
body. Calloused hands betray the artisan. The 
grimy face proclaims the collier. He whose gar- 
ments exhale sweet odors need not tell us that he has 
lingered long in the fragrant garden. But the face 
and form are equally sensitive to the spirit’s finer 
workings. Mental brightness makes facial illumi- 
nation. Moral obliquity dulls and deadens the fea- 
tures. There never was a handsome idiot. There 
never can be a beautiful fool. But sweetness and 
wisdom will glorify the plainest face. 

Physicians tell us that no intensity of disease 
avails for expelling dignity and majesty from a 
good man’s countenance, nor can physical suffering 
destroy the sweetness and purity of a noble wo- 
man’s. It is said that after his forty days in the 
mount, Moses’s face shone. All the great artists 


paint St. Cecilia with face upilfted, listening to ce- 
lestial music, and all glowing with light, as though 
sunbeams falling from above had transfigured the 
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face of the sweet singer. Those who beheld Daniel 
Webster during his delivery of his oration on the 
Pilgrim Fathers, say that the statesman’s face made 
them think of a transparent bronze statue bril- 
liantly lighted, from within, with the luminosity 
shining out through the countenance. 

But the eyes are the soul’s chiefest revelators. 
Tennyson spoke of King Arthur’s eyes as “pools of 
purest love.” As there is sediment in the bottom 
of a glass of impure water, so there is mud in the 
bottom of a bad man’s eye. Thus, in strange ways, 
the body tells the story of the soul. Health hangs 
its signals out in rosy cheeks; disease and death 
foretell their story in the hectic flush, even as red- 
dening autumn leaves foretell the winter’s heavy 
frost; anxious lines upon the mother’s face betray 
her secret burdens; the scholar’s pallor is the revela- 
tion of his life, while the closely knitted forehead 
of the merchant interprets the vexing problems he 
must solve. 

Thinking of the pathetic sadness of Lincoln’s 
face, all seamed as it was, and furrowed with care 
and anxiety, Secretary Stanton said that the presi- 
dent’s face was a living page, upon which the full 
history of the nation’s battles and victories was writ- 
ten. We are told that when the Waldenses could 
no longer sustain the ghastly cruelty of the inquis- 
itors, they fled to the mountain fastnesses. There, 
worn out by suffering, the brave leader was struck 
with death. Coming forth from their hiding places, 
the fugitives gathered around the hero’s bier. 
Stooping, one lifted the hair from the forehead of 
the dead youth and said: “This boy’s hair, grown 
thin and white through heroic toil, witnesseth his 
heroism. These, the marks of his fidelity.” Thus, 
for those who have skill to read the writing, every 
great man’s face is written all over with the litera- 
ture of character. His body condenses his entire 
history, just as the Declaration of Independence is 
condensed into the limits of a tiny silver coin. 

Calm majesty is in the face of Washington; pa- 
thetic patience and divine dignity in that of Lincoln; ° 
unyielding granite is in John Brown’s face, though 
sympathy hath tempered hardness into softness; 
intellect is in Newton’s; ‘pure imagination is in 
Keats’s and Milton’s; heroic substance is in the face 
of Cromwell and Luther; pathetic sorrow is found in 
Dante’s eyes; conscience and love shine in the face 
of Fénelon. Verily the body is the soul’s inter- 
preter. Like Paul, each man bears about in his 
body the marks, either of ignorance and sin, of fear 
and remorse, or the marks of heroism and virtue, 
of love and integrity. To the gospel of the page let 
us add the gospel of the face. 

But let none count it a strange thing that the 
soul within registers its experiences in the body 
without. God hates secrecy and loves openness. 
He hath ordained that nature and man should pub- 
lish their secret lives. Each seed and germ hath an 
instinctive tendency toward self-revelation. Every 
rosebud aches with a desire to unroll its petals and 
exhibit its scarlet secret. Not a single piece of coal 
but will whisper to the microscope the full story of 
that far-off scene, when buds and odorous boughs 
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and blossoms were pressed together in a single piece 
of shining crystal. The great stone slabs, with the 
bird’s track set into the rock, picture forth for us 
the winged creatures of the olden time. When trav- 
elers through the Rocky Mountains behold the 
flaming advertisements written on the rocks, the re- 
flection comes to all that nature also uses the rock 
pages for keeping her private memoranda of all 
those events connected with her history of fire and 
flood and glacier. When we speak of a scientific 
discovery, we mean that some keen-eyed thinker has 
come upon a page of nature’s diary and copied it 
for his printer. The sea shells lying upon the crest 
of the high hills, make one chapter in the story of 
that age when the ocean’s waves broke against the 
peaks of the high mountains. 

Journeying in his summer vacation into the re- 
gion about Hudson Bay, the traveler brings back 
pieces of coal containing tropic growths. These 
carbon notebooks of nature tell us of a time when 
these regions of ice and snow were covered with 
tropic fruits and flowers, and suggest some acci- 
dent that caused our earth to tip and assume a new 
angle toward the sun. Indeed, our earth bears 
about in the body the marks of its entire history, 
so that the scientist is able to tell us with wondrous 
accuracy, the events of a hundred thousand years 
ago. Already the Roentgen ray foretells the time 
when “nothing shall be covered that shall not be re- 
vealed, neither hid that shall not be known; when 
that which was done in secret shall be proclaimed 
from the housetops.” Professor Babbage, the 
mathematician, has said that the atmosphere itself 
is becoming one vast phonograph upon whose sen- 
sitive cylinder shall be written all that man hath 
said, or woman whispered. Not a word of injustice 
spoken, not a cry of agony uttered, not an argument 
for liberty urged, but it is urged indelibly, so that 
with a higher mathematics and a keener sight and 
sense, the future scientist may trace each particle of 
air set in motion with as much precision as an as- 
tronomer traces the pathway of a moving star or a 
distant planet... . 

It is deeply interesting to see how each living 
thing bears about in its body the story of its degra- 
dation, or the history of its rise and exaltation. 
Even in things that creep and crawl, the whole life 
history is swept together in the animal body. The 
ship barnacle began its career with two splendid 
eyes. But it used its vision to find an easy place 
upon the sides of the pier or ship. Giving up loco- 
motion, it grew sleek and fat, and finally its big eyes 
grew dull through misuse, and now they are dead. 
When the squirrels left the forests in the west and 
journeyed out upon the open prairies, they began to 
burrow in the ground. Finally, for want of use, 
they lost all power of climbing. Among the birds, 
the lazy cuckoo began by stealing the nests another 
bird had built. But it paid a grievous price for its 
theft, for now when the cuckoo is confined by man 
and wants a nest of its own, it toils aimlessly, and 
had lost all power to make for itself a soft, warm 
nesting-place. 

In Northern climates the mistletoe has a healthy 
normal taproot. But in our rich soil it became too 
dainty for dirt, and chose the life of a parasite. So 
the little seed struck its outer roots into the bark of 
the oak, and lazily sucked away the tree’s rich sap. 


RANDOM READING: MINIATURE ESSAYS ON LIFE 


Soon luxury and living upon another’s life ruined 
the mistletoe, just as the generation of young Ro- 
mans was ruined by the father’s wealth; just as an 
active and healthy boy is wrecked when he begins 
to be a sluggard and goes to the aunt—-some rich 
aunt—and waits for her to die. And since all the 
lower creatures bear about in the body the marks 
of the full life history, it seems natural to expect that 
man’s body, through its health and beauty, or weak- 
ness and decay, should tell the story of how the soul 
within has lived and wrought. A short journey 
through our streets will prove to us that iniquity sets 
its mark in the face. Now and then we meet a man 
who is solid bestiality and villainy done up in flesh 
and cuticle. Each feature is as eloquent of ras- 
cality as an ape’s of idiocy. Contrariwise, in the 
kingdom of morals there are men who seem solid 
goodness, kindness, and virtue, bound together with 
fleshly bands. . 

For the human face is a canvas, and nature’s 
writing goes ever on. But as the wrong act or foul 
deed sets its seal of distortion into the features, so 
the right act and true thought sets its stamp of 
beauty. There is no cosmetic for homely folks like 
character. Eventheplainestfaces become beautiful 
in noble and radiant moods. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SUFFERING 
AN OPTIMISTIC EXEGESIS........eeeeeee0e SCIENCE SIFTINGS 


One of the first conditions of health is a healthy 
view of things. If it be true that the sick body 


makes the sick mind, it is equally true that the sick 


mind makes the sick body. A sickly view of the 
world will go far to make the world sickly. It has 
been the fashion to exaggerate the conscious and 
the unconscious wretchedness of mankind. This 
disposition to take a morbid and depressing view 
of mortal experience was exaggerated by the nat- 
ural craving for human sympathy. It is pleasant to 
share the fellow feeling of our kind, and the con- 
dition on which that fellow feeling is obtained is 
almost always suffering. Suffering, more than any- 
thing, excites interest and compassion. Our word 
“sympathy” expresses fellowship in suffering. We 
have no similar word to express fellowship of joy. 

The happy are presumed to be sufficient in them- 
selves. They neither invite sympathy, nor wel- 
come it. They can live alone. Suffering is the 
condition of interest and compassion. The conse- 
quence is that people will feign suffering for the 
sake of the compassion and the interest. They 
make themselves out to be more miserable than they 
are; affecting to be unhappy when they have no 
right to be, and are not; dwelling on sorrows they 
never know, and classing themselves among the 
wretched, with whom they have nothing in com- 
mon; forcing tears from their eyes, compelling sighs 
from their bosoms, setting their faces to work 
manufacturing woes. The class of purely sen- 
timental sufferers is enormously large. The make- 
believe anguish is the loudest anguish. The fact 
is that in a large view of the world, on any rational 
or adequate scale of relations and proportions, suf- 
fering is to be reckoned a comparatively small ele- ° 
ment in the expertence of mankind. It requires 
but a little common wisdom and honest allowance to 
reduce it to a very narrow compass, in the vast 
whole of things. A few truthful figures, if there 











was room for them, would be more than a match for 
the treacherous fancies that are ever at work cover- 
ing the walls of the world with pictures of woe. 
The argument from statistics suggests the fact that 
life overwhelmingly exceeds death; that one death 
in twenty-five is an enormous ratio that only the 
worst reputed cities can produce; that conse- 
quently the causes that lead to death, the pangs that 
accompany it, the misery that is consequent on it, 
the horrors and desolation of which it is the parent, 
must be reckoned on the same scale, and must be 
counted small in comparison with the vitality by 
means of which communities are impelled toward 
happier states. But this argument from statistics, 
strong as it is, does no justice whatever to the dem- 
onstration that nature presents in favor of the pre- 
ponderance of joy. For it must be remembered 
that there are no statistics of happiness. There are 
tables of disease, but no tables of health; tables of 
sadness, but no tables of gladness. 

Figures tell how many persons commit suicide or 
murder, how many become idiotic or insane, how 
many are driven by poverty, misfortune or passion 
to crime, how many perish by violence, how many 
by cold and starvation, how many by war, pestilence 
and famine; but figures do not present to us the 
manifold shapes of pleasure, the myriad forms of 
satisfaction, the abounding and exuberant joy of 
contentment which evince the deep-seatedness of 
the merciful life-producing laws. The census sums 
up in brief and terrible enumerations the morbid 
symptoms of humanity. Could there be a census 
of humanity’s vital dynamics; could there be a con- 
densed statement of humanity’s gratifications ; could 
there be the briefest summary of the constant un- 
thought—of healthfulness and sanity of mankind, 
the report would be too bulky for a nation to print. 

More than this, statistics give us the exterior 
signs of suffering, they do not give us the interior 
evidence of it. That is, they do not give us the 
evidence of suffering at all. Of the mind, which 
alone can be said to suffer, they tell us nothing. 
They make no report of emotions, feelings, hopes, 
fears, griefs, anticipations. They tell how many die, 
not how happily or how unhappily they die, how 
they think of death, how they meet it, whether death 
be a boon or doom, a deliverance or a fear. They 
tell us how many live in abject poverty, not how 
many are reconciled to poverty, and live in it with- 
out effort or complaint. They tell us how many are 
intemperate, how many vicious, how many diseased; 
but they do not tell how many are in agony from 
these causes. 

They tell us what causes of pestilence, fever, 
conflagration are at work in large cities. They 
are silent in regard to the actual sensations of the in- 
habitants who are exposed to them; they give us no 
hint as to whether they live contentedly and with 
easy mind, or whether they live in continual discom- 
fort and dread. All this they leave to be inferred. 
But we cannot infer that men and women. actually 
suffer in conditions that would seem to render suffer- 
ing inevitably,—that by no means follows. In fact, 
nothing is more remarkable than human insensibil- 
ity to suffering of all kinds. Men and women do 
not feel, as it would seem unavoidable that they 
must. They do not feel as much as they ought. 
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We become vexed and impatient with them because ° 
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they refuse to suffer, because they can’t be persuaded 

to suffer. We are obliged to set their miserable 
plight most distinctly before them before they will 
see it; and then they will not feel it as we think they 
should. 

The amount of conscious agony is over-esti- 
mated. In the heat of battle, we were told that at 
the very seat of the war, the aspect of suffering was 
not so fearful as might be expected. The soldier 
gets used to his unnatural trade, and finds an excite- 
ment in it that makes it quite tolerable and almost 
attractive. The camp is a scene of merriment. 
There were pleasant days there, and pleasant pur- 
suits, songs and games. Even the hospitals are not 
wholly given over to agony. The agony is there; 
the sight of it is always before the eyes; the intoler- 
able pain, the thirst, the restlessness, the prayer for 
death; but patience and fortitude and heroism and 
hope come straining up to the occasion. 

Conscious suffering, and there is no suffering 
that is not conscious, occupies a small place in the 
experience of mankind. In every life it occupies 
a small place. The attacks of it are short and.they 
are infrequent. How few of the years of a life- 
time are years of suffering! How many of the 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the year are suf- 
fering days! How few hours in the twenty-four 
that constitute a day are hours of suffering! The 
actual impressions of suffering are soon effaced. 
Physical pain is forgotten almost as soon as it is 
over. Hunger, thirst and nakedness leave scarcely 
a trace on a healthy mind. The recuperative 
powers spring gaily to their task. The bare spots 
are covered over, the sore spots are healed. If one 
sense is taken away, the other becomes more acute; 
one member perishes, and the other members do 
double duty. The human organization teems with 
possible members which crop out like branches 
from a living trunk. The element of suffering 
must duly keep its appointed place. It shall not 
trespass an inch on the domain of health and joy. 
If it assumes for a time huge dimensions, the oppo- 
site elements assume huge dimensions also, and the 
heavenly kindness is vindicated. 

Then the marvelous compassions and compensa- 
tions come in; the pitiful checks and tender balances 
which overtake suffering with their feet of wool, and 
strangle it with their fingers of iron. The power of 
the mind over the body is soon to become the doom 
to human pain. Civilization renders us_ sensitive 
to suffering, but civilization supplies the remedies 
for suffering. In old times, suffering was more 
ghastly than it is now, but it was less intense and 
agonizing. Diseases were more awful in character 
and in sweep; exposure was more constant; peril 
was more imminent; death from violence was more 
common; but those ages had men fitted to them, 
men with frames of iron and nerves of steel. They 
had not our alleviations, but they had not our 
tortures, and nature supplied them, too, with ano- 
dynes that brought balm in the hour of need. 

We will go no further into this question of suf- 
fering. We have accomplished all that was pro- 
posed, in making it plain that suffering is not so 
deep and vital an element in existence as it has 
been imagined to be. Happiness is the rule of expe- 
rience. The perpetual ministries are those of glad- 
ness and joy. 









































































Tain’ no matter what yoh does, 
Ner to whah yoh strays, Ready foh de day, 
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Cholera Camp ...sceececees Rudyard Kipling. .ccccccccees McClure’s Magazine 


We've got the cholerer in camp — it’s worse than forty fights ; 
We're dyin’ in the wilderness the same as Isrulites. 

It’s before us, an’ be’ind us, an’ we cannot get away: 

An’ the doctor's just reported we’ve ten more to-day ! 


Oh strike your camp an’ go, the bugle's callin’, 
The Rains are fallin’ — 
The dead are bushed an’ stoned to keep em safe below ; 
The Band’s a-doin’ all she knows to cheer us ; 
The Chaplain's gone and prayed to Gawd to ear us — 
To ear us — 
O Lord, for it’s a-killing of us so! 


Since August, when it started, it’s been sticking to our tail, 

Tho’ they’ve ’ad us out by marches an’ they’ve sent us back by rail ; 
But it runs as fast as troop-trains, an’ we cannot get away ; 

An’ the sick-list to the Colonel makes ten more to-day. 


There ain’t no fun in women, nor there ain’t no bite to drink ; 
It’s much too wet for shootin’; we can only march and think ; 
An’ at evenin’, down the xz//ahs, we can ear the jackals say: 
Get up, you rotten beggars, you’ve ten more to-day ! ” 


*Twould make a monkey cough to see our way o’ doin’ things — 
Lieutenants takin’ companies an’ Captains takin’ wings, 

An’ Lances actin’ Sergeants — six file to obey — 

Ho! We've lot’s o’ quick promotion on ten deaths a day. 


Our Colonel’s white an’ twitterly —’e gets no sleep nor tood, 
But mucks about in ’orspital, where nothing does no good. 
’E sends us ’eaps 0’ comforts, all bought from ’is pay — 

But there aren’t no comfort ’andy on ten deaths a day. 


Our Chaplain’s got‘a banjo, an’ a skinny mule ’e rides, 

An’ the stuff ’e says an’ sings us, Lord, it makes us split our sides; 
With ’is black coat-tails a-bobbin’ to 7a-ra-ra Boom-der-Ray, 

°E’s the proper kind o’ Jadre for ten deaths a day. 


An’ Father Victor ’elps ’im with our Roman Catholicks — 

He knows an ’eap of Irish songs an’ rummy conjurin’ tricks ; 
An’ the two they works together when it comes to play or pray ; 
So we keep the ball a-rollin’ on ten deaths a day. 


We've got the cholerer in camp — we’ve got it ’ot an’ sweet ; 

It ain’t no Christmas dinner, but it’s ’elped an’ we must eat. 
We've gone beyond the funkin’, cause we’ve found it doesn’t pay ; 
An’ we're rockin’ round the Districk on ten deaths a day! 


Then strike your camp an’ go, the Rains are fallin,’ 
The bugle’s callin’, 

The dead are bushed an’ stoned to keep'em safe below ¥ 

Aw them that do not like it they can lump it, 

An’ them that cannot stand it they can jump it. 

We've got to die somewhere — some way — some ‘ow — 

We might as well begin to do it now. 

Then, Number One, let down the tent-pole slow, 

Knock out the pegs, an’ old the corners —so! 

Fold in the flies, furl up the ropes, an’ stow! 

Oh strike — oh strike — your camp and go! 

(Gawd 'elp us !) 


CN i065 0600s 0000en-teened Washington Star 


T’ings’ll make yer wish dey wuz Strikes me dat I may be wrong, 
Dif’unt, lots o’ ways. Pinin’ dat-a-way. 

When I’s done de bes’ I can, Ef folks changed aroun’ so free, 
Weary ez kin be, Comfort might be slim ; 

Wisht I was some yuther man, P’raps I’d wish dat I wuz me, 


*Stid o’ being me. . *Stid o’ bein’ him. 


















But, when mawnin’ fin’s me strong, 
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Tom Weaver's Wooing..++. Ednak Proctor Clarke..... 


Yes, sir! the Ole North State fer me 
Toh liv’ an’ die in! 

Though corn an’ cotton does git skarce 
An’ times is tryin’. 

I’ve lived straight on—though as a boy 
I watched folks leavin’ 

By hundreds, fer Injany boun’, 
An’ hopes deceivin’— 

In this ole house sot on the pike— 
The pike from Rahly,— 

Why, here, one April mawnin’ ’twus, 
I fust saw Polly! 

Her folks wuz makin’ toh the West 
With fifty others— 

Wagons an’ cattle, dogs an’ men, 
Young uns an’ mothers. 


It come they stopped nigh toh my place 
Toh eat their snack thar: 

So I showed Polly roun’ the lot, 
An’ branch down back thar. 

Her eyes wuz like the vi’lets whar 
The wet spray glistened, 

An’ when she spoke, the mock-bird stopped 
His song an’ listened. 

The minutes flew,—we didn’t keer 
What they wuz provin’; 

I filled her little han’s with flowers— 
The train wuz movin’. 

** Good-by!” she whispered, ‘‘oh, good-by ! 
I'm glad I met ye; 

Il’. keep the vi’lets,—take one back,— 
An’ don’t fergit me!” 

Then she wuz gone. The carts creaked past, 
The cattle strainin’ ; 

It seemed all dark about the place, 
Like it wuz rainin’. 

The hours dragged on,—I tried toh crush 
What seemed dum folly, 

But somethin’ in me called an’ called : 

** Polly! Polly!” 

The stars come out, like Polly’s eyes, 
So soft an’ tender: 

Thar wuz a preacher in the train— 
What wuz toh hender? 


I thought o’ the long miles she’d resk 
Besot with danger: 

Injuns an’ cutthroats,— Lord knows what !— 
Yit—me—a stranger? 

Afore I knowed, I wuz at the barn,— 
What ef I lost her! 

I dragged the brown mar’ out an’ flung 
The saddle ’crost her. 

We loved each other, her an’ me, 
Like she wuz human; 

She ’peared toh scent my trouble now, 
An’ like a woman 

She sot her head toh help me through ;— 
Then we uns started! 

We went so fast, it seemed as though 
The shadders parted 

Toh let us through, then shut agin 
As ’hin’ an arrer; 

I knowed a nigh-cut ‘crost the fields, 
A fordway narrer 


Over the river, ’bove the bridge,— 
But when we reached it,— 

Lord! ’peared like all the Devil's guns 

Had stormed an’ breached it! 





IN CHARACTER VERSE 


An April flood, the shaller stream 
Swep’ down a torrent,— 

Tost trees, black whirlpools, churnin’ foam, 
An’ thunderin’ current! 

I pulled up,—but the ole brown mar’ 
She never holted : 

She tuck the bit betwixt her teeth 
An’ in she bolted! 

Lord! Stranger, you'd a-thought all Hell 
Tugged at the tether! 

Sucked down,—blind,—strugglin’,—lost, —the bank ! 
Safe !—an’ tohgether! 

An’ thar afore us down the road, 
With pine-knots shinin’, 

A long, white sarpent through the gloom, 
The train wuz twinin’. 

I rode the mar’ straight toh her cart— 
A somethin’ tol’ me— 

Lord! with my blood ajump like that 
Yer couldn’t hol’ me! 


I twitched the curtain back—an’ thar 
She lay a-sleepin’ ; 

The starlight trimlin’ down her cheek 
Showed she’d ben weepin’. 

Mussed curls, brown lashes glued with tears, 
Red mouth aquiver, 

An’, crushed thar clost beneath her throat, 
The flowers I giv’ her. 

I pulled back—though I'd rode so fast, 
So far, toh fetch her— 

I'd meant toh kiss her—but I swar’ 
I couldn’t tech her. 

The ole mar’ must er guessed my thoughts— 
She’d no fool doubt, sir! 

She stuck her brown nose in the cart 
An’ whinnied out, sir ! 

Lord! ef you'd seed them blue eyes then! 
The look that met me! 

Polly,” I sez, ** come back, come back ; 
I cain’t forgit ye!” 

Frum dream o’ me toh sight 0’ me, 
’Fore thought an’ doubt ’woke, 

I shuck her all er suddent so,— 
An’ jis’ her heart spoke. 

Well, well,—thar hain’t much more toh tell. 
Her folks wuz willin’ ; 

Ef they'd said ‘** no "— my blood wuz up— 
Thar’d ben some killin’! 

Up toh the stars the preacher's pra’r 
The night wind carried : 

Through joy and grief; through life till de’th,” 
An’ we wuz married. 

I caught her then, an’ kissed toh smiles 
The blue eyes’ trouble : 

The ole brown mar’ went home that night 
Carryin’ double. 

Nigh untoh fifty year ago: 
Yes—she’s—gone fust, sir. 

Thar’s war she’s laid—thar war ye see 
The vi'lets cluster. 

’Twas pow’ful resk we tuck, yer say? 
Well—chance wuz even ; 

Missed it—I’d missed my heaven here, 
Perhaps t’other heaven. 

Love strikes but wunst in that-a-way— 
Call it dum folly ; 

But when it comes—git on yer horse 
An’ ride fer Polly ! 
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THE PITFALLS OF MYSTICISM 
CUE OF EIVWS LATTER MMOWIB 6 occ ccccccvscccvcceescs THE LARK 

{[Monotony, C. P. R. R.—a station and two small 
wooden buildings; a blank waste of prairie, a line 
of track, straight to the level horizon, a cloudless 
sky. The Ogden express (East bound) is waiting 
upon a siding. A distant whistle, a faint hum, a 
vibrant roar—a pounding, rattling rush of noises, 
and the west-bound Chicago limited throws itself 
alongside the station, panting and throbbing. The 
air brakes settle back with a long hiss, the escape 
valve roars hoarsely, a cloud of vapor rising, like the 
Genie emerging from the bottle, while the locomo- 
tive drinks eagerly from the tank. Dusty travelers 
crawl from the coaches, and pace stiffly up and down 
the board walk, in the sunshine. A young man with 
golf cap and cigarette, walks leisurely down the alley 
between the trains, and seats himself upon the steps 
of a vestibule of the Ogden express. Directly op- 
posite him is the platform of the last Pullman of 
the Chicago. limited. Through the door of this 
coach, enters to him, a young woman—a lady, by 
every proof of face, dress and bearing. She holds 
in one hand a notebook of the Lectures of Vive- 
kananda, and stands by the iron rail of the plat- 
form after glancing frankly at the young man. 
After a minute she speaks—always in a low, dreamy, 
almost impersonal tone and manner. He is keenly 
sensitive, yet obviously restrained, as if uncertain of 
the niceties of his replies.] 

She: Are you—what is called conventional? 

He: I beg your pardon—are you speaking to me? 

She: To you—yes, in a way. To the individual 
You, not to the personal You, though. Do you 
know what I mean? 

He: Why, yes, I think so—yet if I do know what 
you mean, there is no need of asking such a ques- 
tion, is there? 

She: That’s very true. Still, it is such an effort to 
speak at all. You might so easily have misunder- 
stood me. 

He: You can trust me—we are of the same caste, 
I assure you—and there are some things that even 
a man knows by intuition. 

She: You think so? Then you think we can say 
what we really think, without disguise, in these three 
minutes? The porter said we were to stay here only 
three minutes. 

He: But why for only three minutes? 

She: Ah, that’s the mystery of it all! Why is it? 
Yet if it were fot longer, I would never dare speak to 
you at all. But it has seemed so strange to me— 
these flying glimpses of people—like images seen in 
a flash-light picture, and then fading away into noth- 
ing. I couldn’t stand it. It seemed as if I must 
speak to some one, and say something real, and 
then be swept apart. What does it all mean? Do 
you think we have ever met before? 

He: Why, yes—I know it. 

She: You feel it, too? Oh, I wonder when! 
Perhaps thousands of years ago—who knows? 
He: But we shall meet again, shan’t we? 
She: Ah, yes—perhaps—thousands of 

hence, may be. I wish I could feel sure of it. 


years 


He: I feel sure of it. 

She: Do you? I wonder how we shall know each 
other! If I could only give you some word to know 
me by! Some message for you to keep! I feel as 
if you were on some passing star, and I trying to 
speak to you, before you were swept into space 
again. It’s all like a dream! I wonder if you 
understand why I am talking to you like this! 

He: I think I understand you better than you 
understand ‘me. 

She: Why? But there is the bell, and I shall 
never know—till the next time. Good-bye! See, 
your train is moving, you must hurry! Good-bye! 
Oh, oh! get on your train, please! Oh, you will be 
left! Why don’t you go? You must go!— 
There, the train has gone! What do you mean? 
You mustn’t follow me, you will spoil everything. 
Oh, why did I begin this! What are you going to 


do? 
He: I am going to Ogden. I hope you will for- 
give me! 


She: But you were on the other train! 

He: For three minutes only. I have been in this 
car, four seats behind you, ever since we left Chi- 
cago! 





THE SHIPWRECKED TRAVELER 


H. W. PHILLIPS... .ccccccccccccccecercsescsescessesesesesssers LIFE 


A man who had traveled over many countries was 
shipwrecked off the coast of Opera land. After a 
desperate battle with the waves he managed to near 
the shore where the cruel sea played with him like a 
cat with a mouse. He would pull himself up the 
beach, half fainting, and a great, dancing, hissing 
breaker would pounce upon him and drag him back. 

He called for help until the inhabitants espied 
him. 

They came in a group, the women costumed as 
milkmaids and the men as cavaliers. 

After making about twenty feet the company 
stopped. 

“Oh! save him, save him!” sang the soprano. 

“Yes, yes! we'will save him!” sang back the 
tenor. 

Then everybody sang “Save him, save him; oh, 
yes, we will save him, save him from the sea! ! a 

The sopranos took a B flat on the last note, while 
the tenors and altos rambled up and down the scale 
and the bassos bombarded the theme with their 
deepest chest tones. 

In the meantime the traveler had been washed out 
to sea. As the next wave brought himi to the 
strand the company advanced once more a short 
distance, and began. 

“In the name of Mercy, help me!” screamed the 
drowning man. 

“Oh, hear his piteous cry,” sang the tenors, and 
the prima donna stepped out and sang a beautiful 
aria beginning “Now the cruel waves advancing.” 
After she had finished the bass got in front of the 
company. 

He described how his strong arm had plucked 
the stranger from a watery grave, and advanced to 
the beach to suit the action to the words. 





But, alas! the traveler had given up the ghost 
several minutes before. Then the company sang a 
misere and went home to lunch. 
Immoral: 
The finest of Raphael’s canvases would make a 
poor overcoat. 





FAITHECUL UNTO DEATH 
MARLA LOUIE POOL «<< csc0ssececcees BOSS AND OTHER DOGS* 


A rough brown dog sat at the very edge of the 
tumble-down breakwater. He was looking steadily 
seaward. He was evidently old, and he was scarred 
by many fights; but his sunken mouth, from which 
he had lost many teeth, showed that he would not 
fight again victoriously. 

He was gaunt from a lifetime of insufficient food, 
but yet he had the air of a dog who is loved. 

Sometimes he turned from his gaze at the sea and 
glanced behind him at the child who was sitting in 
a wheelbarrow a few feet away. Every time he 
glanced thus he slightly wagged his stump of a tail, 
and the child smiled or she said in a soft voice: 

“Good Boss!” 

And then Boss wagged harder; but he could not 
give much attention to his companion, for his whole 
heart was with that bent old woman who was up to 
her waist in the water by the outermost ledge. It 
was there that the Irish moss grew, and at low tide 
the woman could gather it. She thrust her arm 
down to the shoulder zach time for her handful of 
-moss. She was wet, sodden wet, save for a small 
place across her back. 

She had a man’s straw hat fastened by a small 
rope tightly under her chin. Her face looked a 
hundred years old, it was in truth seventy—old, 
seamed, and leathery; and it was a face you loved to 
look at. 

Every few moments she raised her head and put 
her dripping hand up over her eyes as she turned 
toward the land; she was at first dazzled by the glare 
of the water. When she looked up thus the little 
girl in the wheelbarrow always waved her hat; then 
a dim, beautiful smile would come in the faded eyes. 

“It’s jest a doin’ of her lots of good,” she would 
sayaloud. “I’m awful glad I wheeled her down. I 
wish now I’d brought her down oitener this sum- 
mer.” 

Twice as she looked shoreward she called out 
shrilly : 

“Boss, you take care of her; won’t you, Boss?” 

Then Boss pricked up his ears and shook his tail, 
and the girl laughed and said she guessed she ’n’ 
Boss could git along first-rate. 

“We're use’t to it; ain't we, Boss?” 

When she said this the dog got up, came to her 
side, gave her a swift lick across the face, then 
hurried back and sat down on the edge of the planks 
again. ; 

Once the woman out in the water slipped and fell 
splashing, and Boss jumped up, whining in a piteous 
quaver, and would not be comforted even when the 
child said soothingly: 

“Never mind, old fellow!” 

But when the woman floundered to her feet again 
and cried “All right!” the dog sat down. Still he 
frequently gave a little whine under his breath. He 
was thinking that this was the first summer when he 


~ * Stone & Kimball, publishers. 
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had not gone out mossing with his dearest friend, 
and he could not understand why he was so stiff and 
clumsy that he was unable to run over the slippery 
rocks and keep close to her, nosing the moss she 
picked up, poking over lobsters and crabs, and see- 
ing that nothing happened to her. Something was 
the matter with his legs, and with the whole of him, 
somehow, and he could not get over the rocks. 
Was it the same thing that kept him from gnawing 
bones? And he liked them just as well as ever. 
He noticed that the young dog who lived down the 
road could crack bones without any trouble, It 
was all very mysterious. 

When he lay in the sun near where the moss was 
drying, dozing and snapping at the flies, he often 
looked as if he were thinking of all these things. 

And what did the girl’s grandmother mean only 
yesterday when she stroked his head and said: 

“Poor old Boss! You're gittin’ old, jes’ ’s I be. 
*Twon’t be no kind of a place round this house ’thout 
Boss.” He had nuzzled his head under her hand 
when she had spoken thus, but he didn’t under- 
stand. 

How pleasant this bright day was, with its sunny 
gentle east wind—a wind that brought sweet, salt 
smells from the ocean. 

The child sniffed the bracing odor and stretched 
out her hands, smiling happily. 

To be sure, she could not walk, but granny often 
wheeled her to the breakwater, where she could see 
the moss gathered. 

It was a low course of tides, and now the water 
had gone far out, so that one could get to the ledges 
where the moss grew. 

Granny had no boat as most of the mossers had— 
there were some boats now farther along, and little 
Molly could see the men put their long-handled 
rakes down and draw them up full. She knew that 
those men made more money than her grand- 
mother, but then she didn’t know much about 
money. Some of the neighbors often said that they 
themselves could not afford to keep a dog. When 
they said this granny shut her lips tight, and the 
first chance she had she would stroke the dog’s 
head. 

“T guess they don’t know much about a dog,” she 
told Molly, “’n’ I guess ’s long’s we’ve got anything 
to eat Boss’ll have some of it. Eh, old feller?” 

Molly sank back on her pillow in the barrow. 
She amused herself by almost closing her eyes so 
that the sea seemed to come up nearer and crimple 
in sparks of fire. Then she would open her lids 
wide, and the great stretch of water would flash’ 
blindingly on her vision. She played at this for a 
long time, and always in front of her was the dog; 
she had grown up in the conviction that all was well 
if he was near. ji 

Soon everything grew deliciously dim and then 
clear, and the salt smell was sweeter, and she was 
walking over the hard sand as straight as anybody, 
holding her head up strongly. “She did not know 
she was asleep. It was real to her that she was 
walking. 

Suddenly she sat upright in her wheelbarrow, 
clutching the sides of it. Boss was not there. Had 
he barked? Or had some one called? She looked 
off the ledge. She saw Boss leaping frantically 
over the weedy rocks. He went as if he were a 
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young dog—he went like a creature possessed. He 
seemed not to leap, but to fly from one rock to 
another, over the still, green pools. 

Molly could only see the dog and, beyond him, 
shining water. Where was granny? 

The child tried to scream, but she felt as if in a 

nightmare, and could not make a sound. 

Oh, there was something down between the 
rocks, on the far side of the ledge! It was there 
that Boss was going. And there was the mosser in 
his boat, putting his rake down just as he had been 
doing when the child had gone to sleep. For an in- 
stant she thought she was dreaming. But Boss 
was gone, and—yes—there was something among 
the rocks—it was granny’s hat sticking up, and it 
did not move. 

Molly tried again to scream, and it was as if her 
heart would break in the trying. Her voice was 
only a hoarse kind of a whisper. 

But there! Boss had reached his friend. He 
tried to pull her out. Between his attempts he 
barked, he howled—nay, he screamed. Was his 

- heart breaking also? 

At last the mosser out there held his rake just 
above the water and gazed toward the shore, listen- 
ing. The wind was off the sea, and sounds from 
the land did not come clearly. 

The man saw little Molly Towne on the break- 
water. Had she cried out? And was that the 
Towne dog carrying on so on the rocks? 

Boss was down by the still figure that was lying 
in the shallow pool. He was struggling with it, 
making frantic efforts to pull it from the water. 

Outlined on the breakwater, against the dazzle of 
the blue sky, the man saw Molly rise up in her bar- 
row, as if she would walk, and then fall back again. 

“Good God!” he cried. He dropped the rake 
into the water, caught up his oars, and rowed to the 
ledge. All the time he rowed he saw old Mrs. 
Towne’s motionless form'lying there and the dog 
trying to help her. 

As he stepped out of his boat and began slipping 
and jumping over the rocks the woman moved and 
raised her head. He saw her reach out her hand to 
the dog; he saw the dog throw himself down and 
lick her face eagerly. 

“That you, Jim Stowell?” she asked. “I guess 
I’ve broke my leg. I slipped. I’ve mossed twenty 
year, ’n’ I never slipped tu speak of before.” 

She spoke tremblingly, but with pride. “TI s’pose 
I fainted, or something.” 

“T’ll git you right into the boat,” said Jim Stowell 
briskly, “’n’ take you home in no time.” 

Boss stood close by watching the man. 

It was not easy to get her into the boat, and she 
winced and grew pale, but she helped all she could 
and made no sound. 

When she was in at last Jim took up his oars to go 
round to the sandy landing. There stood Boss 
shivering ona rock. All at once he appeared older 
than ever; it seemed as if he could hardly stand. 

“Take him, too,” said his mistress. 

“No, let him walk.” 

“I want you to take him, I tell you,” almost 
fiercely. “He’s too old ’n’ stiff to walk on the 
rocks.” 

“Old!” with a, laugh. 
goin’ it after you!” 


“You oughter seen him 
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The man began to row. Tears came into Mrs. 
Towne’s eyes. Her voice was choked. 

“You’ve got to take him,” she said, “or you 
needn’t take me.” 

“Oh, if you feel like that”—Jim lifted the dog into 
the boat, and Boss crouched down by his friend, 
who put her hand on him. He leaned more and 
more heavily on her; his eyes were fixed on her 
face. 

Lying there on the wet moss in the bottom of 
the boat she could look, without moving, into the 
dog’s face. He slowly put his tongue out on her 
fingers. He pressed yet closer. 

With a curiously quick movement she managed 
to draw him even nearer. She bent her head to 
his head. 

“He lays too hard on ye!” said Jim. “Lemme 
pull him away.” 

“Don’t touch him!” she cried in a sharp voice. 

The next moment she said hoarsely: 

“He’s dead!” 





HE DIED DECENTLY 
A MINING CAMP INCIDENT... .++eee- LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 

For weeks and weeks Tom Sheppard had been 
a sick man at our mining camp at Black Bear 
Valley. Everybody felt sorry for him, and yet a 
sick man in a mining camp was a great incon- 
venience and a burden. One day Judge Watkins 
went up to see him, and after finding him no better 
and no worse than he had been for many weeks he 
said— 

“Tom, I don’t want to seem cold-hearted about 
this thing, but the boys are beginning to wonder 
why you don’t die or get well.” 

“Yes, reckon they are,” replied Tom, “and you 
kin tell °em I’m goin’ to die.” 

“Do you feel it’s fur the best, Tom?” 

“Ido. I ain’t got much to live fur, and might as 
well peg out now as any other time. I’ve been 
waitin’ fur a week or two.” 

“Waitin’! Fur what?” 

“Fur to die decently. I’m no lord or duke, but I 
want things fixed up in good shape. I want to be 
washed up, shaved, hev my hair cut, and git into 
some decent duds, and I won’t die till I do.” 

The Judge told the boys what was required, and 
that afternoon two or three of ’em knocked off work 
and fixed Tom up. A shirt was borrowed of one, a 
coat of another, a vest of another, and by-and-by 
the sick man was rigged out in the best the camp 
afforded. When all this had been done he said— 

“Now, then, I feel more like dyin’, but there’s one 
more thing I want, I want Joe Billings to come up 
with his fiddle and play me a few tunes.” 

Joe was sent for, and after considerable kicking 
he got his fiddle and went up to Tom’s shanty. 
Tom was propped up in bed and waiting; and Joe 
sat down and gave him The Old Oaken Bucket, 
Old Folks at Home, Nellie Gray, and half a dozen 
other well-known airs. He had been playing for 
an hour, his eyes on the hills opposite, when Judge 
Watkins looked in and said— 

“Cut it off, Joe—Tom’s dead!” 

And so he was, and when the boys came to 
observe the pleased and contented look on his face 
they were agreed that he had died decently and 
been given a fair start on his way. 








MORE APHORISMS OF E. SCOTT O'CONNOR * 








——aA woman died of a broken heart. “Had it 
been weaker,” said Pity, “love could not have 
broken it.” 

——A bird sang a beautiful song which was 
echoed again and again. “I would have had to 
listen to shrieks,” said the bird, “had I first uttered 
them.” 

—*“Much is achieved,” said Discrimination, “by 
the use of neglect.” 

Hatred, seeing Love angry, sought to learn 
from him the art of wounding. 

——‘In using the tongue as a weapon,” said a 
wit, “my skill depends greatly upon my adversary.” 

——“That which is seen,” said an artist, “is the 
least part of a good picture.” 

—*“What have you done with my beauty?” de- 
manded a woman of Time. “Used it for manu- 
script,” he replied. 

“T made my ownacquaintance,” said Honesty, 
“when opportunity was presented to me.” 

—“Why do you think yourself clever?” asked 
aman of a conceited youth. “To agree with other 
people,” he replied. 

——A man built such a high wall around an arid 
waste of land that many tried to scale it. 

——“That I suffer,” said Conscience, 
good health.” 

A man hears the voice of Nature only when 
he speaks to her. 

“To reach the very depths of a heart,” said 
Misery, “I follow in the footsteps of Happiness.” 
Charity offered help to a soldier mortally 
wounded. “It belongs to the comrade who may 
fight again,” said the dying man. 

“In the cells of a woman’s heart,” states Ex- 
perience, “love alone makes honey.” 

A man to rule a woman must be strong 
enough not to use his strength. 

“The world gives many kicks,” said one of 
her pupils, “but seldom returns one.” 

——One advantage of being rich is not having to 
appear so. 

A woman gains knowledge of a man’s nature 
from his ignorance of hers. 

—*“To find time,” remarked an industrious man, 
“never lose it.” 

—‘It is a well-known fact,” said Love, “that 
sunshine will extinguish a flame.” 

—“It is better to lose success,” said a dis- 
spirited man, “than one’s desire for it.” 

“There is less suffering,” said Old Age, “upon 
my arrival than during my approach.” 

Pleasure exists for some people only when 
dead in the past, or unborn in the future. 

—“The weakness of my victor,” said a proud 
man, “is the thorn in my defeat.” 

Innocence avoids many pitfalls by not seeing 
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them. 
“T could not keep my heart,” said a beautiful 





woman, “had I not so many chances to lose it.” 
——*Sound men are made cripples,” said Justice 
to Charity, “by the use of your crutch.” 


* From Tracings; or, A Reflection of Nature, by E. Scott 
O'Connor. 


Published by The Century Company. 








Spite would add her own weight to sink a 
rival’s boat. 
On the first and last pages of life the same 
words have different significations. 

——*“To know how to lose,” said a diplomatist, 
“is the first lesson of success.” 
To many people number one is the only fig- 
ure in the sum of life. 
“T generally divide my favors,” said Fortune, 
“by giving a gift to one and the power to appreciate 
it to another.” 
When Jealousy grows in Love’s garden it 
kills all other bloom. 
There are hearts invulnerable to the sword 
of Sorrow that the slightest discomfort can pierce. 
“My appearance,” remarked Crime, “depends 
greatly upon my mirror.” 
“T can study the face of sorrow,” said Intro- 
spection, “but joy dazzles my eyes.” 
We always pay for love though we cannot 





























buy it. 

“T win the majority,” said an orator, “by faults 
that would cost me the few.” 

“The ground does not feel hard,” said a pam- 
pered youth, “when one has the choice of another 


bed.” 








In a woman’s mind conclusions are ripe be- 
fore the seed is sown. 

Life offered a joy to a lonely man. “This,” 
said the man, refusing it, “is not enough for one per- 
son, it is only sufficient for two.” 

“Where can I find the great virtues?” asked 
a man of Mediocrity. “Usually with some of the 
vices,” she replied. 

“Why,” asked a man of a young girl, “is it so 
easy to read your heart?” “Because there is noth- 
ing written on it,” she replied. 

“We walk together,” said Superstition to Re- 
ligion. “Only on the path of ignorance,” replied 
Religion. 

“How do you know there is a star in heaven?” 
they asked a man unable to look upward. “I see 
its reflection on earth,” he answered. 

“Sorrow’s tears have rusted all the strings,” 
said Joy, as he touched too late the harp of life. 
“Only when we enter- the land of love,” 
said a timid wooer, “is it difficult to speak the 
language.” 

“Why are you not more glad to see me?” 
asked Pleasure of one of her favorites. “Because 
you call so often,” answered the spoiled girl. 

Our mind is the window into our neigh- 
































bor’s. 





“Why do you never rest?” asked Peace of 
Worry. “Because,” she answered, “when I am not 
employed by Facts, I am attending Fancies.” 

——We see the deep pathos of poverty in its shal- 
low source of joy. 

—Credit is obtained by not needing it. 

——Sacrifice stood on the threshold of ated 
“When I enter,” she said, “I become Joy.” 

——“T am tired of life,” exclaimed a disappointed 
woman. “Why?” asked a more fortunate sister. 
“Because I have never lived,” she replied. 














SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN * 








Flossie had been presented with a box of 
Frenchcandy. “Now, Flossie,” said her mother, “you 
have eaten all that you ought to. You can have 
one piece more, and then we will put the box away 
until to-morrow.” “Can I have any piece | like?” 
asked Flossie. ‘Yes; take the kind you like best.” 
Flossie hesitated. ‘Well, mamma,” she said, 
finally, “if I take the kind I don’t like best, can I 
have two pieces?” 

Three-year-old Ethel had been punished by 
her mamma for some slight delinquency by having 
her little hands mildly slapped. After the resultant 
tears had been dried Ethel put her ear to her doll’s 
lips, as though listening to something the doll had to 
say, and then said in a rebuking tone: “No, Dolly, 
you must not say that mamma is naughty for 
punishing me.” 

Charlie—I met our new minister on my way 
to Sunday school, mamma, and he asked me if I 
ever played marbles on Sunday. Mother—H’m— 
and what did you say to that? Charlie—I said, 
“Get thee behind me, satan,” and walked right off 
and left him. 

Willie—Grandpa, tell me a story. Grandpa 
—Once upon a time, before people thought of 
marrying for money— Willie—Oh, I don’t mean 
a fairy story.” 

A Sunday school superintendent at the close 
oi an address on the Creation, which he was sure 
he had kept within the comprehension of the least 
intelligent of the scholars, smilingly invited ques- 
tions. A tiny boy, with a white, eager face and 
large brow, at once held up his hand. “Please, sir, 
why was Adam never a baby?” The superintend- 
ent coughed in some doubt as to what answer to 
give, but a little girl of nine, the eldest of several 
brothers and sisters, came promptly to his aid. 
“Please, sir,” she said, smartly, “there was nobody 
to nuss him!” 

Freddy, the small son of a_ well-known 
minister, had misbehaved, and to punish him he was 
not allowed to eat at the family table. A small table 
was set for him in the corner of the dining room. 
When his dinner was placed before him Freddy said 
very solemnly: “Lord, I thank thee that thou hast 
spread a table before me in presence of my 
enemies.” 

Ruth had been looking forward eagerly to 
her birthday, with very exaggerated ideas of how 
large and old and changed she would be when three 
years old. She had expected to sit on a common 
chair at the table, work instead of play, be as large 
as sister Mary, and give her clothes to some smaller 
child and be fitted out with new. The eventful 
morning arrived; and, after due deliberation, she 
said earnestly: “I feel as big as Mary, but I can 
wear my own clothes yet.” 

——‘“What is your name?” asked a teacher of a 
boy. “My name is Jule,” was the reply; whereupon 
the teacher impressively said, “You should have 
said ‘Julius, sir. And now, my lad,” turning to 
another boy, “what is your name?” “Billious, sir.” 
An inspector of schools was one day examin- 


* Compiled from Contemporaries, 


























ing a class of village school children, and he asked 
them what was meant by a pilgrim? A boy an- 
swered, “A man that travels from one place to an- 
other.” The inspector with elaborate patience, 
hoping to elucidate intelligence, said: “Well, but 
I am a man who travels from one place to another. 
Am [a pilgrim?” Whereupon the boy promptly ex- 
claimed: “Oh! but please, sir, I meant a good man.” 
“When you stepped on that gentleman’s foot, 
Tommie, I hope you apologized?” “Oh, yes, in- 
deed, I did,” said Tommie, ‘and he gave me ten 
cents for being such a good boy.” “Did he? And 
what did you do then?” “Stepped on the other and 
apologized again, but it didn’t work.” 

Jimmy—lI’d like to be a doctor when I grow 
up. Tommy—What for? Jimmy—So’s when fel- 
lers’ mothers brought ’em to me I could say to keep 
‘em home from school a week or two. 

A little boy visiting in the country, wandered 
with a child’s curiosity.all over his grandpa’s farm. 
He fancied he saw something move and glide to- 
ward him from the foot of a tree. Breathlessly run- 
ning to the house, he cried: “Oh! mamma, 
mamma, I almost saw a snake!” It was only a 
fallen branch that caused his fright. 

Little Karl had heard something about 
polygamy, and remembered some of its distinguish- 
ing characteristics. One evening at the tea table 
his father, who is a minister, remarked to his wife, 
“I believe I told you, my dear, that I was going to 
marry Miss Brown next week.” Mrs. signi- 
fied an assent, at which Karl piped out, “Then papa 
will have two wives, won’t he mamma?” 

“Ella you have been playing all the afternoon 
with these toy soldiers. That’s not a proper amuse- 
ment for a big girl like you,” said her mother. 
“But, mamma, I am not playing with the soldiers. 
I picked out the officers and played with them.” 

A certain minister, who is not always so care- 
ful as he ought to be in making his teaching and his 
practice correspond, was lately telling some friends 
a story of adventure. It was a pretty “tall” story, 
and the minister’s 10-year-old little girl was ob- 
served to be listening to it very intently. When he 
finished, she fastened her wide-open eyes upon her 
father’s face, and said, very gravely, “Is that true, 
or are you preaching now, papa?” 

The children had written compositions on 
the giraffe. They were reading them aloud to the 
class. At last the time came for little Willie Doran 
to read his. It was as follows: “The giraffe is a 
dumb animal, and cannot express itself by any 
sound, because its neck is so long its voice gets tired 
on its way to its mouth.” 

Mamma—And the fairy godmother brought 
Cinderella a _ beautiful carriage— Gracie— 
Wouldn’t Cinderella rather have a wheel? 

At the Merchant’s Office: Privileged Son 
(meddling with open letters)—Papa, what a funny 
name is signed to this letter! “Persimmons!” In- 
dulgent Father—You’re mistaken, my boy; I have 
no such correspondent. P. S.—Here’s the letter. 
It has two names, “Henry Smith” and “Per Sim- 
mons.” 






































CHILD VERSE 





The Doll’s Funeral.... Will Alien Dromgoole. ..N. O. Picayune 


When my dolly died, when my dolly died, 

I sat on the step and I cried, and I cried; 

And I couldn’t eat any jam and bread, 

*Cause it didn’t seem right when my doll was dead. 
And Bridget was sorry as she could be, 

For she patted my head and ‘* Oh,” said she, 

To think that the pretty has gone and died!” 
Then I broke out afresh, and I cried and cried. 


And all the dollies from all around 

Came to see my doll put under the ground ; 
There were Lucy Lee and Mary Clack 
Brought their dolls over all dressed in black. 
And Emmeline Hope and Sara Lou 

Came over and brought their dollies, too. 
And all the time I cried, and cried, 

Cause it hurt me so when my dolly died. 


We dressed her up ina new white gown, 
With ribbons and laces all around ; 

And made her coffin in a box 

Where my brother keeps his spelling blocks, 
And we had some prayers, and a funeral, too ; 
And our hymn was ‘‘ The Two Little Girls in Blue.” 
But for me, I only cried and cried, 

*Cause it truly hurt when my dolly died. 

We dug her a grave in the violet bed, 

And planted violets at her head ; 

And we raised a stone and wrote quite plain: 
Here lies a dear doll who died of pain.” 

And then my brother he said ‘‘ Amen,” 

And we all went back to the house again. 
But all the time I cried and cried, 

Because "twas right when my doll had died. 
And then we had more jam and bread, 

But I didn’t eat ’cause my doll was dead. 
But I tied some crape on my dollhouse door, 
And then I cried and cried some more. 

I couldn’t be happy, don’t you see! 

Because the funeral belonged to me. 

And then the others went home and then 

I went out and dug up my doll again. 


The Coming Man....+0+++0+ oc ccceeccocee «Somerville Fournal 


A pair of very chubby legs, 
Encased in scarlet hose; 

A pair of little stubby boots, 
With rather doubtful toes ; 

A little kilt, a little coat— 
Cut as a mother can— 

And lo! before us stands in state 
The future’s ‘* coming man.” 

His eyes, perchance, will read the stars, 
And search their unknown ways; 

Perchance the human heart and soul 
Will open to their gaze ; 

Perchance their keen and flashing glance 
Will be a nation’s light— 

Those eyes that now are wistful bent 
On some “ big fellow’s ” kite. 

Those hands—those little, busy hands— 
So sticky, small and brown ; 

Those hands whose only mission seems 
To pull all order down; 

Who knows what hidden strength may be 
Within their tiny clasp, 

Though now ’tis but a taffy stick 
In sturdy hold they grasp? 


Wings and Hands 


The Wina’s Song 


Ah, blessings on those little hands, 
Whose work is yet undone ; 

And blessings on those little feet, 
Whose race is yet unrun! 

And blessings on the little brain 
That has not learned to plan! 
Whate’er the future holds in store, 
God bless the ‘* coming man.” 


“ Kissing Three” Babyland 


Our baby’s learned to count to ‘‘ three” 
And is as proud as she can be, 

In counting dolls and books and toys, 
And practicing on girls and boys. 


But ‘‘ kissing three ” is her best fun— 
Ah, do you wonder how it’s done? 
She corners first papa and me, 

For he and she and I make three. 


Then, with an arm around each one, 

She draws us down, and in pure fun 

She kisses both at once, you see; 

And ¢hat’s what she calls ‘‘ kissing three.” 


William Canton W. V. Her Book 


God’s angels, dear, have six great wings 
Of silver and of gold; 

Two round their heads, two round their hearts, 
Two round their feet they fold. 


The angel of a man I know 
Has just two hands—so small ! 

But they’re more strong than six gold wings 
To keep him from a fall. 


The Child-World 
O winds that blow across the sea, , 
What is the story that you bring? 
Leaves clap their hands on every tree, 
And birds about their branches sing. 
You sing to flowers and trees and birds 
Your sea-songs over all the Jand. 
Could you not stay and whisper words 
A little child might understand? 
The roses nod to hear you sing ; 
But though I listen all the day 
You never tell me anything 
Of father’s ship so far away. 
‘ Its masts are taller than the trees, 
Its sails are silver in the sun; 
There’s not a ship upon the seas 
So beautiful as father’s one. 
With wings spread out, it flies so fast 
It leaves the waves all white with foam. 
Just whisper to me, blowing past, 
If you have seen it sailing home. 
I feel your breath upon my cheek, 
And in my hair and on my brow, 
Dear winds, if you could only speak, 
I know what you would tell me now. 
My father’s coming home, you'd say, 
With precious presents, one, two, three— 
A shawl for mother, beads for May, 

And eggs and shells for Rob and me. 
The winds sing songs where’er they roam ; 
The leaves all clap their little hands ; 

My father’s ship is coming home 
With wondrous things from foreign lands. 





PHILOSOPHY OF GRACIAN 





COMPILED BY F. M. HOPKINS 





[Balthasar Gracian was born in 1601 at Belmont, in Aragon. 


There is little knowledge of his life except that he was a 


Jesuit in that earlier part of the fraternity’s history when its pages especially abounded in instances of consecrated heroism, 
while nevertheless their shrewdness had gained world-wide recognition, and that he engaged in teaching what passed with 
the order for philosophy and sacred literature and became ultimately Rector of the Jesuit College at the Catalonian City of 


Tarragona. 
world’s literature. 


He wrote many books, but his greatest achievement was Oraculo Manual, which stands without a rival in the 
Schopenhauer, who translated the book, observes that there is nothing like it in German, and there is 


certainly nothing like it in English, French or Italian. The selections given here are taken from Joseph Jacobs’s translation, 
which bears the title The Art of World Wisdom, published on the other side only about three years ago by Macmillan & 


Company, and in America last year. 
Mr. Jacobs’s book is just three hundred. — F. M. H.] 
NEVER DIE OF ANOTHER’S ILL LUCK 

Notice those who stick in the mud, and observe 
how they call others to their aid so as to console 
themselves with a companion in misfortune. They 
seek some one to help them to: bear misfortune, and 
often those who turned the cold shoulder on them 
in prosperity give them now a helping hand. There 
is great caution needed in helping the drowning 
without danger to oneself. 
NEVER TRUST YOUR HONOR TO ANOTHER, UNLESS 

YOU HAVE HIS IN PLEDGE 

Arrange that silence is a mutual advantage, dis- 
closure a danger to both. Where honor is at stake 
you must act with a partner, so that each must be 
careful of the other’s honor for the sake of his own. 
Never entrust your honor to another; but if you 
have, let caution surpass prudence. Let the danger 
be in common and the risk mutual, so that your 
partner cannot turn king’s evidence. 

UTILIZE SLIPS 

That is how smart people get out of difficulties. 
They extricate themselves from the most intricate 
labyrinth by some witty application of a bright re- 
mark. They get out of a serious contention by an 
airy nothing or by raising a smile. Most of the 
great leaders are well grounded in this art.°. When 
you have to refuse, it is often the polite way to talk 
of something else. Sometimes it proves the high- 
est understanding not to understand. 

PRIZE INTENSITY MORE THAN EXTENT 

Excellence resides in quality not in quantity. 
The best is always few and rare: much lowers 
value. Even among men giants are commonly the 
real dwarfs. Some reckon books by the thickness, 
as if they were written to try the brawn more than 
the brain. Extent alone never rises above medi- 
ocrity: it is the misfortune of universal geniuses that 
in attempting to be at home everywhere, are so no- 
where. Intensity gives eminence, and rises to the 
heroic in matters sublime. 

WORDS AND DEEDS MAKE THE PERFECT MAN 

One should speak well and act honorably: the 
one is an excellence of the head, the other of the 
heart, and both arise from nobility of soul. Words 
are the shadows of deeds; the former are feminine, 
the latter masculine. It is more important to be 
renowned than to convey renown. Speech is easy, 


action hard. Actions are the stuff of life, words its 
frippery. Eminent deeds endure, striking words 
pass away. Actions are the fruit of thought; if this 
is wise, they are effective. 
PEACEFUL LIFE, A LONG LIFE 
To live, let live. 


Peacemakers not only live; they 





This translation is incomparably the best in English. 


The whole number of topics in 


rule life. Hear, see, and be silent. A day without 
dispute brings sleep without dreams. Long life 
and a pleasant one is life enough for two: that is the 
fruit of peace. He has all that makes nothing of 
what is nothing to him. There is no greater per- 
versity than to take everything to heart. There is 
equal folly in troubling our heart about what does 
not concern us and in not taking to heart what does. 

SELECT THE LUCKY AND AVOID THE UNLUCKY 

Ill luck is generally the penalty of folly, and there 
is no disease so contagious to those who share in it. 
Never open the door to a lesser evil, for others and 
greater ones invariably slink in after it. The great- 
est skill at cards is to know when to discard; the 
smallest of current trumps is worth more than the 
ace of trumps of the last game. When in doubt, 
follow the suit of the wise and prudent; sooner or 
later they will win the odd trick. 

THE ART OF BEING LUCKY 

There are rules of luck: it is not all chance with 
the wise: it can be assisted by care. Some content 
themselves with placing themselves confidently at 
the gate of Fortune, waiting till she opens it. Others 
do better, and press forward and profit by their 
clever boldness, reaching the goddess and winning 
her favor on the wings of their virtue and valor. 
But on a true philosophy there is no other umpire 
than virtue and insight; for there is no luck or ill 
luck except wisdom and the reverse. 

WAIT 

It’s a sign of a noble heart dowered with patience 
never to be in a hurry, never to be in a passion. 
First be master over yourself if you would be master 
over others. You must pass through the circum- 
ference of time before arriving at the centre of op- 
portunity. A wise reserve seasons the aims and 
matures the means. Time’s crutch effects more 
than the iron club of Hercules. God Himself 
chasteneth not with a rod but with time. He spake 
a great word who said, “Time and I against any 
two.” Fortune rewards waiting with first prize. 

RESERVE IS PROOF OF PRUDENCE 

The tongue is a wild beast; once let loose it is 
difficult to chain. It is the pulse of the soul by 
which wise men judge of its health: by this pulse a 
careful observer feels every movement of the heart. 
The worst is that he who should be most reserved 
is the least. The sage saves himself from worries 
and embarrassments, and shows his mastery over 
himself. He goes his way carefully, a Janus for im- 
parti tity, an Argus for watchfulness. Truly 
Momus had better placed the eves in the hand than 
the window in the breast. 
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EASTER HYMNS 








Oe ee ne ee Arthur Cleveland Coxe 


Christ is arisen, 

Joy to thee, mortal! 

Out of His prison, 

Forth from its portal ! 
Christ is not sleeping, 
Seek Him no longer, 
Strong was His keeping, 
Jesus was stronger! 


Christ is arisen, 
Seek Him not here. 
Lonely His prison, 
Empty His bier. 
Vain His entombing, 
Spices and lawn, 
Vain the perfuming, 
Jesus is gone! 


Christ is arisen, 

Joy to thee, mortal ! 
Empty His prison, 
Broken its portal. 
Rising He giveth 

His shroud to the sod ; 
Rising He liveth 

And liveth to God. 


CO TAG. i. 666s 0 sess wenicsvueenns Anna Letitia Barbauld 


** AND THE THIRD DAY HE ROSE AGAIN, ACCORDING TO THE 


SCRIPTURES.” 


Again the Lord of Life and Light 
Awakes the kindling ray, 

Unseals the eyelids of the morn, 
And pours increasing day. 


Oh, what a night was that which wrapt 
The heathen world in gloom! 

Oh what a sun, which bfoke this day 
Triumphant from the tomb! 


This day be grateful homage paid, 
And loud hosannas sung ; 

Let gladness dwell in every heart, 
And praise on every tongue. 


Ten thousand differing lips shall join 
To hail this welcome morn, 

Which scatters blessings from its wings 
To nations yet unborn. 


Jesus, the friend of human kind, 
With strong compassion moved, 
Descended like a pitying God 
To save the souls He loved. 


The powers of darkness leagued in vain 
To bind His soul in death ; 

He shook their kingdom, when He fell, 
With His expiring breath. 


Not long the toils of hell could keep 
The hope of Judah’s line ; 

Corruption never could take hold 
Of aught so much divine. 


And now His conquering chariot wheels 
Ascend the lofty skies ; 

While broke beneath His powerful cross 

Death’s iron sceptre lies. 





Exalted high at God’s right hand, 
The Lord of all below, 

Through Him is pardoning love dispensed, 
And boundless blessings flow. 


And still for erring, guilty man 
A brother’s pity flows ; P 
And still His bleeding heart is touch’d 
With memory of our woes. 


To Thee, my Savior and my King, 
Glad homage let me give ; 

And stand prepared like Thee to die, 
With Thee that I may live! 


The Lord ts RiseReccececcccveccccccccccsscces Charles Wesley 


‘* Christ the Lord is risen to-day,” 
Sons of men and angels say: 
Raise your joys and triumphs high, 
Sing, ye heavens, and earth reply. 


Love’s redeeming work is done, 
Fought the fight, the battle won: 
Lo! our Sun’s eclipse is o’er ; 
Lo! He sets in blood no more. 


Vain the stone, the watch, the seal ; 
Christ has burst the gates of hell! 
Death in vain forbids His rise ; 
Christ has open’d Paradise ! 


Lives again our glorious King: 
Where, O Death, is now thy sting? 
Dying once, He all doth save; 
Where thy victory, O Grave? 


Soar we now where Christ has led, 
Following our exalted Head : 

Made like Him, like Him we rise; 
Ours the cross, the grave, the skies. 


What though once we perish’d all, 
Partners in our parents’ fall? 
Second life we all receive, 

In our Heavenly Adam live. 


Risen with Him, we upward move ; 
Still we seek the things above; 
Still pursue, and kiss the Son 
Seated on His Father’s Throne. 


Scarce on earth a thought bestow, 
Dead to all we leave below; 
Heaven our aim, and loved abode, 
Hid our life with Christ in God: 


Hid, till Christ our Life appear 
Glorious in His members here ; 
Join’d to Him, we then shall shine, 
All immortal, all divine. 


Hail the Lord of Earth and Heaven! 
Praise to Thee by both be given! 
Thee we greet triumphant now! 
Hail, the Resurrection Thou! 


King of glory, Soul of bliss! 
Everlasting life is this, 

Thee to know, Thy power to prove, 
Thus to sing, and thus to love! 















IN THE WORLD OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 





THE SOVEREIGNTY OF CHARACTER 


JOHN WATSON (IAN MACLAREN)....... THE MIND OF THE MASTER* 


Christians with a sense of fitness are not ambi- 
tious to claim originality for their Master, and have 
forgotten themselves when they ground Jesus’ posi- 
tion on the brilliancy of His thought. They shrink, 
by an instinct. [rom entering Jesus for competi- 
tion with other teachers, and have him so enshrined 
in the soul that to praise Him seems profanity. 
When a biographer of Jesus, more distinguished 
perhaps by his laborious detail than his insight 
into truth, seriously recommends Jesus to the no- 
tice of the world by certificates from Rousseau and 
Napoleon, or when some light-hearted man of let- 
ters embroiders a needy paragraph with a string 
of names where Jesus is wedged in between 
Zoroaster and Goethe, the Christian consciousness 
is aghast. This treatment is not merely bad taste; 
it is impossible by any canon of thought; it is as 
if one should compare the sun with electric light, 
or the color of Titian with the bloom of the rose. 
We criticise every other teacher; we have an intui- 
tion of Jesus. He is not a subject of study, He is 
a revelation to the soul—that or nothing. One 
does not dream of claiming intellectual preeminence 
for Jesus; one is ready, at this point, to make the 
largest admissions. Why should we bring Him 
into comparison with Socrates? He does not come 
within the same category, raising no subtle prob- 
lems, nor making fine swordplay with words. It 
is open to debate, indeed, whether Jesus said any- 
thing absolutely new, save when He taught the 
individual to call God Father. Very likely, with 
the exception of a few obiter dicta, you could piece 
out the Sermon on the Mount from the Old Testa- 
ment; certainly Plato has a remarkable anticipa- 
tion of the Cross. Why should we force the battle 
of parallel columns on the pedantic minority who 
depreciate Jesus, and put them to the labor of 
wearisome quotation from the sacred books of the 
East? Granted, we cry at once, that this saying 
and the other can be duplicated; for even stout 
hearts are now beginning to fail at a hint of 
S’akyamuni. We: abandon the plan before the 
heavy artillery lumbers up, without any sense of 
loss. Originality is not an addition to knowledge; 
it is only a new arrangement of color. 

Originality in literature is called discovery in 
science, and the lonely supremacy of Jesus rests not 
on what He said, but on what He did. ° Jesus is 
absolute Master in the sphere of religion, which 
is a science dealing not with intellectual concep- 
tions, but with spiritual facts. His ideas are not 
words, they are laws; they are not thoughts, they 
are forces. He did not suggest, He asserted what 
He had seen by direct vision. He did not propose, 
He commanded as one who knew there was no 
other way. One of his chief discoveries was a new 
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type of character, His greatest achievement its crea- 
is ss 

The Sermon on the Mount has been until lately 
very much shelved by theologians, but it remains 
the manifesto of Jesus’ religion, and carries in spirit 


* Published by Dodd, Mead & Company. 





His own irresistible charm—the freshness of new 
revelation. “Blessed,” said Jesus, opening His 
mouth with intention, and no one could have 
guessed what would follow. The world had its own 
idea of blessedness, Blessed is the man who is al- 
ways right. Blessed is the man who is satisfied 
with himself. Blessed the man who is strong. 
Blessed is the man who rules. Blessed is the man 
who is rich. Blessed is the man who is popular. 
Blessed is the man who enjoys life. These are the 
beatitudes of sight and this present world. It 
comes with a shock and opens a new realm of 
thought, that not one of these men entered Jesus’ 
mind when He treated of blessedness. ‘‘Blessed,” 
said Jesus, “is the man who thinks lowly of him- 
self; who has passed through great trials; who gives 
in and endures; who longs for perfection; who car- 
ries a tender heart; who has a passion for holiness; 
who sweetens human life; who dares to be true 
to conscience.” What a conception of character! 
Blessed are the humble, the penitents, the victims, 
the mystics, the philanthropists, the saints, the 
mediators, the confessors. For the first time a halo 
rests on gentleness, patience, kindness, and 
sanctity, and the eight men of the beatitudes 
divide the kingdom of God... . 

With His appreciation of character, Jesus affords 
us a ground of certitude which can be found no- 
where else in religion. This is where Chris- 
tian ethics have an enormous advantage over Chris- 
tian theology. One generation may build up a doc- 
trine with the most conscientious labor, but it has no 
guarantee that the next—equally earnest and in- 
telligent—may not reverse it, laying the emphasis on 
other texts, or influenced by some other spirit. 
There can be no finality in theology; this is one 
of its glories. Therefore it must ever be an un- 
certain ground of judgment; this is one of its disa- 
bilities. One century a Christian is burned be- 
cause he does not believe in the Mass, and in the 
next another is executed because he does. It were 
patent injustice to bind up salvation with a fluctuat- 
ing science; condemnation might then hinge on 
the date of-a man’s birth, not the attitude of his 
soul. There are only two departments in which the 
human mind can arrive at certainty: one is pure 
mathematics, and the other is pure ethics. The 
whole must be greater than its part, not only in 
this world, but in every other where the same ra- 
tional order prevails, and there can be no place 
within the moral order where the man of the beati- 
tudes will not be judged perfect. At no time and 
in no circumstances can he be condemned or de- 
preciated. Yesterday, to-day and forever he is the 
bright excellency of manhood. Again, without 
effort and without argument, Jesuscarries conviction 
to reason and conscience. “Whosoever heareth 
these sayings of Mine, and doeth them, I will liken 
him unto a wise man, which built his house upon a 
rock.” 

It would, however, be a shallow inference that 
the premium Jesus set on character meant a dis- 
count on faith, or that Jesus has originated that 
exasperating contrast betweed creed and life. If 
















Jesus, magnifying character, said in one discourse, 
“Be ye therefore perfect even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect,” He made it plain in another 
how character is formed, “Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of Man and drink His blood, ye have no 
life in you.” He insisted on being, and also on be- 
lieving, and in His mind they fell into order. 
Faith in Him was the process, and character was the 
product, and Jesus with His supreme reasonable- 
ness taught that the finished product and not the 
varying process should be the material of judgment. 
It is vain to expatiate on the ingenuity of the 
machinery if the sample of corn be badly milled; 
and if it be well done the criticism on the machinery 
may be spared. If any one is so fortunate as to 
hold in his heart and in its fullness the Catholic faith 
concerning Jesus, his richly developed character 
will be the unanswerable vindication of his creed. 
If one, less fortunate, should miss that full vision of 
Jesus, which is the inheritance of the saints, then 
it will be unneccessary to criticise his creed, since a 
frost-bitten and poverty-stricken character will be 
its swift condemnation. “He that abideth in Me 
and [| in him, the same bringing forth much fruit” 
is Jesus’ reconciliation of creed and character. 

One cannot yield to the force of Jesus’ teaching 
on character Without facing its last application and 
asking, Will the final Assize be held on faith or 
character? As a matter of fact, the best public 
mind under all religions has judged by character, 
and has done so with a keen sense of justice and a 
conviction of paramount authority. When the 
individual has to form an estimate of his neighbor 
in critical circumstances he ignores his opinions 
and weighs his virtues. No one, for instance, 
would leave his wife and children to the care of a 
trustee because he happened to be a Trinitarian, 
but only because his friend was a true man before 
God. It is a working principle of life that judg- 
merit goes by character, and if in the end it should 
go by faith it might be in keeping with some higher 
justice we know not here; but it would cover our 
moral sense with confusion, and add another to the 
unintentional wrongs men have endured, in this 
world, at their fellows’ hands. It were useless to 
argue about a matter of which we know nothing 
and where speculation is vain. We must simply 
accept the words of Jesus, and it is an unspeakable 
relief to find our Master crowning His teaching 
on character with the scene of the Last Judgment. 
The prophecy of conscience will not be put to 
shame, nor the continuity of this life be broken. 
When the parabolic form is reduced and the acci- 
dental details laid aside, it remains that the Book 
of Judgment is the Sermon on the Mount, and that 
each soul is tried by its likeness to the Judge Him- 
self. Jesus has prepared the world for a startling 
surprise, but it will not be the contradiction of our 
present moral experience; it will be the revelation of 
our present hidden character. 





SOME RABBINICAL APOTHEGMS 
FROM .THE TALMUD AND KINDRED SOURCES...CLIFTON HARBY LEVY 
Truth and Peace—The blessing of God is 
peace; the seal of God is truth. 
Independence—Clothe thyself and live on a 
feast day, as upon work days, rather than depend 
upon the charity of others. 
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Religion—All emanates from God save rev- 
erence. 





God’s Requirements—God demands of men 

human virtues not Godly virtues. 
——Gratitude—Man should enjoy nothing on 

earth without praising and thanking God for it. 
——Distrust of Self—Distrust thyself even to the 

last moment of life. 

Grace at Meals—A meal without a religious 

word is a death-feast. A meal blessed with reli- 

gious thought is a heavenly banquet. 

What is God’s—Give to Cod what is His; 

all is His what belongs to you and even yourself. 
——-Popularity—Whoever makes himself be- 

loved by men is beloved by God, but he who is 

hated by men can never be loved by God. 
——Asceticism—One moment of peace within is 

more acceptable and grateful to God than a thou- 

sand flagellations. 

Sin—Sin makes the heart obdurate. 
—-Hell—There is no hell—but eternity is itself 

a hell to the wicked. 

The Tempter—He who leads men to: sin 

harms them more than he who kills them. 

Good Deeds—Every good deed performed 

by a man raises up an angel by his side, that never 

leaves him. 

Fasting—The virtue of fasting lies in charity. 

A fast without charity is suicide. 

Praise—It is our duty to thank God for ill- 

fortune as well as for good fortune. 

Oath—A false oath destroys that which is 

proof against iron and water. 

Prayer—Prayer is the instruction of the 
































heart. 





Unhappy is that man who deems himself 

lost,—unhappy he who deems himself perfect. 

Life and Death—What must man do to live? 

What must he do to die? Live. 

The Best Death—The sweetest death is that 

given by God’s kiss. 

Joy and Prayer—Where joy is, should prayer 

accompany it, if the joy is to last. 

Righteousness—Truth and peace are inex- 

tricably interwoven with righteousness. 
———Happiness—Happy is he who dies, as he was 

born, in the purity of guiltlessness. 

He who promotes the good is greater than he 

who performs it. 

Every sin is accompanied by folly. 

Love that one who makes thee see thy faults 

rather than him who ever praiseth thee. 

God espouses the cause of him who bears 

persecution in silence. 

Rather cast thyself into a fiery furnace than 

to make thy neighbor blush for shame. 

Cast no stone into the well from which thou 

hast drunken, even once. 

Whoever visiteth the sick relieves him of 

something of his suffering. 

The house not open to the poor will open its 

doors to the physician. 

Open wide thy house to the poor and let 

them be a part of the family. 

He who begs having no need will soon need 

to beg; he who is in need and beggeth not will soon 

be in a position to relieve the necessities of others. 

Even the birds of heaven detest the avaricious man. 





Die. 





















































THE HEART OF ARMENIA 


LAURA ORMISTON CHANT.....-..sccccccecees PHILADELPHIA TIMES 

News had come to us that 300 refugees had been 
quartered in Dobritch, a small town north of the 
Balkans, from Varna. The president of the local 
Armenian committee was present, asking for im- 
mediate assistance, as the condition of the exiles 
was deplorable, and the strain of their maintenance 
too great a burden on the small resources of a few 
native Armenians. 

Someone had to go at once, and, with eyes, ears 
and heart wide open, investigate personally the 
real state of affairs, Jay out money for necessaries, 
and make a careful report of the needs of the condi- 
tion to the committee at Varna. Accordingly, we 
set off, my Armenian interpreter and myself, on a 
long drive over the Balkans to Dobritch, the 
Turkish name of which is Bazarjik. A little way 
out of Varna we made a sudden halt, our driver 
jumped off his box and sped as if for dear life up to 
the tumble-down shed with the piazza, handed 
something to a bent old man in a white turban and 
yellow vest, and as swiftly sped back again. He 
had been to purchase a candle of the Dervish, who 
had power over the luck of travelers, and the light- 
ing of that candle in that dark little den by sacred 
hands was going to keep our horses from taking 
fright, ourselves from being robbed by bandits or 
overtaken by storm, and to enable us to reach our 
destination in safety. Truly, it moves the heart to 
see superstition, with her hands groping feebly in 
the dark, waiting for Faith and Truth to come and 
lead her into the light. The journey was very 
tedious after we had crossed the hills, for a hired 
carriage in this part of the world is constructed with 
a view to the welfare of the horses rather than the 
comfort of the passengers. My companion and I 
were a tight fit, even when sitting bolt upright; but 
if one of us lounged in the slightest degree it was at 
the expense of the other. The shape of the vehicle 
is that of a small Victoria, and the absence of doors 
makes it imperative to strap any small baggage to 
the little rail at the back of the coachman’s seat. 
My large kit-bag filled up the box, and I was sorry 
for the driver, who sat with a leg each side of it the 
whole time. Oriental patience is a most exasperat- 
ing quality in the light of a progressive Western 
mind. Why do they go on making these carriages 
all alike, with no variation for the needs of more or 
less baggage, not to mention more or fewer pas- 
sengers and the comfort of the driver? We 
stopped at three caravansaries on the way, and I 
ventured a glass of tea twice. Everything was so 
dirty; but, oh, so picturesque! I watched our 
driver with keen but melancholy interest as he took 
the wheel off the axle to grease it. What are fin- 
gers for, if not for use. So he rubbed the rancid- 
smelling, black oil on three of his, and, then 
smoothed it on with the palm of his hand, after 
which he came to me with a kind, smiling face to 
re-arrange my fur-lined cloak and rug. 

The last two hours of our drive might have been 
in the plains of Colorado or Arizona, so unmiti- 
gatedly flat were they, with the far-spreading fields 
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and fallow blurred with a mist of steady, heavy rain, 
and the gathering gloom of the rapidly falling 
darkness. At last our hotel was reached. We 
drove under a low archway into a farmyard, where 
ducks, geese, turkeys and cats fled before us in wild 
confusion. The bedrooms were arranged along a 
gallery, with a glazed wall to let in the light. They 
contained no windows, no toilet appliances of any 
kind, simply three beds, a chair, a small table, a 
wood stove in the centre of the floor, and the latter 
at any rate as dirty as a floor could be. As I re- 
fused gently but firmly to perform my toilet in 
the place appointed, namely, a large iron basin at 
the end of the gallery, and announced my intention, 
of occupying and paying for all three beds myself, 
I was not so badly off after all, for in about half 
an hour’s time three Turks came bearing three sets 
of washing utensils. My companion was placed 
in a room with two other men, and I concluded that 
there are advantages in being a woman. 

The dining room was simply awful, and, had it 
not been for the sharp pangs of hunger, to feed 
there would have been impossible. The expanded 
scullery of a very untidy household would best de- 
scribe it. No cuspidors, but an abundance of that 
which they imply on the uneven floor. Cats under 
several of the small, bare, dirty tables. Onions 
hanging up over a large leg of beef, that stood on 
a barrel top against the wall. No table covers, but 
a small red one not over clean was laid out for 
me; and all honor to them that table napkins in 
the shape of diminutive honey-comb towels were 
provided, which is more than can be said of Lon- 
don restaurants. We had grilled fillets of beef for 
dinner, and I watched the cook cutting them from 
the leg, with a heart not wholly at rest. 

After this the business that brought us to 
Bazarjik began in dead earnest, for the president 
of the local committee, my interpreter and myself 
started out at nine, and between then and four in the 
afternoon we visited thirty-seven families and in- 
spected fifty-two single men. Those who have not 
done work of a similar kind can have no idea what 
the labor is, nor the tax on nerve and muscle in 
going through hour after hour of the recital of 
tragedy in its deepest strain. Not stories of ordi- 
nary hunger-pinch, or loss of clothing, or of family 
bereavement, where. the dead loved ones had fallen 
asleep amid quiet and home-like surroundings, 
these, that one listened to with scalding tears reso- 
lutely held back and every nerve aching with dumb 
indignation, were stories of human agony at the 
acute point—of an only son, aged 18, with his arm 
round his mother to protect her from brutal Turkish 
soldiers, whose head fell cloven in twain on the ten- 
der breast where it had first lain in babyhood; of a 
father laid before me on a bed of rushes, pale and 
failing fast, who had been shut up in a box 
studded inside with nails, naked, so that every time 
he moved it was to receive fresh wounds, while 
through a hole in the top water poured on his head 
for seventy-six hours; of another, condemned to 
fifteen years’ imprisonment, but who made his 
escape to the Persian Embassy and was sent to 
















Varna; of a family whose uncle was hacked to pieces 
before their eyes, and who fled in their night clothes 
to a neighboring church and so came away. Is it 
any wonder that often enough during this veritable 
Via Dolorosa my two companions had. tear-stained 
faces, and I felt at the end of the day that I could 
cry no more for anything? 

After the sorrowful day spent in investigating and 
tabulating each case for the information of the dis- 
tributors of the Friends’ Armenian relief fund, the 
next was spent in the brighter task of starting a 
work room something ‘after the fashion of Miss 
Fraser’s in Varna, though necessarily on a smaller 
scale. Words cannot picture the artistic prettiness 
and charm of the scene, but the writer was far too 
busy to make a sketch and the kodak films were ex- 
hausted. 

Try and picture a roughly-paved courtyard sur- 
rounded by.tiny houses, each with its piazza above 
a flight of steps. Inside, a low, bare, whitewashed 
room on the floor of which, in honor of the occa- 
sion, were laid two beautiful rugs from the adjacent 
Armenian church. Three wooden tables and one 
chair completed the furniture of the room. At two 
of the tables were stationed the cutters out—one 
a native Armenian woman, a tailoress, whose 
comely olive face was set off by beautiful silver hair, 
and the other, a refugee, a dressmaker by trade, 
whose classic beauty reminded one of a certain type 
of American woman, highly strung and inclined to 
melancholy, but able to carry herself adequately 
through any emergency. At the third table sat the 
writer, serving out the necessary thimbles, needles, 
etc., for the due accoutrement of all the bundles of 
cut-out jackets and skirts that were taken away by 
women to be made at home. Every time a bundle 
was presented the donor’s hands were kissed and 
pressed against the forehead of the recipient, and 
sometimes the waiting family outside from the 
father to the baby would come crowding in to do 
their share of the hand kissing. Outside the 
glorious sunshine was bathing all the shabby pic- 
turesque places, the dirt and the artistic rags of the 
refugees in royal splendor. At noon the solemn, 
weird voice of the muezzin called from the minaret 
near: “There is but one God and Mohammed is 
His Prophet,” and all the while through the long 
vivid day the great muezzin of humanity was calling 
from the minaret whose top is in the eternal future 
to those who have ears to hear, that there is but one 
father and mother of the souls of men, and that all 
mankind is their child, and that there is but one 
family. 





A GLIMPSE OF THE FAROES 
JESSIE ACKERMANN....e+seeeeerees THE LADIES’ HOME COMPANION 


These beautiful islands, as yet unknown, are 
destined one day to form a great health resort for 
those with shattered nerves and weary brains. The 
group is composed of twenty-four islands of vol- 
canic formation, and consist chiefly of high hills 
rising abruptly from the sea; parts of the land ex- 
tend far into the water, forming narrow channels 
through which the steamers sail within a stone’s 
throw of the land. Twenty-two of them are in- 
habited with a population of ten thousand. The 
people are said to be the only remnant remain- 
ing of the Norsemen who settled in the islands cen- 
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turies ago, and through all the years they have 
preserved the dress and maintained the customs 
of their ancestors. 

These islands and Iceland originally belonged to 
Norway, but with that country were brought under 
Danish rule; and when the former regained free- 
dom, she failed to recover her dependencies, and 
they remained under the sway of the king of Den- 
mark. On one island is situated a capital with a 
resident governor, and they are represented in the 
legislative body of Denmark by one of their own 
number. 

As we steamed into port we observed that the 
town was scattered—not more than fifty houses all 
told. Among them the Lutheran church and 
schoolhouse stood out in bold relief. The dwell- 
ings were very small, built of board frames ‘with 
turf roofs. They had the appearance of grass- 
grown mounds, resting on a stone foundation high 
enough to form winter stabling for the cows. 
Upon the turf roof grew a profusion of wild flow- 
ers and heavy grass. Though we could not speak 
the language, we made bold to enter one of the 
houses, to see what fhe mode of life was like. Each 
house consisted of one room, in the centre of which 
was a large stove. Two or three wooden benches 
extended along the sides of the room, and a small 
table stood in front of the window. This consti- 
tuted the entire movable furniture. A number of 
women and one forlorn-looking man made up the 
family circle. Some of them were seated on a 
bench; others sat on the edge of the table knitting 
socks from coarse homespun yarn, and the man 
leaned listlessly over the table looking on. The 
beds were attached to the side of the house, one 
above the other, like berths on a steamer. .In some 
of the poorer homes, instead of stoves an open fire- 
place was in common use. This was put up any- 
where in the room, and as there was no stovepipe 
or outlet for smoke, it filled the room, and finally 
made its escape as best it could. 

Small, well-kept flower-beds were often seen in 
front of the houses, and vegetable gardens, of such 
as grow in that clime of limited summer, in the rear, 
and extending up the mountain side. Small 
vegetables only, and never grain, are the products 
upon which the people largely subsist in summer, 
during which time they are occupied in catching 
and preparing fish for the long months of cold and 
darkness. The women assist greatly in the prepa- 
ration of fish, both for home use and for the markets 
of the world. ; 

The people are attractive in appearance, not only 
because of their unique, picturesque dress, but there 
is a charm about their open, frank faces that inspires 
corifidence at once. I should say they are the aver- 
age height, well built, with large blue eyes, clear 
skin and light hair. The native costume is that of 
their ancestors, and it is to be commended both for 
beauty and comfort. The women wear dresses 
made of homespun, coarse cloth, with small three- 
cornered shawls tied over their heads. Their shoes 
are most curious, and are also home-made, for near- 
ly every housewife is shoemaker for the entire 
family. Usually they are made of cow or sheepskin; 
sometimes seal, and are cut from one piece of 
leather, sewed with long stitches from the toe sev- 
eral inches up. Men and women wear the same 
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kind of foot cover. ‘he dress worn on holidays and 
festive occasions is very unlike the everyday street 
dress. The sleeves are short, extending only part 
way to the elbow, and expose a well-shaped, un- 
usually white arm. A gay-colored, sometimes em- 
broidered, apron covers the front of the dress, not 
for protection, but for style, and is most becoming. 
The three-cornered shawl, often dainty and soft, is 
removed from the head and thrown carelessly about 
the shoulders, and on the extreme back of the head 
a queer little silk cap is perched, the strings being 
tied in a large bow under the chin with most pleas- 
ing effect. The men wear long knit stockings, 
reaching above the knee, and short trousers that 
are very tight-fitting and buttoned on the inside 
seam with half a dozen brass buttons. The upper 
garment is knit throughout, seamless, and in our 
country would be called a “sweater.” To complete 
the strange, primitive and withal pleasing make- 
up, on the head is worn a bag made of woolen 
homespun cloth, gathered into a point which hangs 
over the right ear. The men have also a second 
style of dress. The “sweater” gives place to a close- 
fitting coat reaching only to the waist, and 
trimmed with brass buttons. 

The next port of call was the island on which is 
situated Thorshavn, the capital. The bay and sur- 
roundings were very similar to the first island, but 
the city much larger, there being about fourteen 
hundred inhabitants. From the steamer the 
closely-built town made quite an imposing appear- 
ance, the dwellings being more modern in style and 
of better material than the last town. The gov- 
ernment house is built of dark gray stone, and as 


* we sailed in, a dozen flags were unfurled and flung 


to the breeze. Two or three other large and com- 
modious houses were built for the headquarters 
of government officials, the state treasurer and chief 
justice also being residents of the island. A new 
schoolhouse, the finest in the Faroes, was almost 
completed, and within its walls one hundred chil- 
dren were soon to be instructed in reading, writing, 
spelling, history, arithmetic, geography, and usually 
German and English. The Danish language is 
taught in the schools, but the uneducated, of whom 
there are few, speak a dialect common among the 
fishermen from other ports. The schoolmaster was 
a bright young Dane, who spoke English correctly, 
but with broad accent. Through his kindness we 
were shown over the school and through the old 
Lutheran church. The Lutheran church is the 
state church, and as persons not joining it are ex- 
cluded from certain civil rights, the entire popula- 
tion belongs to this church. Missionaries of sev- 
eral different denominations have at various times 
tried to establish missions or churches on the island, 
but have always failed, the last having only recently 
departed. On entering the city, to the left stands 
the old fort, from which floats the Danish flag. As 
there have never been troops stationed at any point 
on the island, the fort is used as a jail in which to 
thrust drunken sailors hailing from other ports. A 
curious feature of the town is the deep pavement of 
stone that extends from the outer street of the city 
to the very water’s edge. Upon these thousands 
of cod are dried and exported every year. From 
the steamer, the drying fish had the appearance 
of a field of limestone. Near by was a long shed 
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where women were cleaning and saiting the fish. 
On an eminence just behind the city stands a solid 
granite monument, erected in memory of the first 
and only visit of the King of Denmark to the 
islands. It stands one hundred feet high, on a base 
of native stone, and in clear weather can be seen 
far out at sea. On the side facing the approach 
is the king’s monogram of beaten bronze set in a 
crown of the same metal; beneath in bronze letters 
is recorded the date of his visit. 

We made one more call at these islands before 
proceeding to Iceland. Although it was past ten 
o’clock at night when we put in to shore, the sun 
was still in the heavens, and the slanting rays fell 
with a soft light, throwing deep shadows on the 
water, but lighting up the small village scattered 
over the sides of the hill. This town was formerly 
a whaling station, but as imitations of the whale- 
bone grew in favor in foreign markets, the price of 
the genuine article was so reduced as to render the 
business no longer profitable, and the industry has 
been abandoned. 





THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW IN JAPAN 
FROM A TRAVELER’S NOTE BOOK.......--seeeeeeeeees CONTRIBUTED 


Among no people of the world has the sword been 
held in higher repute than among the Japanese. 
Less than a quarter of a century ago the custom pre- 
vailed among gentlemen,—in fact it is now only 
twenty years since wearing swords was prohibited 
by royal decree. As late as 1871 Nutford, writing 
of the custom, said: “The statesman who shall enact 
a law forbidding the carrying of this weapon will 
indeed have deserved well of his country. But it 
will be a task difficult to undertake and a dangerous 
one. I would not give much for that man’s life. 
The hand of every swash-buckler in the empire 
would be against him.” However, a year or so later 
the Government issued a request that the custom be 
discontinued, and in 1876 the decree forbidding the 
custom was issued. 

A Japanese policeman seldom has much trouble 
in making an arrest. He is invested with all the 
majesty of the law; and to the Japanese law is su- 
preme. It seems very peculiar to see him holding 
a solemn court in the street to settle some dispute 
between the inhabitants. The surrounding crowd 
shows no disposition to ridicule and banter. With 
the utmost gravity he examines the parties inter- 
ested, notes down the information given, and finally 
pronounces his decision, which is generally obeyed 
without question. . This absolutism strikes the 
foreigner all the more because the policemen are 
usually youthful in appearance and small in figure. 
Five feet two inches is the standard height, and 
twenty-one is the minimum age for entrance into the 
force. Every policeman receives minute instruc- 
tions as to his deportment, the position of his hands 
when standing, sitting, etc., and the length of his 
hair, which “must not be more than two inches in 
front, nor seven-tenths of an inch on the neck.” 
The police are for the most part recruited from the 
old Samaurai, the feudal class of past ages, and for 
the most part they appear to carry out the code of 
honor handed down to them from generation to 
generation. They are an intelligent, determined 
and courageous set of men, well disciplined, and 
said to be above corruption. 
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UNDER THE WILLOWS 


GRANT ALAMM. co ccccccccccceseseseccesveess LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE 


There are willows and willows. And I may add, 
in passing, of no great group are the species more 
hopelessly difficult to discriminate. Their identifi- 
cation forms the despair of the beginner in botany. 
For this many reasons exist. To begin with, the 
species themselves are really ill-marked in nature; 
they have not distinctly and decidedly demarcated 
themselves one from another. Many intermediate 
forms occur in wild specimens, and many of the 
species produce natural hybrids with one another. 
Most unscientific critics generally object to the 
theory of evolution that “we never light upon the 
missing links.” That is only because such observ- 
ers have a limited and imperfect acquaintance with 
nature; they know that a horse is always a horse, 
and a cow a cow; and they are not familiar with the 
shadowy borderland where (if I may be allowed to 
carry out my analogy) cows glide imperceptibly 
into zebus or buffaloes, and _ buffaloes into 
antelopes. As a matter of fact, among plants 
in particular, many families exist in which the real 
difficulty consists in discovering any sure and dis- 
tinct lines of separation. Each kind merges into 
each by imperceptible gradations. . . . 

But besides this general vagueness and variabil- 
ity of the willows, which are much given to individ- 
uality and idiosyncratic tricks, and besides their fre- 
quent habit of forming intermarriages with other 
species of their own family, thus producing natural 
hybrids, there are yet other causes which make the 
species of willows most difficult of identification. 
In the first place, the shape and character of the 
leaves in one and the same species vary immensely 
from individual to individual; and they also vary in 
the same tree from time to time, the old foliage be- 
ing often quite different from the young specimens. 
Furthermore, in the second place, the willows have 
the habit (to which I will recur later) of producing 
their male and female flowers upon separate trees; 
and the male and female trees of the same species 
are sometimes very little alike in growth and frond- 
age, so that it has only been possible by most care- 
ful observation to determine which male belongs to 
which female, and vice versa. This singular varia- 
tion in the leaves, coupled with the bizarre difficulty 
in matching male and female specimens, has pro- 
duced, says Bentham, “a multiplication of supposed 
species, and a confusion in their distinction, beyond 
all precedent.” All which facts I mention here, 
partly from their general interest as a corrective of 
that hasty and superficial viéw of nature which re- 
gards it all as neatly parceled out into distinct and 
well-recognized kinds; and partly in order to assure 
you that in this paper I shall trouble you as little as 
possible with such minute and uncertain questions 
of identity. What I have to tell you will mostly be 
true of all willows alike, whatever their kind; so far 
as I allude to different species at all, it will be only 
as regards certain well-marked and interesting fea- 
tures in their particular economy. 





Taking the willows as a whole, then, they are 
mainly lithe and moisture-loving trees or shrubs of 
the plains and lowlands. The vast majority, both 
of species and individuals, love the banks of streams, 
especially of sluggish and flooded streams, in al- 
luvial valleys. In saying this, however, I do not 
wish to cast any slight upon the undoubted capacity 
of the willow tribe for adaptation to the most varied 
and most arid environments; for, as we shall see 
by-and-by, certain species of willows have fitted 
themselves to all stations in life—the highest as well 
as the lowest, the heath as well as the ‘marshland. 
Not a few have learned to accommodate themselves 
to parched Alpine rocks; while others, and those the 
majority, bathe their feet in the swamps of the 
valley. Some of them bask well-content in the 
tropical sun, while a few dwarfed kinds endure the 
deadly cold of the Arctic circle. Yet,as a whole,they 
are chiefly denizens of the temperate regions and of 
well-watered plains; and it is with these central, 
typical, and doubtless original willows that I will 
deal at‘ first, returning later to the outlying her- 
baceous or Alpine species of subsequent develop- 
ment. 

A willow tree takes its origin from a single 
winged seed, blown about by the wind, or wafted by 
the current, and so deposited by chance in a favor- 
able situation by a stream or watercourse. In its 
first year it produces a slender wand-like stem, with 
a few long tapering leaves, and grows to a height of 
a foot or eighteen inches. In its second or third 
year, having laid up material for the purpose over 
winter, it blossoms incontinently and precociously 
in the early spring; and it continues to bloom every 
spring thereafter in the most regular fashion. Few 
trees of its size set to work to produce flowers so 
soon, Or go on producing them for so many years in 
such immense numbers and with such industrious 
assiduity. The flowers, of course, are catkins. To 
understand their structure and function is to under- 
stand the whole previous history and evolution ofthe 
willow type; for no flowers on earth contain their 
own story more visibly written in the very shape of 
their organs. And when one remembers that vari- 
ous forms of willow blossom make up the pretty 
silvery “pussy-cats” which children admire in early 
spring (“Soft, silver notches up the smooth green 
stem,” Richard Le Gallienne calls them in a dainty 
poem), and also the so-called “palm,” used to dec- 
orate our northern churches on Palm Sunday, it 
will be clear that they deserve some little considera- 
tion. Thecatkinsareof two kinds, male and female. 
When very young they are closely covered and pro- 
tected from the cold by a large brown scale, which 
serves as an overcoat; when they swell and grow, 
with the first warm days of spring, they appear as 
soft little silky masses, not unlike miniature duck- 
lings. These silky masses are made up of still 
smaller internal scales, each concealing a single 
flower of the catkin, and each covered and fringed 
with delicate shining hairs. One might compare 


them to flannel shirts or petticoats for the delicate 
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flowers. As the blossoms develop, however, they 
lose, after a time, their silky appearance, especially 
in the males, because the stamens outgrow the 
scales and gradually hide them. In this fully ma- 
ture stage the male catkin is composed of conspicu- 
ous masses of yellow stamens, each catkin enclos- 
ing several dozen separate flowers; each individual 
flower consists of two (or in some species three or 
more) stamens, with bright golden anthers hanging 
loosely out on long waving filaments. These 
golden-yellow male catkins are very handsome and 
noticeable; and it is they that are oftenest employed 
as “palms” to take to church on Palm Sunday. 
The female catkins, poor things, are always paler, 
silkier, and less conspicuous. They consist of a 
number of tiny flowers, each composed of an ovary 
or undeveloped capsule, half covered by a thin 
silvery-silky scale. Both kinds, of course, blossom 
together, for the object of blossoming is that pollen 
from the one plant should be used to fertilize cap- 
sules on the other. They also blossom before the 
leaves are out in early spring—a common habit of 
catkin-bearing trees, the reason for which we will 
presently examine. But willows in particular have 
one curious habit, quite different from that of the 
other catkin-bearers, which gives a clue, I believe, 
to half their peculiarities. They are fertilized by 
insects, while the hazel, the birch, and all the other 
ordinary catkins are fertilized by the wind. .. . 

As a group, I believe, the willows had their origin 
in the North Temperate zone, where they are still 
most abundant; probably, too, they took their rise 
in the original Northern Continent, which in Ter- 
tiary times linked together Europe, Asia, and Arctic 
America. Most of them love low plains and slug- 
gish watercourses, for which habitat, I think, they 
were first developed. . . . 

Of British willows we have many interesting and 
characteristic kinds. Among those central types 
which love the waterside, I may mention especially 
the white or common willow, much planted “by 
rivers, canals, and streams; it is a considerable tree, 
when allowed to attain its full height and breadth; 
but it is most often pollarded, so that the young 
twigs or withies each year may be used for osiers. 
For it is a special peculiarity of the willow kind 
(best seen in that highly evolved Asiatic alien, the 
Babylonish weeping willow) that its branches are 
usually slender and limber, as befits a quick-grow- 
ing waterside tree; whence they are in great request 
for the finer kinds of basket-making, and the manu- 
facture of wattle-work generally. The variety 
known as the golden osier is much cultivated for 
this purpose in regular beds, and is kept always cut 
back, in order that the branches may be sufficiently 
supple. But the allied almond willow is the chief 
withy employed by the fine basket-maker in Eng- 
land; while the common osier is more often utilized 
for hurdles, network, and coarse hampers or wattles. 
The sallow is another decided water lover, less con- 
fined to low land; but the minute discrimination of 
the different species is a difficult piece of work, only 
to be performed with a good flora and a sound de- 
termination to master the question. 

These are the chief among our waterside kinds. 
But the willows, like the masterful type that they 
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are, have by no means confined themselves to their 
native flats; they have also annexed the moors, the 
heaths, the commons, the mountains. I was much 
struck in ascending Mount Washington in New 
Hampshire a few years since with the noticeable 
way in which that isolated peak was zoned or belted, 
as it were, by different regions of willows, growing 
shorter and shorter as one reached the summit. 
And this was not a question of individual dwarfing; 
the species which grew at the base were tall and 
water-loving; those which grew at the top were 
small and shrubby kinds, like the Lapland and the 
herbaceous willows, while intermediate forms oc- 
cupied in belts the middle region. Of these upland 
variants we have an equally illustrative group in 
our own country. There is the creeping willow, for 
example, whose stem grows underground, trailing 
beneath the soil, and sending up here and there 
branches of a foot or eighteen inches high; this early 
dwarfed form grows on, sandy heaths all over 
Britain. Then there is the more strictly mountain- 
ous Lapland willow, confined with us to the Scotch 
Highlands—a low and scrubby shrub, still loving 
the sides of mountain streams, and attaining in their 
neighborhood a greater height than on the interven- 
ing ridges. Again, there is the yet more moorland 
whortle willow, a scraggy bush of the stunted 
mountain sort, never rising above a foot, and with 
round foliage like a whortleberry; as well as the 
netted willow, also a Highlander born, which sends 
up twiggy shoots from a prostrate stem, and never 
grows upward on its wind-swept heights more than 
four or five inches. Last of all, there is that most 
stunted and degenerate mountaineer, the herba- 
ceous willow,a mere low weed, which straggles forth 
in a creeping stem, running along or beneath the 
ground for a considerable distance, but producing 
here and there little upright branches not two 
inches high; you would never believe it was a 
willow at all, with its wee round leaves and its herb- 
like aspect, did you not chance upon it at the mo- 
ment when it is covered in summer with its tiny de- 
graded and few-flowered catkins. That marks the 
last stage of degeneracy in the downward history of 
a great and elsewhere powerful family. From the 
Lombardy poplar to the herbaceous willow is a far 
cry. It shows what comes of mountain climbing. 





CHANGING FASHIONS IN FLOWERS 

BM. Be Ce ccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccscsccece GARDEN AND FOREST 
Changes have occurred steadily in the florists’ 
trade since 1830, when there were not more than a 
dozen horticultural establishments in the entire 
country, and marked characteristics of different pe- 
riods could be cited. But, to begin twenty-five 
years ago, hardly one of the flowers now seen was 
then to be found in florists’ collections. Fuchsias 
and tuberoses were regular stock in trade, and, their 
short stems pieced out with wires, served no small 
part in close, motley bouquets. White abutilons 
and double primulas were in high favor, plants of 
double white primroses scinetimes commanding as 
much as a dollar each. ‘tiie once familiar Daphne 
odora has been displaced for more fashionable 
blossoms, and Bouvardias, a main reliance in all 
floral work, are now represented only by a few of 
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the newer varieties in small quantities. Leaves and 
flowers of such commonplace plants as trade- 
scantia, geraniums, feverfew, candytuft, sweet 
alyssum, mignonette and heliotrope were among 
those most generally used. Stevia and eupatorium 
gave something like lightness to the dense and 
formal bouquets. Occasionally, some enterprising 
growers used the stately Eucharis Amazonica, and 
Euphorbia jacquineflora and Chorozema varium 
were also sold. The dainty flowers of lily-of-the 
valley were seen during a short season only, until 
some twenty years ago, when the secret of hurrying 
the pips through an artificial winter, and so bring- 
ing them into flower the year through, was learned. 
The Ascension lily, Lilium candium, was the only 
lily then forced in any quantity, while callas were one 
of the most common and useful of winter flowers. 
Standard varieties of carnations, now but a mem- 
ory, were President de Grauw, Flatbush, Snowdon 
and Peerless, all white; the carmine La Purité, the 
yellow variegated De Fontaine and Astoria; Hins- 
dale, a fancy variegated, and Crimson King. Until 
five years before this period, the now universal prac- 
tice of growing carnations under glass in winter 
was unknown. The flowers were nipped off at the 
calyx, and thoSe measuring an inch and a half across 
were considered of the first size. Importers of some 
of the first French carnations seen in this country 
are still making the cultivation of these flowers a 
specialty, and to their persistent and intelligent ex- 
periments are due improvements, such as better 
habit of plant, firm stem, perfect calyx, clear, solid 
color, fragrance and keeping quality. Very few 
roses were sold in winter, and none of the varieties 
of that time are now grown for florists’ use. The 
old apricot-yellow Safrano, the white Lamarque, 
with Gloire de Dijon, Maréchal Niel, Isabella 
Sprunt, Bon Silene and Hermosa were favorites. 
In violets, Schonbrun and Neapolitan were fash- 
ionable. A larger proportion of the Dutch bulbs 
imported were used for forcing than now, when the 
most of them are planted out-of-doors. Camellias 
were the choicest of all flowers, and the most ex- 
pensive bouquets contained only as many of these 
waxy flowers as the number of dollars charged for 
them. These formal, artificial-looking flowers are 
now quite out of the trade,and gardenias, still plenti- 
fully grown in England, have only a very limited 
call from travelers who have cultivated a liking for 
them there. A few chrysanthemums were sold in 
autumn, but they were the hardy varieties which 
were grown out-of-doors, and no one then dreamed 
that these flowers would be seen in such size and va- 
riety as now when cultivated under glass. 

The change which has taken place in the material 
used is no greater than the revolution in the man- 
ner of arranging it. In the sixties, baskets were 
made solid with moss held in by a mesh of wires, 
into which the short-stemmed flowers were thrust. 
During the holidays a large basket might contain 
one or two heads of poinsettia, a few camellias, and 
perhaps some rosebuds, filled in with stevia and 
eupatorium, and edged with leaves of Cissus dis- 
color or Croton. Leaves of Begonia Rex were also 
pressed into use for variety. In smaller baskets two 
or three camellias were used with the ordinary fill- 
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ing, and perhaps the bracts of poinsettias were 
placed regularly around the border. Snug hemis- 
pherical bouquets were constructed in the same 
motley fashion, with geranium leaves or sword 
ferns for edging, and sometimes a stand of these 
compact affairs, stood in damp moss, was to be seen 
in florists’ shops, the prices rated in proportion to 
size. As an example of the lavish use of flowers, it 
may be said that quite elaborate baskets, costing 
two or three dollars each, were not infrequently 
given as favors at private balls, three or four hun- 
dred of them being used on a single occasion. 

The growing of ferns as an article of commerce 
has developed entirely within the past twenty-five 
years, and this marks, perhaps, one of the most 
striking changes in the business. The table fern- 
eries, now used so generally, were then unknown, 
and fronds of ferns which are now indispensable in 
almost every floral arrangement, and which are con- 
sidered sufficiently delicate to go with the most re- 
fined flowers, were never used. The change can 
hardly be appreciated by one who sees whole houses 
given up to the growing of Adiantums and other 
choice ferns to be used exclusively for cutting. Of 
course, in private collections there were some 
choice varieties of palms, but these plants, which 
are now grown by the thousand and which make 
the basis of display for every festal occasion, were 
almost unknown in the trade. 

Altogether, this great change has, as a rule, been 
in the direction of refinement and simplicity. In- 
stead of formal bouquets, loose, long-stemmed flow- 
ers are now used for gifts, although there seems 
something barbarous in the passion for mere size 
which is shown in giant chrysanthemums and 
dahlias. Nevertheless, the whole tendency is in the 
direction of a purer taste and a more genuine art. 





GREAT AGE OF PALMETTO TREES 
CHARLES THEODORE FABER..«-++++-+++e++ee% N. Y¥. HERALD 

It is a well known fact that some trees live to a 
great age, the oak, elm, cedar, hickory, etc., but the 
palmetto trees of the South, and particularly those 
along the Indian River, Florida, are really a curios- 
ity for their long life. The older trees are grace- 
fully straight, about forty or fifty feet high, having 
a diameter of eight to ten inches, and so smooth 
that they look as if they had been shaved with a car- 
penter’s draw knife up to about three feet of the 
green spreading fan leaves, which form a top with- 
outasinglebranch. They are from 300 to 500 years 
old, according to their height, and are so tough that 
they will bend almost to the ground in a gale of 
wind, then spring back to their normal position 
again. Relatives of mine who have resided on the 
Indian River for the past thirty years say that the 
trees have not grown more than six feet in that time. 
A curious fact about the “cabbage palmetto,” as 
it is called, is that it grows only from the top, having 
a cabbage-like head which, when young, is a pal- 
atable food for man or beast, and if a rifle ball were 
to penetrate the centre of it, the tree would die. Any 
amount of hacking or girdling may be done to the 
trunk, however, without injury to the tree, as the 
nourishment from the roots passes through the 
thickly matted fibre the entire thickness of the body, 

to the head at the apex of the tree. ‘ 
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THE PROGRESS OF IMPROVEMENT ....--.e+e0. SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

The existence of a separate body of professional 
men devoted to sanitation is one of tlie evidences 
of the improved conditions under which we live. 
There was a time, not so distant but it is well within 
the memory of many people living to-day, when the 
profession of sanitary engineering as such did not 
exist. The architect who designed the homes, and 
the engineer who looked after the cities, were sup- 
posed to provide for the comfort and convenience 
of the householders; but the idea of a separate pro- 
fession, whose duty it should be to advise upon 
those features of a house or a city which concern 
the health and cleanliness of the people is modern, 
and has only taken practical shape of recent years. 
The growth of this branch of engineering is not due 
to any deliberate effort to create a separate pro- 
fession; but rather to the growth of intelligent 
knowledge of the laws of sanitation, and the de- 
mand of the public that these laws shall be followed 
in the construction of their homes, and is one thus 
affecting their municipal well being. The public 
enlightenment has come as the result of the teach- 
ings of science and bitter experience. While medi- 
cal men have been urging the need for pure water 
supply, good drainage, and abundant ventilation, 
the scourge of epidemic has descended with a ter- 
rible persistency to indorse their teachings. ‘The 
board of health, with its statistics of sickness and 
mortality, has proved to a demonstration that there 
is an intimate relation between a city’s drainage and 
its death rate, and that hygiene and health go hand 
in hand. 

The birth of the present movement in favor of 
improved sanitation took place within the present 
half century, and indeed its best work has been 
done in the past twenty-five years. This is clearly 
evident if we compare the average dwelling of the 
earlier period with the average house of to-day, es- 
pecially if the comparison be made in the homes 
erected for the middle and working classes. 
Household conveniences, which were then to be 
found only in the homes of the rich, are now at the 
command of the laboring man, and it will soon be a 
rare occurrence for a cottage to be built which does 
not contain a bathroom, open plumbing, and a 
heater in the basement. 

Of all the sanitary improvements affecting the 
public health in cities, there is none to equal that 
which has been made in the matter of water supply; 
for while it is true that open plumbing, improved 
closets, and the domestic bath are vital to public 
health, it must be remembered that their existence 
is only possible where there is an abundant supply 
of water. It is in the volume as well as in the 
quality of water supply that we have advanced; and 
the one was as necessary as the other. The higher 
death rate of former years was largely due both to 
the scarcity and the impurity of the public water 
supply. It frequently happened that this supply 
was pumped from an adjacent river, that was carry- 
ing the drainage of towns and villages lying nearer 
its source. The water was distributed to the city 
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mains without sufficient filtration, and to the chemi- 
cal impurities was added a larger or smaller amount 
of organic matter, which was an easy breeder of 
typhoid and kindred diseases. River supply was 
supplemented by so-called wells, which were often 
mere cisterns for the catching of surface rainfall, 
and such filth as might enter by seepage from ad- 
jacent sewers or the neighboring stable or burial 
ground. ‘To-day the water supply of a great city 
is gathered high up among the hills, at the un- 
contaminated headwaters of the rivers. The sup- 
ply is frequently impounded at a point from fifty to 
one hundred miles from the city. New York City 
draws its supply from the Croton River, forty miles 
distant: Liverpool has its Vyrnwy reservoir situ- 
ated seventy miles distant among the Welsh hills, 
and to the south of \yrnwy it is now proposed to 
‘create enormous reservoirs for the supply of Lon- 
don, and build some two hundred miles of aqueduct 
to carry the water. 

Closely related to the water supply is the matter 
of house and city drainage. Open plumbing and 
self-flushing closets have been the death blow to 
many diseases which formerly lurked in inaccessible 
drains, and the pernicious, boxed-up closets of the 
last generation. It used to be that the periodical 
return of sickness to a home would be ultimately 
traced (as well might be) to “defective drainage”; 
and the general tearing up and reconstruction which 
followed was but a half cure for defects which called 
for an abundant flushing with water, that the city’s 
limited supply was unable to give. And the reform 
which has purified the house has extended to the 
city. The cesspool is growing mercifully scarce 
(at least in America and England), and the public 
are fast awakening to the fact that the discharge 
of sewage into a river is fraught with danger .to 
every city or hamlet that is built upon its banks. 
The triumphs of sanitary engineering are nowhere 


‘more manifest than in those elaborate plants which 


have been established for the purification of sewage 
and the recovery of its organic matter as a valuable 
commercial product. 

Side by side with the improvement of drainage 
and water supply has come a better knowledge of 
the laws of ventilation and improved methods of 
securing it. The low ceilings and cramped passages 
of the last generation have given place to lofty 
rooms and commodious halls. Time was when in 
designing a house the provision of sleeping ac- 
commodation was almost an afterthought. The 
junior members of a household were crowded into 
small, stuffy rooms, and the domestics found a couch 
where they could—generally in small attics tucked 
away in the angles of the roof. But improved sani- 
tation may justly claim to have changed all that, 
and in addition to removing the noxious gases 
which arose from defective drains, it has taught 
the need for large, airy, and wholesome sleeping 
rooms. We find to-day that the bedrooms are 
among the finest in the house, lofty, well-lighted, 
and with means for regulating the temperature in 
the winter months. 

In thus reviewing the progress of sanitary engi- 











neering, it must be borne in mind that its benefit 
is not merely a negative one. It has diminished 
the amount of disease, and it has cut down the 
death rate; but, over and above this, and perhaps 
greatest blessing of all, in purifying and sweeten- 
ing the surroundings of their daily life, it has 
brought a permanently bettered condition of morals 
and character to mankind at large. 


DISEASE STUDIED BY EAR 
THE AMPLIPHONB IN MEDICAL PRACTICE...........-NEW YORK SUN 

The last twelve months have been remarkably 
fertile in the evolution of means whereby the con- 
cealed pathology of the human body may be re- 
vealed. Aided by the Roentgen ray, the surgeon 
has now no uncertainty as to the shape and condi- 
ticn of the bones and hard tissues within the body, 
and even the heart and lungs and other soft tissues 
are being photographed with daily increasing dis- 
tinctness. In addition to this marvelous agency for 
the detection of the hidden mysteries of the human 
anatomy, the possibilities of translumination have, 
of late, been greatly extended. Science would seem 
to be fast approaching the solution of the problem 
of securing light without heat, and the progress in 
the production of phosphorescent light has made it 
possible to throw within the cavities of the body an 
intensity of illumination, the heat of which would 
formerly have been prohibitive, and the physician 
can now tell by direct sight of the formation of pus 
deposits or other abnormal conditions in the flesh 
and muscles of the face and jaw, and actually see 
the inside of the stomach. A few months ago a 
notable addition to these wonderful advances in 
diagnostic practice was announced in the shape of 
a hearing instrument of phenomenal sensitiveness 
by which the power of detecting pathological 
sounds was indefinitely increased. 

In 1887 A. A. Knudson, an electrical inventor, 
patented a device, which he called the ampliphone, 
for secret telegraphy. At that time a great deal of 
clandestine information was secured by hangers-on 
at railway stations and around telegraph offices, 
who listened to the sounders, and sometimes stole 
valuable news. The appliance patented was de- 
signed to defeat such attempts. It magnified the 
click of the sounder, but conveyed every particle 
of the sound to the ear of the operator. The arma- 
ture could be adjusted so close to the magnet that 
its movement when in operation could not be seen 
on the closest inspection, and yet the sounds com- 
ing up through the ear tubes gave to the operator 
with perfect clearness the dots and dashes of the 
Morse code. Beyond securing privacy, this device 
took less than half as much current as the ordinary 
method, and thus saved over 50 per cent. in battery 
power. But in 1888 the dynamo came into use in 
large telegraph offices for supplying current to the 
instruments, instead of batteries, and the ampli- 
phone was laid on the shelf. Under the stimulus 
of the imperative need of a thoroughly practical 
and efficient substitute for the stethoscope this in- 
strument has been taken up and subjected to ex- 
pert tests. The results appear to be conclusive. 


The instrument, which in appearance is at first 
sight strongly suggestive of a boy’s metal spinning 
top, consists of two aluminum diaphragms of two 
and a half inches in diameter. 


The metal, which is 
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extremely thin, is corrugated in circular lines, like 
the ripples made by the falling of a stone in water. 
Between the diaphragms is placed a brass ring, 
about a quarter of an inch wide, into grooves in 
which the edges of the diaphragms are spun or 
pressed. An air chamber is thus left between the 
inner convolutions of the diaphragms. Project- 
ing from the upper diaphragm is a metal stud, cov- 
ered with hard rubber, for convenience in hand- 
ling. Through this stud passes a tube, one end of 
which is attached to the tubing which carries the 
sound waves to the ear, as inthe phonograph. This 
tube runs down to the air chamber between the two 
diaphragms. To the centre of the opposite 
diaphragm is attached a bell-shaped terminal, 
through which a tube runs to the outer surface of 
the diaphragm. This cup-shaped terminal is ap- 
plied to the surface nearest to the locality from 
which the sound is supposed to emanate. An ex- 
tension piece is provided to facilitate the handling 
of the terminal in certain cases by the practitioner. 
The whole appliance weighs about two ounces and 
can be carried in the pocket. 

Among the sounds which this instrument enables 
the physician to hear plainly are: The action of the 
respiratory organs, the circulation of the blood, the 
movement of the digestive organs in health and in 
disease, the sounds made by the muscles, joints and 
bones, the sound of the capillary circulation, the 
slightest sound produced in any diseased condition of 
the body, and the sounds in the eye, the ear, the 
bladder, the stomach, and the intestines. The value 
of such an instrument is particularly apparent in 
latitudes where the lungs are subject to a variety 
of troubles. Among these the more prevalent are 
bronchitis, pleurisy, pneumonia, pleuro-pneumonia, 
emphysema, and empyzema. These are all distin- 
guishable by conditions peculiar to themselves. 
For instance, in bronchitis there is the hoarse 
rattling in the bronchial tubes; in pleurisy, the tubu- 
lar breathing; in emphysema, the whistling wheez- 
ing, which the asthmatic knows so well; in em- 
pyzema, the dullness of transmitted sound, which 
shows loss of vesicular murmur, etc. In compli- 
cations of the different symptoms the employment 
of an efficient sound transmitter becomes even more 
essential. That the pulse can now be heard is of no 
little importance. A great many practitioners have 
a touch by no means sensitive. In some, in fact, it 
is absolutely defective, by reason of disease, rheu- 
matic or otherwise, or loss of tactile sensation. In 
such cases, the pulse can now be heard instead of 
being felt. 

In an experiment, reminiscent of the ear photo- 
graphing with the Roentgen rays through a block 
of wood, a number of pamphlets three inches and a 
half thick were placed over the ordinary clothing, 
and an overcoat put on over all, making a thick- 
ness of five inches. Through all this the beating 
of the heart was heard with the ampliphone. An 
eminent surgeon is about to demonstrate the ability 
of the new instrument in defining the characteristics 
of and locating the organs contained in the ab- 
dominal cavity. Should the ampliphone fulfil its 
promise its benefits to science will be illimitable. 
A leading physician has expressed the opinion that 
its use in conjunction with the X-ray will leave few 


-of the secrets of the human physiology undivulged. 
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THE HAUNTS OF WHITTIER 


Near the banks of the Merrimac, a few miles out 
of Boston are the haunts of the beloved Quaker 
bard. Near his “lowland river” and among darkly 
wooded hills of hackmatack and pine, we find the 
humble farmhouse, guarded by giant sentinel pop- 
lars, where Whittier was born. Among the plain 
and bare apartments, with their low ceilings, antique 
crossbeams, and multipaned windows, we see the 
lowly chamber of his birth; the simple study where 
his literary work was begun; the great kitchen, with 
its brick oven and its heavy crane in the wide fire- 
place, where he laid the famous winter’s evening 
scene in Snowbound, peopling the plain “old-fash- 
ioned room” with the persons he here best knew and 
loved. We see the dwelling little changed since 
the time when Whittier dwelt—a dark-haired lad— 
under its roof; it is now carefully preserved, and 
through the old rooms are disposed articles of furni- 
ture from his Amesbury cottage, which are objects 
of interest to many visitors. .. . 

Whittier’s beloved Amesbury, the “home of his 
heart,” is larger and busier than he knew it, but, as 
we dally on its dusty avenues, we find them aglow 
with living memories of the sweet singer. In 
Friend Street stands—still occupied by Whittier’s 
former friends—the plain little frame house which 
was so long his home. A bay window has been 
placed above the porch, but the place is otherwise 
little changed since he left it; the same noble elms 
shade the front, the fruit trees he planted and 
pruned and beneath which the saddened throng sat 
at his funeral are in the garden; here, too, are the 
grapevines which were the special object of his 
loving care—one of them grown from a rootlet sent 
to him in a letter by Charles Sumner. 

Within we see the famous “garden room,” which 
was his sanctum and workshop, and where this 
gentleman of peace waged valiant warfare with his 
pen for the rights of man. In this room, with its 
sunny outlook among his vines and pear trees, he 
kept his chosen books, his treasured souvenirs; and 
here he welcomed his friends,—Longfellow, Fields, 
Sumner, Lowell, Colonel Higginson, Bayard Tay- 
lor, Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Phelps-Ward, Alice Cary, 
Lucy Larcom, Sarah Orne Jewett, and many an- 
other illustrious child of genius. 

A quaint Franklin fireplace stood by one side 
wall—usually surmounted in summer by a bouquet; 
in the nook between this and the sash door was 
placed an old-fashioned writing desk, and here he 
wrote many of the poems which brought him world- 
wide fame—and voiced the convictions and con- 
science of half the nation. Here are still preserved 
some of his cherished books. Above the study 


was Whittier’s bedchamber, near the rooms of his 
mother, his “youngest and dearest” sister, and the 
“dear aunt” (Mercy) of Snowbound, who came with 
him to this home and shared it until their deaths. 


The first two books are published by J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia; the latter by G. P. Putnam’s 


After the others were gone, the brother and sister 
dwelt here alone; later a niece was for some years 
his housekeeper, and at her marriage the poet gave 
up most of the house to some old friends, who kept 
his study and chamber in constant readiness for his 
return upon the prolonged sojourns which were 
continued until his last year of life—this being al- 
ways his best-loved home. 


THE GRAVE OF GRAY 


One must visit the churchyard at Stoke Pogis to 
appreciate the absolute fidelity to nature of Gray’s 
Elegy; its imagery is a faithful reproduction of the 
scenes that lie about it, and which are practically 
unchanged since the poem was written. The 
square tower of the church is mantled with ivy, and 
surmounted with a tapering spire whose shadow 
falls athwart the grave of the poet; here are the 
rugged elms; yonder by the church porch is tue 
dark yew whose opaque shade covers the site of the 
poet’s accustomed seat on the needle-carpeted 
sward; around are scattered the moldering heaps 
beneath which, “each in his narrow cell forever laid,” 
sleep the rustic dead. -Some of the humble mounds 
are unmarked by any token of memory or grief, 
but many bear the “frail memorials,” often rude 
slabs of wood, which loving, but unskilled, hands 
have graven with “uncouth rhymes and shapeless 
sculpture,” with the names and years of the un- 
honored dead, and “many a holy text that teaches 
the rustic moralist to die.” The overreaching 
glades of the woods which skirt the sacred precincts 
were the haunt of the “youth to fortune and to 
fame unknown”; the nodding beech that “wreathes 
its old fantastic roots so high” in the grove at near- 
by Burnham, was his favorite tree, as it was that of 
Gray; afar through the haze of a golden afterglow 
may be seen the “antique towers” of Eton, the 
stately brow of Windsor, with its royal battlements, 
and nearer the wave of woods and fields and all the 
dreamlike beauty of the landscape upon which the 
eyes of Gray so often dwelt, a landscape that literally 
glimmers in the fading light. 

A tablet set in the chancel wall beneath the mul- 
lioned window is inscribed, “Opposite this stone, 
in the same tomb upon which he so feelingly re- 
corded his grief at the loss of a beloved parent, are 
deposited the remains of Thomas Gray, author of 
the Elegy written in A Country Churchyard.” A 
few feet distant is the tomb he erected for his 
mother, which now conceals the ashes of the gentle 
poet. It is of the plainest and simplest, a low struc- 
ture .of brick, covered by a marble slab. No 
“storied urn or animated bust” is needed to per- 
petuate the name of him who made himself im- 
mortal; even his name is not graven upon the 
marble. The only inscription upon the slab is the 
poet’s tribute to his aunt, Mary Antrobus, and to 
“Dorothy Gray, the careful and tender mother of 















many children, of whom one alone had the mis- 
fortune to survive her.” 

Set upon the gentle eminence in the midst of this 
peaceful scene, the church has a picturesque beauty 
which harmonizes well with its environment. It is 
low and sombre, but age has given a dignity and 
grace which would make it attractive apart from its 
associations. Overrunning the walls, shrouding 
the crumbling battlements of the tower, clambering 
along the steep roofs, clinging to the highest gables, 
and festooning the stained windows, are the masses 
of dark ivy, which conceal the inroads of time and 
impart to the whole structure a beauty that wins 
completely. The tower is early English, the chan- 
cel is Norman, and the newer portions of the edifice 
were already old when Gray frequented the place. 
In the park close by is the palace of the Penns, and 
the mansion where Charles I. was imprisoned. Not 
far distant is the home which Gray shared for years 
with his mother and aunt, and where his study may 
be still seen. 


MOUNT AUBURN 


In the sanctuary of Mount Auburn we find many 
of the names written on the scroll of fame, blazoned 
on title-pages, borne in the hearts of thousands of 
readers in all lands,—now, alas! inscribed above 
their graves. From the eminence of Mount Au- 
burn, we look upon Longfellow’s river “stealing 
with silent pace” around the sacred enclosure; the 
verdant meads along the stream, and the distant 
cities. Near this summit, Charlotte Cushman rests 
at the base ofa tall obelisk, her favorite myrtle grow- 
ing dense and dark about her. By the elevated 
Ridge Path Longfellow lies in a grave decked with 
flowers and marked by a monument of brownstone. 
In Fountain Avenue we find a beautiful spot, shaded 
by two giant trees, which was a beloved resort of 
Lowell, and where he now lies among his kindred, 
his sepulchre marked by a single slab of slate. Not 
far away is the beautiful Jackson plot, where not 
long ago the beloved Holmes was tenderly laid in 
the same grave with his wife beneath a burden of 
flowers. By a great oak near the main avenue is 
the sarcophagus of Sumner, and one shady knoll 
bears the memorial of Margaret Fuller and her hus- 
band,—buried beneath the sea on the coast of Fire 
Island. Near by we find the grave ef “Fanny 
Fern”—wife of Parton, and sister of N. P. Willis— 
with its white cross adorned with exquisitely carved 
ferns; the pillar of granite and marble which desig- 
nates the resting place of Everett; the granite 
boulder—its unchiseled surface overgrown with the 
lichens he loved—which covers the ashes of Agassiz; 
the simple sarcophagus of Rufus Choate; the 
cenotaph of Kirkland; the tomb of Spurzheim, and 
on the lovely slopes, under the dreaming trees, amid 
myriad witcheries of bough and bloom, are the en- 
during memorials of affection beneath which repose 
the mortal parts of Sargent, Quincy, Story, Parker, 
Worcester, Greene, Bigelow, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Edwin Booth, Phillips Brooks, and many 
like them whom the world will not soon forget. 


EMERSON’S LIBRARY 
The home of Emerson is a plain, square, white 
dwelling house, yet it has a city air, and could not 
be mistaken for a farmhouses A quiet merchant, 
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you would say, unostentatious and simple, has here 
hidden himself from the town. But a thick grove 
of pine and fir trees, almost brushing the two win- 
dows upon the right of the door, and occupying the 
space between them and the road, suggests at least a 
peculiar taste in the retired merchant, or hints the 
possibility that he may have sold his place to a 
poet or philosopher,—or to some old East India sea 
captain, perhaps, who cannot sleep without the 
sound of waves, and so plants to rustle, surf like, 
against his chamber window. 

Mr. Emerson’s library is the room at the right 
of the door upon entering the house. It is a simple 
square room, not walled with books like the den of 
a literary grub, nor merely elegant like the orna- 
mental retreat of a dilettante. The books are ar- 
ranged upon plain shelves, not in architectural 
bookcases, and the room is, hung with a few choice 
engravings of the greatest men. There was a fair 
copy of Michael Angelo’s Fates, which, properly 
enough, imparted that grave serenity to the orna- 
ment of the room which is always apparent in what 
is written there. It is the study of a scholar. All 
our author’s published writings, the essays, orations, 
and poems, date from this room, as much as they 
date from any place or moment. 

The library is not only the study of a scholar, but 
the tower of a poet. The pines lean against the 
windows, and to the student deeply sunk in learned 
lore, or soaring upon the daring speculations of an 
intrepid philosophy, they whisper a secret beyond 
that of the philosopher’s stone, and sing of the 
springs of poetry. 


THE OLD CORNER BOOK STORE 


- Prominent among the literary landmarks of Bos- 
ton is the “Corner Book Store” at School and 
Washington streets. Here appeared the first 
American edition of The Opium Eater and of 
Tennyson’s poems. Here was the early home of 
the Atlantic, then edited by James T. Fields. To 
this literary Rialto, as loungers, came in that golden 
age George Hilliard, Emerson, Ticknor, Saxe, 
Whipple, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Lowell, Agassiz, 
and the rest, to loiter among and discuss the new 
books, or, more often, to chat with their friend 
Fields at his desk. The store is altered some since 
Fields left it; the curtained back corner has given 
place to shelves of shining books. The side 
entrance—used mostly by the authors because it 
brought them more directly to Field’s desk and 
den—is replaced by a window which looks out upon 
the spot where, as we remember with a thrill, Fields 
last shook Hawthorne’s hand and stood looking 
after him as—faltering with weakness—he walked 
up this side street with Pierce to start upon the 
journey from which he never returned. 

Literary tourists come to the store as to a shrine; 
thus in later years came Matthew Arnold, Edmund 
Gosse, Professor Drummond, Dr. Doyle, and others 
like them. Nor is it deserted by the authors of the 
day; Holmes was often here up to the time of his 
death, and the visitor may still see, turning the 
glossy pages, some who are writers as well as read- 
ers of books: Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Scudder, 
Alger, Robert Grant, Miss Winthrop, Miss Jewett, 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton are among those 
who still come to the familiar place. 
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* * * While Mr. Webster was once address- 
ing the Senate on the subject of internal improve- 
ments, and every Senator was listening with close 
attention, the Senate clock commenced striking, 
but instead of striking twice at 2 P. M., con- 
tinued to strike without cessation more than forty 
times. All eyes were turned to the clock, and Mr. 
Webster remained silent until the clock struck 
about twenty, when he thus appealed to the chair: 
“Mr. President, the clock is out of order! I have 
the floor!” To say that a long and loud laugh 
from every Senator and person in the august cham- 
ber was indulged in is a faint description of the 
merriment this exquisite pun produced. 

* * * Some time ago at a fashionable salon, 
the Baron d’Almerie was one of a group to whom 
he was imparting an account of his pedigree, which, 
he claimed, was derived from the Pharaohs of 
Egypt. Just then Baron de Rothschild approached 
the group, and one of its members called out: 
“Baron, come and let me make you acquainted with 
the Baron d’Almerie. HecomesofPharaonicstock, 
and you ought to know each other.” “Yes,” said 
Baron de Rothschild, bowing gravely. “I think,” 
said the Baron d’Almerie, “you should know our 
family, as your ancestors took from us certain 
pledges when they decamped from Egypt.” 
“True,” replied Baron de Rothschild, “but those 
pledges were redeemed by a check on the Bank of 
the Red Sea!” 

* * * The Quaker poet, Whittier, was re- 
garded as one of the most dignified of men, and yet 
he could not resist the temptation to indulge in 
flights of delicious nonsense for the amusement of 
those he loved. A little girl mourning for her 
favorite cat, Bathsheba, asked the poet to com- 
memorate its memory in verse, which Whittier did 
off-hand in this classical bit: 

Bathsheba! to whom none ever said scat— 
No worthier cat 

Ever sat on a mat, 

Or caught a rat. 

Requiescat! 

* * * President Lincoln reached Meade sta- 
tion, near Petersburg, soon after a serious battle, 
in which about 2,000 Confederates were made 
prisoners. General Meade was on the President’s 
left and Colonel George D. Ruggles on his right. 
On their way to headquarters they rode to a point 
where they could see the large assemblage of 
prisoners. With the prisoners were many colored 
servants and laborers. “Mr. Lincoln,” said General 
Meade, “I guess Ruggles did not overestimate the 
number of men captured.” Mr. Lincoln checked 
his horse, deliberately surveyed the field full of Gor- 
don’s disarmed men and the contrabands, and said: 
“Yes, general, the number is there in black and 
white.” —_, 

* * * Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes once made 
an address in his native town to a medical associa- 
tion. The president of the association was the son 


of a man who had been the druggist of the village 
when Dr. Holmes had studied medicine there. 
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is' good to look at this young man,” said the genial 
autocrat, “and trace his father’s liniments in his 
face.” On another occasion, at a country charitable 
fair, Dr. Holmes was entreated to furnish a letter for 
the post office. He took a sheet of paper, and be- 
tween its folds placed a $1 bank note; turning to 
the first page he wrote the following: 

Dear lady, whosoe’er thou art, 

Turn this poor page with trembling care; 

But hush, oh hush thy beating heart, 

The one thou lovest will be there! 
The page turned disclosed the attractive green- 
back. On the third page, opposite the banknote: 
Fair lady, lift thine eyes and tell 
If this is not a truthful letter; 
This is the one thou lovest well, 

And naught (0) would make thee love it better! 

* * Samuel Kemble, a grandson of John 
Philip Kemble, met Henry Irving and Beerbohm 
Tree at the Garrick Club, London, one night and 
started a conversation as follows: “Really, this is a 
degenerate age. No one talks the mother tongue 
on the boards. Actors mouth where once they 
spoke English. You know, Mr. Irving, perfectly 
well what I mean. So do you, Mr. Tree. Then 
just fancy the angularity of your attitudes. My 
sainted grandfather’—here Mr. Kemble reverently 
paused while he buried the lower part of his skull 
in his glass. “My revered ancestor,” he continued, 
“talked and walked English. Oh, that I could 
build me a lodge in the wilderness, as the poet Cow- 
per sang! Oh, for some desert island, where I 
could be isolated from my fellowmen and never 
more have my ears insulted by bad pronuncia- 
tion!” Mr. Irving ended the matter by saying: 
“Why not try the Scilly islands?” 

* * * A true philosopher and a charming 
wit and punster was Henry Wheeler Shaw (Josh 
Billings). A number of his sayings are surely 
worthy of a new lease of life, divested of their un- 
couth garb of phonetic spelling, which helped to 
make them popular a good many years ago, but 
which now detracts from their forcefulness. What 
keen satire there is in this delightful pun, trans- 
lated into the President’s English!—“I have known 
folks whose calibre was very small, but whose bore 
was very big.” 

* * * President Scott of the Cincinnati 
Southern road was a very clever Englishman. 
When he first took hold of the Cincinnati Southern 
he was greatly annoyed by the claims for horses and 
cattle killed by trains of the road on their way 
through Kentucky. It seemed as though it were 
not possible for a train to run north or south 
through Kentucky without killing either a horse or 
cow. And every animal killed, however scrawny, 
scrubby or miserable it may have been before the 
accident, always figured in the claims subsequently 
presented as of the best blood in Kentucky. 
“Well,” said Scott finally, one day, when the gg9th 
claim had just been presented. “I don’t know any- 
thing that improves stock in Kentucky like cross- 
ing it with a locomotive.” 
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THE FAUNA OF THE DEEP SEA 
ARTHUR P. CROUCH .---eesseceeeressees THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Asa result of the scientific investigations on board 
the Lightning and the Porcupine, Sir C. Wyville 
Thomson wrote in 1873: “The fauna of the deep 
sea are more rich and varied, and have organisms 
in many cases more elaborately and delicately 
formed, and more exquisitely beautiful in their soft 
shades of coloring and in the rainbow tints of their 
wonderful phosphorescence, than the fauna of the 
well-known belt of shallow water which fringes the 
land.” But later researches have proved that this 
description is only true of deep-sea animals on the 
outskirts of the great ocean basins, for the farther 
they wander from shallow water, the poorer they 
become. The conditions under which they have to 
live in the abysmal areas seem very unfavorable to 
animal existence. The temperature at the bottom of 
the ocean is nearly down to freezing point, and 
sometimes actually below it. There is a total ab- 
sence of light, as far as sunlight is concerned, and 
there is an enormous pressure, reckoned at about 
one ton to the square inch in every 1,000 fathoms, 
which is 160 times greater than that of the atmos- 
phere we live in. At 2,500 fathoms the pressure is 
thirty times more powerful than the steam pressure 
of a locomotive when drawing a train. As late as 
1880 a leading zodlogist explained the existence of 
deep-sea animals at such depths by assuming that 
their bodies were composed of solids and liquids of 
great density, and contained no air. This, how- 
ever, is not the case with deep-sea fish, which are 
provided with air-inflated swimming bladders. If 
one of these fish, in full chase after its prey, happens 
to ascend beyond a certain level, its bladder be- 
comes distended with the decreased pressure, and 
carries it, in spite of all its efforts, still higher in its 
course. In fact, members of this unfortunate class 
are liable to become victims to the unusual accident 
of falling upwards, and no doubt meet with a vio- 
lent death soon after leaving their accustomed 
level, and long before their bodies reach the surface 
in a distorted and unnatural state. Even ground 
sharks, brought up from a depth of no more than 
500 fathoms, expire before they gain the surface. 
The fauna of the deep sea—with a few exceptions 
hitherto only knownas fossils—are new and specially 
modified forms of families and genera inhabiting 
shallow waters in modern times, and have been 
driven down to the depths of the ocean by their more 
powerful rivals in the battle of life, much as the 
ancient Britons were compelled to withdraw to the 
barren and inaccessible fastnesses of Wales. Some 
of their organs have undergone considerable modifi- 
cation in correspondence to the changed conditions 
of their new habitats. Thus down to 900 fathoms 
their eyes have generally become enlarged, to make 
the best of the faint light which may possibly pene- 
trate there. After 1,000 fathoms these organs are 
either still further enlarged or so greatly reduced 
that in some species they disappear altogether and 
are replaced by enormously long feelers. The only 


light at great depths which would enable large eyes 
to be of any service is the phosphorescence given 





out by deep-sea animals. We know that at the sur- 
face this light is often very powerful, and Sir Wyville 
Thomson has recorded one occasion on which the 
sea at night was “a perfect blaze of phosphorescence, 
so strong that lights and shadows were thrown on 
the sails and it was easy to read the smallest print.” 
It is thought possible by several naturalists that cer- 
tain portions of the sea bottom may be as brilliantly 
illumined by this sort of light as the streets of a Eu- 
ropean city after sunset. Some deep-sea fish havetwo 
parallel rows of small circular phosphorescent or- 
gans running along the whole length of their bodies, 
and as they glide through the dark waters of the pro- 
found abysses they must look like model mailships 
with rows of shining portholes. 





MUSIC FOR THE ANIMALS 
AN EXPERIMENT IN THE CHICAGO ZOO...CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNB 


If the wild animals of the Lincoln Park Zoo 
should attend the grand opera they would not talk 
in the boxes. They love music, and they showed 
one day last week they love it sincerely by listening 
with rapt attention to the softer strains of a violin 
played by Prof. Frank C. Baker, curator of the 
Academy of Sciences, and by applauding vigorously 
when he rendered the lively and more catchy airs. 
The experiment was a success beyond all expecta- 
tions in showing that the animals possess a keen 
appreciation of music, and more than this that they 
are notatall slow in expressing disapprobation if the 
tune in hearing does not‘happen to please them. 

Prof. Baker is a violinist of ability. He had read 
and reread in his scientific studies of instances 
where music was said to have had a marked effect 
upon the beasts of the field. He was nothing loath 
to try the experiment. Accordingly permission 
was obtained from the park authorities, and with the 
sanction of Animal Keeper Sweeney, Professor 
Baker took his violin Friday afternoon after the last 
of the visitors had departed and treated the lions 
and their caged neighbors to a concert as varied in 
tone and tune, perhaps, as was ever listened to by an 
animal audience. There was no one present at the 
time of the playing except Professor Baker, Keeper 
Sweeney, and a reporter. It had been expected 
that the animals would show some slight attention 
only to the music; not enough, perhaps, even to 
justify the belief that they were any more sensible 
of the pleasing or discordant strains of a musical 
instrument than they were of the thousand and one 
noises which they hear during the day while hold- 
ing their receptions of the public. The reverse 
proved true, however. The animals not alone 
showed themselves sensible of the strains, but ap- 
preciativé to a marked and often boisterous de- 
gree. Professor Baker tried them with all sorts 
of music, from “lively to severe,” and with many 
tones which were in no sense music at all, being 
harsh, heavily deep, and at times sharp and piercing. 
The violinist was untiring in his attempt to get a 
thorough knowledge of musical causes as related 
to different effects on the minds and actions of 
the animals. For an hour and a half he played in 
front of their cages, varying tune, key, and dis- 
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tance as he noted changing results. The concert 
tour began in the west end of the animal house with 
an audience of two occupying front seats and mak- 
ing up, as the press reports say, in attention what 
they lacked in numbers. These highly interested 
auditors were two cougars, pumas, “painters,” or 
mountain lions, as they are severally called in the 
different places which they inhabit when they are 
free. Professor Baker drew his bow gently across 
the strings. As the first note struck the ears of the 
animals crouched at the further end of the cage 
they drew their lithe forms up tensely and turned 
their heads slightly, half startled and half pleased. 
The player backed slowly away from the cage. 
The notes became low and luring. The pumas 
turned about and came as near the source of the 
music as their bars would admit. Then they sank 
to their haunches mute and motionless—absolutely 
absorbed. 

“Try them with something lively,” suggested Mr. 
Sweeney. 

The player nodded and the low, sweet notes that 
he had been playing merged into the rollicking 
measure of a jig, played so rapidly that it would 
have taken a man with four feet to have kept its 
time. In an instant there was an uproar in the next 
cage, occupied by the jaguar, more noted for his 
beauty and his strength than for his equable tem- 
per. He was jumping from the floor of his cage 
to a shelf fitted into the wall near its top, thence 
to the floor, and back again, and all the while lash- 
ing his tail like the flail of a thrasher and giving ut- 
terance to noises half way between a hiss and a 
growl. It was difficult to determine whether he 
was in an ecstasy of delight or was uttering vigor- 
ous protest at what he thought was a poor tune for 
a gifted violinist to be playing. 

“Let up a little,” said the animal keeper to the 
fiddling scientist. 

The tone went back again to the soothing strains 
of the lullaby. The jaguar was in mid-air as the 
rapid change of music was made. He struck the 
shelf and stayed there. He was as quiet, all in a 
moment, as a sleeping kitten. His great yellow 
and black head went between his paws, and he 
blinked slowly and dreamily at the violinist. 
There was no mistaking his action. He had been 
as quiet as a mouse in the suspected presence of a 
cat when the low and soft strains had been played. 
The lively notes had moved him to nervous ac- 
tion and the soothing lullaby had again caused him 
to lie contented and quiet. The violinist passed 
slowly along the face of the jaguar’s cage. He 
ceased playing as he neared the further end. The 
beast rose at once, and in a moment had thrust one 
of his great paws, with the velvet drawn over the 
claws, through the bars of the cage toward the 
moving musician. It was as unmistakable a move- 
ment to restrain his going as if it had been ac- 
complished by a request to stay couched in the lan- 
guage of the humans. The two leopards, who are 
the nearest neighbors of the jaguar, had been alert 
and watchful from the moment the bow was first 
drawn athwart the violin strings. The music had 
drawn their attention, but had apparently neither 
soothed them nor aroused them to any great de- 
gree of excitement. They paced restlessly up and 
down the side of the cage nearest the performer, 
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held by the music, but apparently the more so on 
account of the strangeness of the sound than from 
any pleasant effect which it had upon their senses. 
The lioness Juno occupies a roomy cage with her 
three vigorous offspring, Pompey, Brutus, and 
Diana. They are the three healthiest and jolliest 
lion cubs that have ever been born within the limits 
of Lincoln Park. The violin concert was a treat for 
them, and mother and children showed an apprecia- 
tion of it which was a compliment to the player in its 
undoubted though unspoken sincerity. The cubs 
were given, as fitting their tender age, the lullaby, 
Sleep, My Pretty One, Sleep. The great, watchful 
mother passed her paws through the bars and lis- 
tened, mutely attentive. The two male cubs, Bru- 
tus and Pompey, stood at her side, their heads 
stretched forward and their eyes fairly starting. 
Their ears were cocked forward and their forepaws 
were planted well beyond the line of their bodies. 
Diana was a bit timid, but no whit less curious or 
attentive than her brothers. She sought the pro- 
tecting flank of her mother, and, placing her fore- 
paws upon the maternal haunches, she reared her 
head well aloft and looked along the line of her 
dam’s body and head at the musician outside. 

“Keep it up,” whispered Keeper Sweeney. “I 
never saw anything finer than that in my life.” 

The bow passed and repassed over the strings, 
For three full minutes the crooning notes of the 
cradle song were heard, and during that time not 
one of that lion family moved so much as a muscle. 
Then the player stopped for a moment, but began 
the tune again as he walked backward, moving fur- 
ther and further away from the caged cubs. As he 
stepped back they crept forward by degrees, loath to 
think apparently that the pleasing tones were to be 
lost. Diana left the protection of her mother’s body: 
and joined her brothers at the bars of the den. 
There they went to their haunches and still watched 
and listened motionless. y 

“Give them the tune of The Washerwoman,” said 
Mr. Sweeney. 

The bow which had been passing backward and 
forward half drowsily took up a gait that would 
have distanced one of the deer in the pen by the 
buffaloes’ yard. Then there was a transformation 
scene in the home of the lioness as rapid and as 
complete as that of the tune. The cubs went into 
ecstasies. They rolled about, jumped, fell over one 
another, raced over their mother’s recumbent body, 
and danced unrebuked on her head. They ceased 
their tantrums only with the ceasing of the music. 
Then they gathered at the front bars of the cage 
again and silently and pathetically pleaded for more. 
Their plea was successful, and in response to the 
delicate flattery conveyed by their manner the play- 
er gave them the lullaby once more. They simply 
sat and listened to it as silently as they had at the 
first. The transition to the jig music was once 
more made speedily. The first note of the lively 
air had barely left the violin before its riotous con- 
tagion had once more caught the cubs. They rol- 
licked and rolled about and stopped only when the 
professor, fearing to tire their little limbs, took his 
bow from his fiddle and told them they had danced 
enough for débutantes. The hyena is an uncanny 
brute. His very appearance goes a great way to- 
ward bearing out charges of graveyard robbery 


















brought against him. 
nor room for any. Sweet sounds are to him so 


antipodal to everything in his nature that they in- 
spire him with nothing but fear, and the most abject 
fear at that. When Professor Baker tried to in- 
terest the two skulking hyenas in his performance 
on the violin they began trembling visibly at the 
first note’s utterance, and then as the music swelled 
they sought the furthermost side of their prison 
and tried their best to squeeze their ungainly bodies 
through the bars to escape the melody. 

“They are afraid,” said the Professor. 

“Perhaps they are discerning,” said the animal 
keeper, laughing. 

“Maybe,” said the scientist. “I have-not played 
before for a month,” and then he started a quickstep 
in front of the lair of the big tigress, who instantly 
jumped to her shelf, hung both paws out through 
the bars, and lay down to listen. There was some- 
thing in the tone of the quickstep which seemed to 
please the lioness in the next cage to her striped cat 
cousin. She took to her shelf, also, assumed a 
position which was the counterpart of that of her 
neighbor, and there the two huge beasts lay quiet, 
though with their eyes brightened with something 
of the spirit which animated the music. Beyond 
was the tiger. He is a magnificent fellow, a com- 
paratively recent capture in the jungles of India. 
He snarled at the lively music, but at something 
more gentle in its nature he crawled forward, 
smoothed out his visage, and purred with delight. 
If any showman on earth can turn out a more irre- 
sistibly comical exhibition than the monkeys in the 
big glass case in the animal house.at Lincoln Park 
gave during the concert hour the other night he has 
a fortune within his grasp. The fact that they were 
almost preternaturally grave heightened rather than 
diminished the humor of the experiment. At one 
end of the cage, partitioned off so that he occupies 
an apartment by himself, is a monkey of the kind 
known as the South American Sooty Mangabey. 
He is called Black Jack for short. He is isolated 
because he was always spoiling for a fight, and a 
daily thrashing did not always agree with the health 
of his monkey*companions. Jack never moved 
from the position which he had taken against the 
plate glass when the playing began, until after the 
cages of all the other animals had been passed and 
his own was approached by the musician. There 
are no bars to Jack’s cage. It is inclosed with 
glass throughout. As soon as Professor Baker 
with his fiddle and bow took a place in front of the 
black monkey’s apartment and began to play 
Suwanee River, Jack threw himself forward on his 
face and put his ear close to the crack of the door, 
the better to hear the strains. 

“That’s reason, pure and simple,” said Professor 
Baker. 

“Yes, that monkey’s been reasoning ever since 
he was born. I will have him talking before I get 
through with him,” said the keeper. 

While Suwanee River was being played all the 
monkeys in the larger cage had crowded down into 
the corner nearest Jack’s apartment and the fiddling 
professor. They sat in rows as well arranged and 
as symmetrical as the fixed chairs of any theatre 
parquet in Chicago. The violinist walked along in 
front of the cage, playing as he went. The mon- 
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keys, one and all, followed him. There was a 
thump from behind. Jack had thrown himself 
against the door of his cage in an attempt to follow 
the musician. When he found escape was impos- 
sible he began to squeal and to gesticulate. His 
joy found vociferous expression when the player 
turned back and approached Jack’s end of the cage 
once more. The monkeys could not get enough 
of the music. Their delight was enough to make 
a tender-hearted person, who had often felt his 
sympathies moved at the sight of the organ grind- 
er’s monkey, become somewhat reconciled to the 
thought of that animal’s lot, for if all monkeys loved 
music as did these, surely being chained to a barrel 
organ were not the worst fate possible. The peli- 
cans showed a decided appreciation of violin play- 
ing, if arranging themselves in a row, paying 
marked attention and punctuating the performance 
by a constant snapping of their great bills could be 
taken as evidence. It was left for the German 
stork, however, to show that he not only liked 
music, but understood it as well. Professor Baker 
gave this bird, who holds the secret of the German 
baby supply, a rattling two-step. It responded to 
the first touch of the bow to the violin by spreading 
its wings and executing a sort of a double shuffle 
which passed fairly well for a dance. The parrots 
and the macaws listened attentively throughout. 
They did not move from the positions in which the 
musician first found them. Some of them were 
hanging head downward and others were clinging 
to the side bars of the cage. They moved neither 
foot nor feathers until the tune was over. 

“T have an idea, gathered from what I have seen 
thus far,” said Professor Baker, “that harsh tones 
and lively airs produce a stronger effect upon 
the males than they do upon the females, and that 
the latter seem more affected by soft notes and tunes 
of the lullaby kind.” 

Then the Professor passed back before the line of 
cages once more and tried alternately what he called 
“rough and smooth music.” A note that set one’s 
teeth on edge started the big lion Leo roaring until 
it seemed the roof would leave the rafters. A simi- 
larly harsh strain played before the tiger irritated 
him to a degree, while the tigress paid no attention. 
Her mate, during the continuance of the rough 
notes, worked his ears backward and forward with a 
jerky, nervous motion as though his hearing sense 
was vastly troubled by the noise. As the last ex- 
periment in the animal house itself Professor Baker 
played the Sailor’s Hornpipe. All in a. moment 
he had an accompaniment which was certainly as 
loud, if not as musical, as that which had ever before 
honored a soloist. The elephant which the Park 
Commissioners are harboring for the winter lifted 
his trunk and began to trumpet. People call the 
noise that this big beast makes trumpeting, 
though “horning” would better describe the sound, 
Were that great tin horn which it took ten men to 
carry to Major McKinley, to be worked by steam 
power, it could not develop the capacity for noise 
which that elephant showed. All the other animals 
took their cue from the elephant as she had taken it 
from the violinist, and the serenade in the animal 
house was concluded amid a roaring, snarling, 
screaming, and chattering which was undoubtedly 
intended as an animal tribute of applause. 
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Mr. Samuel H. Howe of Boston has purchased 
Longfellow’s Wayside Inn at Sudbury, Mass., 
and will convert it into a permanent memorial of 
the poet, restoring it as nearly as possible to the 
condition it was in when Longfellow wrote the 
Tales. Mr. Howe is a descendant of the original 
owners of the Inn. 


Mr. Robert Barrett Browning is establishing a 
school at Asolo, Italy, for the benefit of girls em- 
ployed in the silk mills there. The memory of Rob- 
ert Browning will thus be linked more closely than 
ever to the place. 


Chester Sanders Lord, who has been managing 
editor of the New York Sun for sixteen years, and 
still holds that position, has been nominated to the 
vacancy in the board of regents of the New York 
State University. Mr. Lord is the son of a Presby- 
terian clergyman who was a fighting chaplain dur- 
ing the war. 


Kate Greenaway, who makes those fetching pic- 
tures of women and children ia Arcadian frocks, 
wears a gown of the same pattern herself. She 
lives alone in almost hermit retirement near Lon- 
don, and will not see any one except intimate 
friends. 


Henry Labouchére, M. P., the proprietor of 
Truth, has spent forty thousand pounds in success- 
fully defending vexatious actions for libel brought 
against him. He is entitled to the thanks of the 
English-speaking world for having exposed so 
many abuses. 


The début of Miss Elizabeth Bisland, as a play- 
wright, with Goblin Castle, which Miss Georgia 
Cayvan is to produce, is viewed with interest by her 
friends. Miss Bisland, who in private life is Mrs. 
Wetmore, is as strikingly beautiful a woman as is to 
be found in literature, and her success with the pen 
since she came to New York from New Orleans, 
twelve years ago, has been enviable. She is tall and 
straight, a brunette, and has a charming figure. 
When Nellie Bly dashed around the world against 
time Miss Bisland went the other way around the 
globe to beat her, and that has been her only indis- 
cretion in literature. She is the author of two 
novels, and is well-known as an essayist and writer 
of magazine articles. 


The recent death of “The Duchess” has given the 
public opportunity of learning more of the person- 
ality behind a familiar nom de plume than was gen- 
erally afforded during the lifetime of that popular 
story writer. Daughter of the Rev. Canon Hamil- 
ton, rector of one of the oldest churches in Ireland, 
at Roscarberry, the late Mrs. Margaret Hamilton 
Hungerford, began writing stories, etc., while she 
was at school, and she was still very young when, a 
widow with three small children, she found herself 
compelled to adopt literature as a means of liveli- 
hood. From the first she was successful. Her 
three earliest efforts, Phyllis, Molly Bawn, and Airy, 
Fairy Lilian, which appeared in 1877, 1878, and 
1879, respectively, achieved instant popularity, and 
all subsequent works, bearing her assumed name, 


“The Duchess,” commanded a ready sale, and 
brought her in an income which enabled her to live 
in ease and maintain a liberal hospitality. She pro- 
duced more than thirty novels, besides contributing 
freely to daily and periodical literature. 


A new biographer of Ibsen says the dramatist 
spends an hour twice a day at a Christiania hotel 
reading the papers. On his right hand he has a 
glass of brandy and on his left a glass of beer, and 
from them he takes alternate sips as he reads. 
Another hour of the day he passes walking, clad all 
in black, on the main street. He is rarely seen in 
any man’s company, and never at the theatre. 
Bjornstjerne Bjérnson is furious with Ibsen for 
writing his last play, John Gabriel Borkmann, 
which he asserts is full of bitter attacks on his own 
family life. Ibsen’s son is married to Bjornson’s 
daughter, and the relations between the fathers-in- 
law have been strained for some time. Bjérnson 
proposes to retaliate soon in a book. 


An amusing incident in literary history occurred 
recently in connection with Dr. Paul Carus’s story 
Karma. The little tale originally appeared in The 
Open Court, and having struck there the fancy of 
Count Leo Tolstoi, was translated by that author 
into Russian. Everything Tolstoi publishes is im- 
mediately turned into French,—and so was Karma. 
A gentleman who was scouring the literary main 
in search of booty for English markets, lighted upon 
the little craft which now bore the name of Tolstoi 
on its stern, and towed it into port at the office of 
The International, a monthly magazine in Chicago, 
but three doors from The Open Court. Here the 
story was translated back into English and ap- 
peared in the November number. It was not until 
recently, long after the appearance of the Japanese 
edition of Karma, that the error was discovered. 


Since his return from Africa a few months ago, 
Mark Twain has been living in very modest lodg- 
ings in London, going nowhere and seeing but one 
or two friends, working all day and every day at a 
history of his trip around the world. With the pro- 
ceeds of this book he hopes to be able to pay off his 
creditors and leave something for his family. Mark 
Twain lost practically everything when Webster & 
Co. failed, and the lecture trip around the world did 
not turn out a financial success for him. Over 
sixty years of age, in poor health, and in a strange 
country, America’s greatest humorist is, perhaps, 
working harder than ever before. 


Mrs. Sala is about to edit the much talked of 
Commonplace Book of her husband. When the 
work is published the original volumes are to be 
presented to the British Museum. George Augus- 
tus Sala was in the habit of entering any news he 
wished to preserve in this book. 


Sir Edwin Arnold has bought a yacht, and, ac- 
companied by his son and daughter-in-law, pur- 
poses to start for a cruise on the Mediterranean. 


M. Anatole France, author of Thais, the Reine 
Pédauque, and other highly-finished works of ar- 
chaic fiction, is the latest recipient of Academical 
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honors in Paris. He was admitted beneath the fa- 
mous cupola in succession to the late Count Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps. The small auditorium of the Pa- 
lais Mazarin was on the occasion filled with a dis- 
tinguished throng. In his inaugural speech, the 
new Academician dealt at great length with the 
career of his predecessor, which he treated, “accord- 
ing to the manner of Plutarch,” who collected indi- 
cations of character and the signs of a destiny when 
preparing his biographies. “The triumph of Suez, 
however,” said M. France, “was darkened by the 
disaster of Panama. Ferdinand de Lesseps died 
harassed by a troop of plundering stockbrokers, 
politicians, and adventurers, and overcome by age 
and the terrible difficulties of his position.” The 
new Academician was, at times, exceptionally elo- 
quent, notably when he gave a historical description 
* of the Mediterranean before and after the opening 
of the Suez Canal. M. Gréard, Director of the 
Academy, replied in a speech descriptive of the high 
literary attainments of the new Academician. 


Mr. Barrie, since his return from America, has 
not been doing much literary work. He has been 
engaged in the dramatization of The Little Minister, 
with which he has made good progress. He did 
not at first intend to do the work himself, but has 
now taken it in hand, and it may be expected with- 
out very long delay. 


At the request of the daughters and publishers of 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. James T. Fields 
has undertaken Mrs. Stowe’s biography. Mrs. 
Fields’s book, Authors and Friends, has shown the 
public that she is eminently fitted for this work. 


Edwin A. Abbey, the American artist, says that 
just before Du Maurier wrote Trilby, he had fallen 
into disfavor in the Punch office, and his drawings 
had actually been omitted from Punch’s Almanac. 
This depressed him greatly, as his eyesight was fail- 
ing him. The enormous success of Trilby changed 
everything. 

The erroneous reports of the loss of Stephen 
Crane’s life at the time of the shipwreck of the Cuban 
filibusters occasioned great solicitude in Eng- 
land. The London Chronicle spoke of him as “the 
one young writer of genius that America possesses” 
—a most flatfering tribute, coming on the very heels 
of Dr. Nicoll’s regret that he found no young writ- 
ers of consequence in “the States.” The Chronicle 
ranks the Red Badge of Courage with Tolstoi’s 
Sebastopol. 


Miss Martha Morton will dramatize the novel by 
John Strange Winter entitled The Truth-tellers. 
Miss Morton has acquired all dramatic rights, by 
arrangement with the author, for all countries, and 
has arranged with Charles Frohman for its produc- 
tion next season both in America and England. 
She expects to finish the work by May Ist. 


Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr has been spending a few 
weeks at Lake Maitland, Fla., for rest and recupera- 
tion. She was quite ill in the autumn, and is, in 
consequence, forbidden to write at present. Mrs. 
Dorr’s two volumes of English travel sketches, The 
Flower of England’s Face and A Cathedral Pilgrim- 
age, which were brought out last year by the Mac- 
millan Company, have been well received both in 
this country and in England. 
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Before Mr. Rider Haggard took to novel writing, 
he kept a farm with a Mr. Cochrane, in Natal. The 
original of his Jess is said to be a lady of Pretoria, 
whose husband, once a wealthy man, ran through 
his money and lived on the earnings of his wife, she 
having taken a position in a South African opera 
company. 


Nearly $15,000 has been subscribed so far for the 
Huxley memorial fund. + 


An unpublished work by the late Capt. Sir 
Richard Burton, entitled Human Sacrifice Among 
the Sephardim, or Eastern Jews, will be issued in a 
short time by the New Amsterdam Book Company. 
The book was written from material which Sir Rich- 
ard collected when Consul at Damascus. 


Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, from whose latest book, 
On the Face of the Waters, Current Literature gave 
a spirited reading last month, was for twenty-five 
years connected with the cause of education for girls 
in India, teaching English, reading, writing and 
arithmetic. When the Prince of Wales visited La- 
hore she and her girls made all the embroideries for 
his rooms. She began to write on educational mat- 
ters, writing a series of school readers for the gov- 
ernment schools, still in use. She was past thirty 
when she published a volume of folk tales which has 
recently been reprinted with illustrations by J. L. 
Kipling. Her next book was The Complete Indian 
Housekeeper and Cook. She wrote text books on 
elementary physiology, hygiene and domestic econ- 
omy which are in use in all the girls’ schools of 
India. On her husband’s retirement from, the 
Indian service, Mrs. Steel gave up her many public 
works, leaving a trained successor to carry out her 
plans, with the help of a regular staff, as a regular 
government department. Mrs. Steel and her hus- 
band returned to England, where her leisure has 
been given up to the writing of her novels and short 
stories. 


The announcement is made that several of Ian 
Maclaren’s stories are to be published in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, in French. 


Grant Allen, in the Fortnightly Review, thus_esti- 
mates Spencer’s standing as thinker and phi- 
losopher: “All knowledge is his province. A be- 
liever in Organic Evolution before Darwin pub- 
lished his epoch-making work, he accepted at once 
Darwin’s useful idea, and incorporated it as a minor 
part in its fitting place in his own system. But that 
system itself, alike in its conception and its incep- 
tion, was both independent of and anterior to Dar- 
win’s first pronouncement. It certainly covered a 
vast world of thought which Darwin never even at- 
tempted to enter. To Herbert Spencer, Darwin 
was even as Kant, Laplace, and Lyell—a laborer in 
a special field who produced results which fell at 
once irfto their proper order in his wider synthesis. 
As sculptors, they carved out shapely stones, from 
which he, as architect, built his majestic fabric. 
The total philosophic concept of Evolution as a 
Cosmical Process—one and continuous, from 
nebula to man, from star to soul, from atom to so- 
ciety—we owe to Herbert Spencer himself, and to 
him alone, using as material the final results of in- 
numerable preceding workers and thinkers.” 
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The new Author’s Edition of the works of J. M. 
Barrie, in eight beautiful volumes printed in the 
best style of the De Vinne Press and published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons is now complete. Special 
introductions have been written for nearly all of 
these books and taken together they furnish some 
very interesting material about Mr. Barrie and the 
work he has done. 

“This is the only American edition of my books 
produced with my sanction,” says the author in the 
first volume, “and I have special reasons for thank- 
ing Messrs. Scribner for its publication; they let it 
be seen, by this edition, what are my books, for I 
know not how many volumes purporting to be by 
me, are in circulation in America which are no 
books of mine. I have seen several of these, bear- 
ing such titles as Two of Them, An Auld Licht 
Manse, A Tilly Loss Scandal, and some of them an- 
nounce themselves as author's editions, or published 
by arrangement with the author. They consist of 
scraps collected and published without my knowl- 
edge, and I entirely disown them. I have written 
no books save those that appear in this edition.” 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS 

The first volume contains The Old Licht Idylls 
and Better Dead. About the former Mr. Barrie 
says: Many of the chapters first appeared in a dif- 
ferent form in the St. James Gazette, and there is 
little doubt that they never would have appeared 
anywhere but for the encouragement given to me 
by the editor of that paper. It was pressure from 
him that induced me to write a second Idyll and a 
third after I thought the first completed the pic- 
ture, he set me to thinking seriously of these people, 
and though he knew nothing of them himself, may 
be said to have led me back to them. It seems odd, 
and yet I am not the first nor the fiftieth who has 
left Thrums at sunrise to seek the life-work that was 
all the time awaiting him at home. I had always 
meant to be a novelist, but London I thought was 
the quarry. 

For long I had an uneasy feeling that no one 
save the editor read my contributions, for I was 
leading a lonely life in London, and not another 
editor could I find in the land willing to print the 
Scotch dialect. The magazines, Scotch and Eng- 
lish, would have nothing to say to me. I think I 
tried them all with The Courting of T’nowhead’s 
Bell, but it never found shelter until it got within 
book-covers. 
paper, the British Weekly, with an editor as bold 
as my first (or shall I say he suffered from the same 
infirmity?). He revived my drooping hopes, and I 
was again able to turn to the kind of literary work 
I now seemed to have much interest in. He let me 
sign my articles, which was a big step for me and 
led to my having requests for work from elsewhere, 
but always the invitations said, “not Scotch—the 
public will not read dialect.” By this time I had 


put together from these two sources and from my 
drawerful of rejected stories this book of Auld Licht 
Idylls, and in its collected form it again went the 
rounds. 


I offered it to certain firms as a gift, but 


In time, however, I found another. 


they would not have it even at that. And then, on 
a day came actually an offer for it from Messrs. 
Hadder and Stoughton. For this, and for many 
another kindness I had the editor of the British 
Weekly to thank. Thus the book was published 
at last. 
WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE 

When a Man’s Single was first published from 
week to week in the British Weekly; it began to 
appear there before more than two chapters were 
written; soon I was only one chapter ahead, and 
after that, I think I never increased the distance be- 
tween us though I could feel its breath on my neck. . 
There are some writers who can plan out their 
stories beforehand as clearly as though it were a 
railway journey, and adhere throughout to their 
original design—they draw up what playwrights 
call a scenario—but I never was one of these. I! 
spend a good deal of time indeed in looking for the 
best road in the map and mark it with red ink, 
but at the first bypath off my characters go. “Come 
back,” I cry, “you are off the road.” “We prefer 
this way,” they reply. I try bullying. ‘You are 
only people in a book,” I shout, “and it is my book, 
and I can do what I like with you, so come back!” 
But they seldom come, and it ends with my plod- 
ding after them. Unless I am the one to yield, they 
and I do not become good friends, which is fatal to 
the book, but if they do something not in the plan, 
it often necessitates alterations in the preceding 
chapters and such alterations cannot be made when 
these chapters are already in print. Thus oftener 
than was wise, I dragged Bob Angus and his 
friends back to the main road, and when I let them 
stray it was at cost. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS 


When the English publishers read A Window in 
Thrums in manuscript they thought it unbearably 
sad and begged me to alter the end. They warned 
me that the public do not like sad books. Well, the 
older I grow and the sadder the things I see, the 
more do I wish my books to be bright and hopeful, 
but an author may not always interfere with his 
story, and if I had altered the end of A Window in 
Thrums I think I never should have had any more 
respect for myself. It is a sadder book to me than 
it can be to any one else. I can see Jess at her win- 
dow looking for the son who never came back as no 
other can see her, and I knew that unless I brought 
him back in time the book would be a pain to me 
all my days, but the thing had to be done. I think 
there are soft-hearted readers here arid there who 
will be glad to know there never was any Jess. 
There is a little house still standing at the top of the 
brae which can be identified as her house. I chose 
it for her, though I never was in it myself, but it is 
only the places in my books about Thrums that can 
be identified. The men and women, with indeed 
some very subsidiary exceptions, who now and 
again cross the square, are entirely imaginary, and 
Jess is one of them. But anything in her that was 
rare and beautiful she had from my mother; the 
imaginary woman came to me as I looked into thé 
















eyes of the real one. And as it is in the love of 
mother and son that has written everything of mine 
that is of any worth, it was natural that the awful 
horror of the untrue son should dog my thoughts 
and call upon me to paint the picture. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER 

The editor of Good Words, in which The Little 
Minister appeared, was dissatisfied with the size of 
the heroine’s mouth and implored me to make it a 
little larger. Otherwise the book would always be 
a pain to him. So with charming good-nature I 
enlarged Babbie’s mouth, and he was again the 
most genial man in Glasgow. But no one could 
persuade me to add half an inch to the stature of 
the little minister. In real life small men have their 
affairs of the heart equally with their big brothers, 
they even bring them to a successful issue—wait at 
the church door and you will presently see a little 
bridegroom emerge with a tall bride—but in fiction 
these things are not so, you know when the short 
man is introduced that he is to be a mere foil to a 
six-footer, that he must love in vain, that at the 
most the lady will offer to be a sister to him. Gavin 
is not only the shortest hero in fiction: so far as my 
researches go, he is the only short hero; were all 
the heroes of the novels to meet on some vast plain 
you could pick him out at once, not because he was 
preaching to the others (though that is what he 
would be doing) but solely because of his lack of 
inches. 

SENTIMENTAL TOMMY 

This is not in the smallest degree the book I 
meant it to be. Tommy ran away with the author. 
When we meet a man who interests us, and is per- 
haps something of an enigma, we may fall a-won- 
dering what sort of a boyhood he had; and so it is 
with writers who become inquisitive about their 
own creations. It was Sentimental Tommy the 
man that I intended to write about; I had thought 
him out as carefully as was possible to me; but I 
suppose I saw the end more clearly than the begin- 
ning, for when I sat down to make a start I felt that 
I could not really know him at one and twenty un- 
less I could picture him at fifteen, and one’s char- 
acter is so fixed at fifteen that I saw I must go far- 
ther back for him, and so I journeyed to his child- 
hood. Even then I meant merely to summarize his 
early days, but I was loath to leave him, or perhaps 
it was he who was loath to grow up, having a sus- 
picion of what was in store for him. “Let us have 
ene more game in the Den,” he cried, and I was a 
tool in his hands. 


MY LADY NICOTINE 


Readers unknown to me frequently write to ask 
whether I have really given up smoking, and, 
whether or not, will I kindly let them know where 
the Arcadia mixture is to be got? But I seldom 
answer either question. After keeping it locked in 
my breast for years, however, let me here divulge 
a dark secret. When I began to write this book I 
was no smoker. Instead of having given up the 


practice most reluctantly as described in these un- 
truthful papers, I was smoking my first pipe gin- 
gerly, not because I liked it, but because all my 
friends smoked, and it seemed unsociable not to 
smoke with them. 


I had no pleasure in smoking, 
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my highest ambition was to be able to smoke now 
and again without apparent effort. How I drifted 
into writing a book about the subject I cannot re- 
member, but the desire to know both sides was 
doubtless the reason why I wrote as a slave of to- 
bacco. Surely enough this assumed character ob- 
tained an influence over me. I read his views with 
attention and began to see that there was something 
in them. By the time he had clearly demonstrated 
the folly of smoking I was a convert to the prac- 
tice, 


As may have been expected, Mr. Barrie has no 
preliminary word in regard to Margaret Ogilvy— 
his last book. In writing this beautiful memorial 
Mr. Barrie succeeded in keeping it free from the 
slightest false note. He has done well to avoid 
any explanations. 


THE GENIUS OF BARRIE 


In connection with this personalia, two or three 
paragraphs of a tribute to Barrie’s genius in Volume 
IV. of Charles Dudley Warner’s Library of the 
World’s Best Literature, just published, will be of 
interest: 

“The full secret of Mr. Barrie’s genius, as of all 
genius, eludes analysis; but some of its charac- 
teristics are not hard to define. His wonderful 
keenness of observation and tenacity of remem- 
brance of the pettinesses of daily existence, which in 
its amazing minuteness reminds us of Dickens and 
Mark Twain, and his sensitiveness to the humorous 
aspects of their misfits and hypocrisies and lack of 
proportion, might if untempered have made him a 
literary cynic like some others, remembered chiefly 
for the salience he gave to the ugly meannesses of 
life and the ironies of fate. But his good angel 
added to these a gift of quick, sure, and spontaneous 
sympathy and wide spiritual understanding. This 
fills all his higher work with a generous apprecia- 
tiveness, a justness of judgment, a tenderness of 
feeling, which elevate as well as charm. ... Noris 
there any mawkishness or cheap surface sentimen- 
tality in it all. His pathos never makes you wince; 
you can always read his works aloud, the deadly and 
unfailing test of anything flat or pinchbeck in litera- 
ture. His gift of humor saves him from this; true 
humor and true pathos are always found together 
because they are not two but one, twin aspects of 
the very same events... . 

“As a literary artist he belongs in the first rank. 
He has that sense of the typical in incident, of the 
universal in feeling, and of the suggestive in lan- 
guage, which .narks the chiefs of letters. No one 
can express an idea with fewer strokes; he never 
expands a sufficient hint into an essay. His man- 
agement of the Scotch dialect is masterly; he uses it 
sparingly, in the nearest form to English compatible 
with retaining the flavor; he never makes it so hard 
as to interiere with enjoyment; in few dialect writers 
do we feel so little alienness. 

“The judgment of contemporaries is rarely con- 
clusive; and we will not attempt to anticipate that of 
posterity. It may be said, however, that the best 
applicable touchstone of permanency is that of seem- 
ing continuously fresh to cultivated tastes after 
many readings; and that Mr. Barrie’s four best 
books bear that test without failure.” 
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A Brilliant Novel... ..ccccccccccccccece New York Tribune 


On the Face of the Waters. A Tale of the Mu- 
tiny. By Flora Annie Steel. The Macmillan 
Company.—This is a strong novel, strong in its 
dramatic handling of heroic issues, stronger still in 
its calm veracity. Historical in its substance, with a 
vein of delicately imagined romance running 
through the narrative, it illustrates to perfection that 
balancing of fact and fiction which is the desired 
goal of many writers, and is only once in a thousand 
times achieved. As a rule, the historical novelist 
makes his romance subsidiary to facts, or vice versa. 
He cannot help himself; the task of keeping the re- 
lation true is desperately hard. But in Mrs. Steel’s 
case it has proved more than manageable, it has 
seemed the most natural thing, her mingling of the 
two elements being but the spontaneous expression 
of her own experience. It is a profound experience 
upon which this tale is based, an experience in the 
imaginative, not the material sense. Mrs. Steel did 
not hereself witness the frightful occurrences of the 
Mutiny, but her genius—we do not hesitate to use 
the epithet—has pierced through the written records 
of the past, has absorbed the spoken traditions of 
India, and she revives the very soul and movement 
of 1857. It is unnecessary to check her narrative 
with a text book in hand, though to do so is only to 
confirm the accuracy of her work. All that the 
reader need do is to abandon himself to his author, 
and, plunging with her into the thick of events at 
Meerut and Delhi, feel something of the rage and 
horror which animated the English in India just 
forty years ago. 

At the outset Mrs. Steel might well have paused 
bewildered before the wealth of material at her hand 
in the history of the Mutiny. She had Meerut, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Delhi, to choose from, and 
over all India the rising tide on which these towns 
were carried to a shuddering renown. She could 
not, indeed, reproduce the whole drama; she could 
only set one act of it upon the stage. Delhi was 
her choice, and a wise one, we think, for though it 
offers no isolated examples of English heroism be- 
ing, indeed, but one link in the fiery chain of the 
uprising, it is nevertheless surrounded by a peculiar 
interest. There the suspense of the trapped Euro- 
peans was, if not more terrible than at other points, 
accompanied by circumstances particularly thrilling. 
One has only to read Mrs. Steel’s description of the 
English eyes that watched imploringly for the cloud 
of dust on the Meerut road that meant reinforce- 
ments to feel how unutterables tragic the situation 
was inthe town. It shows the author’s power, how- 
ever, that in making the relief of Delhi the great 
climax of her book she has never for a moment 
isolated the place or the event. Here, in another 
light, we see the skill that has kept romance and 
reality on such excellent terms in this novel. A 
less subtle writer might have fitted the book to be 
called A Tale of the Mutiny at Delhi, but Mrs. Steel 
keeps close to the central truth of the whole fearful 
story, the truth that the disease of mutiny was in the 
blood of the people generally, and was manifested at 
one point or another as the surface of the sea is 





troubled in separated and yet connected places by 
the same storm. 

The limited number of personalities introduced, 
aside from the military men who are known to his- 
tory, is one of the plainest evidences of Mrs. Steel’s 
streugth. There are barely half a dozen individuals 
in the group around which the doings of the story 
gather, and in fact there are only four who are of 
major interest. These four, however, are all vividly 
drawn, and as they are, one by one, absorbed into 
the whirlpool of events they retain their significance, 
keeping the interest of the reader to the end. We 
have heard much about the unsatisfactory social 
types to be found among Anglo-Indians, and Mr. 
Kipling himself, who knows these things, has shown 
us how cynical, how flippant and arid their society 
often is. But Mrs. Steel can make her characters 
sympathetic without sacrificing the truth in this con- 
nection. Anglo-Indian society would appear to 
have been about the same in 1857 as it is to-day, but 
if the average man is always the same, so it may be 
observed, the exceptional man is always exceptional. 
The cashiered Jim Douglas of this novel passes 
through a thoroughly normal regeneration; the 
flirtatious and unwomanly but plucky Alice Gissing 
meets her death with a bravery that only such a 
woman could have possessed; and even the detesta- 
ble Major Erlton, when he dies at last, like a gentle- 
man, does so with no kindly aid from the god from 
the machine, but quite naturally and somehow as 
one expected him to die from the first. It is her 
truth which, after all, makes Mrs. Steel the impres- 
sive novelist that she is. She has left nothing to 
chance. She yields not a jot to the claims of con- 
vention. Love figures in her story, but it does not 
make On the Face of the Waters a love story. The 
moves on the checkerboard of fate seem inevitable, 
even when they are most original and most unex- 
pected, most romantic. There are two episodes in 
the tale to which specific reference may be made. 
They will both be found in the chapter entitled Day- 
light, which describes the early hours of the trouble 
at Delhi. In one picture we witness the rescue of a 
child from the lance of a fanatic by a woman who 
had been contemplating elopement with the hus- 
band of a friend—a friend who has just come to 
plead against the wrong. As Alice Gissing saves 
the child she meets her own death. The enemy of 
the man with whom she had intended to fly comes to 
rescue her, in turn, just when it is too late. The 
situation is complicated to a degree but imperfectly 
reflected in our brief résumé. But their is nothing 
unnatural in the tangle. It could not have been 
otherwise. Thus fate, and not the novelist, must 
have solved the problems which were overwhelming 
every creature involved. Then, a few pages further 
on, occurs the escape of the woman who had come 
to plead for her husband, her escape through the 
streets of Delhi to hiding in the heart of that city. 
A finer scene has not been set forth in English fiction 
for many years. 

Mrs. Steel lavishes scenes like this upon her novel 
and renders them the more impressive through 
never ushering them in with an air, through never 














heightening their spectacular effect. If they have 
any such effect it is the inevitable result of being 
cast in a strange country, where every smallest thing 
is picturesque to Western eyes. Mrs. Steel sees with 
Eastern eyes and exhibits no feeling of surprise as 
she unfolds her story. She has the Western temper, 
a British memory for the sufferings and glorious 
deeds of British men and women; but if, as their 
countrywoman, she shares their appreciation of what 
was exotic in their surroundings she does not let the 
reader know it. Her “local color” is laid on with the 
artlessness of one whose life has been spent at its 
sources and who has long since ceased to exclaim 
over the quaintness of an “ayah” or the curious 
rhetoric in Oriental speech. Her ambition has been 
to study the natives as well as the Europeans, and 
she does this with exquisite tact and sympathy, 
making the inhabitants of Indian villages, the na- 
tive troopers and servants, live again. But she 
never talks as one who has delighted in the novelty 
of these themes. One of the curses of modern fic- 
tion is the disposition of an author to treat some ex- 
otic or otherwise picturesque character with a per- 
fectly obvious consciousness of all that can be got 
out of the man in “color” or “suggestiveness.” The 
author seems to be perpetually saying: “How odd 
this man is! Listen to the strangeness of his speech. 
Mark the attitude, the costume, the poise of the head. 
Is it not pictorial, artistic, delightful? I am quite 
sure it is.’ Now, Mrs. Steel will have none of this 
shallowness. She has probably been enchanted by 
the color and strangeness of Oriental life, but she 
concerns herself solely with the humanity beneath 
those fantastic turbans and amazing manners. She 
has been called a rival of Kipling in delineating In- 
dian life. She stands beside him, an equal, because, 
like Kipling, her understanding of Indian life and 
manners begins with Indian hearts. Not all her pas- 
sionate sympathy for the victims of the Mutiny can 
turn her into a superficial sentimentalist for whom 
all the Indians of 1857 were murderers and all the 
British were heroes. She looks impartially at both 
sides and indicates the natural manner in which the 
Mutiny arose. Here alone, in fact, does she 
threaten to lose that identity as an eye-witness of the 
Mutiny, pure and simple, which she adopts at the 
beginning. She is a writer of too lively an intelli- 
gence to exclude, when writing forty years after the 
event, all sense of what was right and what was 
wrong in the matter. But the loss of her contem- 
poraneous quality, so to speak, is only threatened, 
never really accomplished. She evades the diffi- 
culty by putting her convictions not merely in the 
mouths of her characters, but in their minds. For 
there were Englishmen penned in India when the 
Mutiny broke out who held just such ideas about 
its origin and development as Mrs. Steel holds now, 
and one of the most powerful strokes in her novel 
is her description of Jim Douglas’s forebodings. 
The style of this novel is the clear reflection of 
the genius which devised the work. It is full of 
warmth, of color, of movement, and at the same 
time it is wholly simple and direct. It is terse, al- 
most “slangy,” when the need is in that direction. 
It is pure and dignified at the right moment. On 
every page the author writes as one who sees clearly 
and can find without looking for it the word essen- 
tial to reproduce on paper what she has seen in the 
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world of fact or the world of imagination. No one 
else has given so convincing a portrait of the British 
soldier, a man whom she scorns to idealize, but 
shows in everyday guise, a man with nothing 
theatrical about him, with the honesty and rough de- 
votion of a Briton in his nature. The background 
to the narrative, India, in a word, she paints in colors 
that are the more brilliant because they are laid on 
without a thought of rhetorical effect. Mrs. Steel 
has shown her originality and skill before in books 
which have given her a solid position as an inter- 
preter of European and native life in the East. But 
On the Face of the Waters will extend her fame 
inasmuch as it reveals her as an interpreter of life 
everywhere, of the universal passions in which great 
fiction, and great fiction alone, is deeply rooted. 


Francis Sherman’s Matins...Bliss Carman. ..The Bookman 


Matins. By Francis Sherman. Copeland & 
Day. It is not always that a young poet makes so 
distinct an achievement with a first venture as Mr. 
Francis Sherman does in his Matins. It has not 
perhaps those qualities of obvious thought and ex- 
tremely simple fancy which insure an instant popu- 
larity; but it has certainly the marks of pondered 
beauty which reveal the inward eye and a deep 
brooding on nature. Its faults are all the faults of 
the mystical poetic temperament; its merits are those 
of the slow and intimate dweller among the hills 
of dream. And it is the peculiar honor of the book 
that while it shows traces—too obvious traces—of 
the pre-Raphaelite school of writers, it still possesses 
an individual note, a strain of voice, faltering and 
not always sure, yet fresh, refined, lovable and 
unaffected. It is easy to make a rough division of 
our poets and interpreters into two classes: those 
who seem to fill and possess this body of the senses 
to overflowing, so that they are constantly drawn 
to outward aspects of things; and those who seem 
rather to pass somewhat furtively and shyly through 
life, occupied with their own thought, and touching 
the material universe with no very great assur- 
ance ofits reality. Of the former class Mr. Kipling 
is a good instance, with his splendid and glori- 
fied realism, his delight in things as they are, and 
his entire disregard of those vexing doubts which 
beset the saint and the philosopher. In the latter 
class one places the mystic Rossetti, the dreamer 
Morris, the seer Emerson. To these men life was 
one great interrogation. The answer to one ques- 
tion only suggested another behind it, more subtle 
and more unanswerable still. They were always 
awaiting the opening of the door, the lifting of the 
veil. The here and the now could not wholly suf- 
fice them. And is it too much to say that the 
youth of a consecutive philosophy is inconsequent 
dream? At least in this little book of Matins there 
is the introspective spirit and the meditation of a 
personality undissipated by the distractions of the 
world. 

Mr. Francis Sherman is a member of that cult 
of recent neo-paganism which is indeed pagan in 
name, but hardly more than half pagan at heart—a 
cult which has for its excuse the decay of ortho- 
doxy, and for its aim the preservation of religion. 
The very title, Matins, is in itself an index of the 
religious character of these tender, meditative lyrics 
of nature, with their unhurried, their infinitely un- 
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hurried, utterance, and their aspirations untar- 
nished by the wisdom of the world. You may read 
them from end to end and never guess the aspect 
of this nineteenth century from any description of 
theirs. Only their accent, the accent at times of 
The House of Life, or The Earthly Paradise, gives 
any hint of their place in the vast library of English 
letters, But what I think most remarkable in the 
book is, not so much any single poem, as an evident 
tone in them all, charming and cultivated and indi- 
vidual; so that one leaps at once to the glad sur- 
mise: Here is a man of whom we may expect good 
tidings; here is another artist who is heeding his 
own revelation. That unhastening lyric A No- 
vember Vigil has something of Rossetti’s manner 
in The Bride’s Prelude; and there are several other 
poems which recall “the idle singer of an empty 
day.” But there are poems, too, which have a new 
word of the woods and streams and hills where they 
were born, and these to my ear are more lovely 
because here Mr. Sherman has his eye on the ob- 
jects he knows; he is speaking of things unfamiliar 
to English poetry; the traditions of treatment and 
execution fail him, and he is cast back on his native 
resources. Matins is the most notable first volume 
of verse of the past year, I should say. 


Anthony Hope’s Phr080....... 02 ce eee eeees New York Sun 

Phroso. By Anthony Hope. Frederick A. 
Stokes. It seems clear that now at the end of the 
century the great story-tellers of the type of the 
elder Dumas, the masters of plot and incident, as 
distinguished from the careful students of character 
and motive, are to have once more their innings as 
they had seventy years ago. The author of The 
Three Musketeers, after being eclipsed for more 
than a generation found a compeer in the author of 
The New Arabian Nights, and now the mantle worn 
so dashingly by Stevenson has fallen upon Anthony 
Hope. In one obvious respect, indeed, the two 
last-named writers can scarcely be compared. We 
did not look in the writings of the elder Dumas 
for the fastidious style of Gautier, nor did we find in 
the narrative of The Prisoner of Zenda, the amaz- 
ing flexibility and ¢urious felicity of diction for 
which Stevenson is likely to remain unrivaled in 
our time. There is no doubt that Anthony Hope, 
however, has a style admirably adapted to his pur- 
pose. It is crisp, lucid, fluent, forceful; the right 
style for a tale-weaver, who should not for a mo- 
ment seek to warp the attention of his auditors from 
his story to the vehicle of expression. Neither Le 
Sage nor Eugéne Sue nor Dumas nor Scott ever 
did that. Had they done so they could not have 
kept the minds of those who read them strung 
tense with eagerness to follow the windings and the 
doublings, the surprises, the puzzles, and the prodi- 
gies of an inexhaustible invention. 

We make this qualification of praise, if it be one, 
at the outset, because in all other ways it seems to 
us that Phroso, Anthony Hope’s new novel, is like- 
ly to rank among the master works of sensational 
and exciting fiction. Here is a story wherein the 
elements of the real and the fantastic are so 


adroitly mixed that, according as it falls into the 
hands of the young or of the middle-aged, it will be 
perused with breathless interest as a truthful record 
of adventure, or with the smile of gratification which 
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rewards the happy tour de force. Mr. Hope has 
hit upon the only view-point and the only mode of 
narration suited tothe disclosure of the abnormal and 
the marvelous at this end of the century. Careful 
to avoid an intimation of skepticism on his own 
part, he nevertheless shows himself keenly sen- 
sitive to the skeptical temper of his time. So, when 
of bewildering complications and moving accidents, 
disastrous chances and hairbreadth ’scapes it is his 
lot to speak, he does not grip you with a skinny 
finger and hold you with a glittering eye, but draws 
his chair up to yours in a club smoking room and 
tells his tale between the whiffs of a cigar. You 
may laugh, he seems to say, but you shall listen; 
and listen, indeed, you do. You listen as no doubt 
in Bagdad the Sultan listened through the Thou- 
sand and One Nights, not caring much whether 
what he heard was vero or ben trovato, but held 
from sleep by intensity of interest, and devoured 
with curiosity as to what would happen next. With 
regard to Phroso, the book before us, we care not 
how sated and cynical a man may have become, 
we defy him to lay it down if he once takes it up, 
he will finish it at a sitting and count a night’s rest 
well lost. The author plays with our curiosity as 
we play with a hooked trout; there is something be- 
wildering in the multiplicity of incident, something 
almost labyrinthine in the concatenation of the plot. 
A dozen times we think we see only plain sailing 
in the story, and a dozen times some unforeseen 
and troublesome obstacle pops up. Yet we recog- 
nize later that there was a kind of logic in the un- 
expected; that the unlooked-for obstruction to the 
quick termination of the tale was not arbitrary or 
casual, but the probable, if not the inevitable out- 
come of the situation and the action. Viewed 
merely as an example of intricate yet methodical 
construction, Phroso deserves high commendation, 
while, as regards invention, it contains materials 
enough for a dozen novels of the ordinary type. 

We have no intention of forestalling the reader’s 
pleasure in the slightest degree by outlining the 
adventures of Lord Wheatley and the Lady 
Euphrosyne. Lord Wheatley himself shall tell the 
story, for the book is autobiographical in form, a 
form which renders it difficult for the hero of a tale 
to do justice to himself without incurring the impu- 
tation of being either a braggart or a prig. The pit- 
falls of an autobiography are skillfully avoided in 
this instance; we scarcely know which of the lovers 
to like or envy more, for both make us well under- 
stand why, since.the days of Byron, an English 
gentleman and a Greek lady have been deemed an 
ideal combination. The ardent sympathy which 
both elicit supplies conclusive proof that the au- 
thor, while not professing to be an adept in the pro- 
jection of character, is really capable of sterling 
service in that much-eulogized field of art. Not 
only Lord Wheatley and Phroso, the pet name by 
which Euphrosyne will be recalled by those who 
love her, but the Turkish Pasha who figures as their 
redoubtable antagonist, are firmly drawn upon the 
canvas, and stand out sharply in the memory. 
With the one additional remark that the adapta- 
bility of the story to the stage jumps, as the 
French say, at the eyes, we leave the readers of 
Mr. Hope’s new novel, whose name will be legion, 
to the delight in store for them. 





WIT AND HUMOR OF THE PRESS* 





Mother—Dear me! The baby has swal- 
lowed that piece of worsted. Father—That’s noth- 
ing to the yarns she’ll have to swallow if she lives 
to grow up. 

——“Do you like colored servants?” “It depends 
onthe color. I don’t care for green ones.” 

— “By George!” cried the enthusiastic golfer, 
as he-caught sight of Mount Everest. “What a 
magnificent bunker that would make!” 

The Mountain had strangely found voice. 
“Mohammed?” it repeated, thoughtfully, “why, yes. 
I always regarded Mohammed as a coming man, 
you know.” 

A man recently drank a pint of yeast in mis- 
take for buttermilk. He rose three hours earlier 
than usual the next morning. 

——‘Is this free translation?” asked the girl in 
the bookstore. ‘No, miss,” replied the clerk; “it 
costs fifty cents.” 

Author—You have no idea how many 
stamps I use up mailing my manuscripts. Critic— 
Very likely. 1 think there ought to be round-trip 
tickets for manuscripts at reduced rates. 

“Why, Clara, dear, what has happened? It 
is not a month since your marriage, and I find you 
in tears already!” “Ah, Hilda, darling! George 
is running for Congress, you know, and I’ve only 
just learned from the opposition papers what a 
really dreadful man I’ve married!” 

Dealer—Here’s a cyclometer I can recom- 
mend. It is positively accurate; not at ali like some 
cyclometers which register two miles, perhaps, 
where you have ridden only one. Young lady— 
You haven’t any of that kind, have you? 

“Yes!” thundered the preacher from the pul- 
pit, “the hairs of our head are all numbered.” “TI 
wonder where the back numbers go to?” said the 
bald-headed man in the front pew, rubbing his shin- 
ing scalp. “Do as I do; get a reprint,” said the 


man behind him, and he took off his wig and fanned’ 


the flies away with it. 

She—There’s a blunder! Six months are 
supposed to elapse between the first and second 
acts. He—Well? 

“Begorra,” said an Irishman yesterday as he 
gazed over the public square, “sure this must be a 
healthy town!” “Why so?” asked a bystander. 
“Faith, sor, because there isn’t a soign of a grave 
in the cimetery beyant.” 

—Civil Service—The kind you get when the tip 
is big enough. 

——“Say, Mistah Johnsing, I’se done turned ober 
a new leaf.” “No! Den pay me dat haf dollar you 
borrowed las’ yeah.” “Sh—h—h! I hain’t de same 
man I wuz!” 

Mike—Oi say, if a man is born in France, 
he’s a Frinchman. Pat—Sure, an’ if a cat had kit- 
tens in an oven, would you call them biscuits? 

A revenue officer charged Noah with brew- 
ing beer aboard the ark, because he saw the kanga- 
roo going on board with hops. 

— —Gas sometimes escapes, but the consumer 
never does. 


* Compiled from Contemporaries. 


She—They have the same cook.° 


Editor (to comic paragraphist)—Your jokes 
lack originality. Comic Paragraphist (irritably)— 
So does your criticism. 

Lawyer—Witness, I believe you are the 
biggest liar inthe country. Judge—Sir, you forgot 
that I am here. 

William, Jr.—Paw, what does “pat. applied 
for” mean. William, Sr.—For a position on the 
police force, I suppose. 

Mistress (reprovingly)—Bridget, breakfast 
is very late this morning. I noticed last night that 
you had company in the kitchen, and it was nearly 
twelve o’clock when you went to bed. Bridget— 
Yis, mum; I knowed you was awake, fur I heard ye 
movin’ around; an’ I said to meself y’d nade slape 
this mornin’, an’ I wouldn’t distoorb ye wid an 
early breakfast, mum. 

Mr. Dyer—Where is the bargain counter? 
The Floor Walker—There are several. What are 
you looking for? “I’m looking for my wife.” 

Poet—Let me tell you,sir, that poem cost me 
a week’s hard labor. Editor (who has read it)—Is 
that all? If I’d have had the passing of the sen- 
tence, you’d have got a month. 

——Visitor—I am grieved to hear of your mis- 
tress’s illness. Nothing serious—no great cause for 
alarm, I trust? The New French Maid—No, mon- 
sier, nozzing beeg, nozzing grande. Something— 
what you call leetle, petite. What zey call ze leetle 
—small—smallpox. 

“TI hear that you are in business for yourself 
now.” “I thought I was; but from the little I get 
out of it, it appears that I am in business for other 
people.” 

Cannibal King—You haven’t succeeded in 
fattening the captive? The Chief Cook—He’s los- 
ing flesh all the time. I think he’s worrying about 
something. 

——‘‘How came you here?” said the visitor to a 
prisoner in the penitentiary. “I was brought here 
by my convictions,” was the firmly spoken reply. 

“What on earth induced you, John? You 
gave that waiter five dollars for a tip, and he was the 
worst I ever—” “That’s just it, my dear. I want- 
ed to enable him to retire.” 

Old Gentleman (to railway porter)—Porter, 
the rain is dripping in from the lamphole all over 
my trousers. Porter (reassuringly)—No, sir; it’s 
quite water-tight, I assure you. It’s only the oil 
leaking a bit. 

Little Boreham (relating his Alpine adven- 
tures)—There I stood, the terrible abyss yawning 
at my feet-—” That brute Brown—Was it yawning 
when you got there, or did it start after you ar- 
rived? 

——“T should like to know if this poor man is 
really deaf, dumb and blind,” the kind old lady said 
as she stopped in front ofa beggar. “Read the sign, 
madam,” the object of her sympathy replied.” 

What is the difference between charity and a 
tailor? The first covers a multitude of sins, the sec- 
ond a multitude of sinners. 

If it takes seven days to make one week, how 
many days will it take to make one strong? 
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ENS PEACOR 05 CIOTR ho cincccecsevecsoesceees I 75 
The Life of Roger Sherman: L. H. Boutell: A. C. 
McClace & Co., 12mo., Cloth. ...6..cccsvcesecscces 2 00 
The Thackerays in India and some Calcutta Graves: 
Sir W. Wilson Hunter: Oxford University Press, 
CE 5.40 b redo sat seebuAeeitininieeaeieanenimeedss I 00 
The True Life of Captain Sir Richard F. Burton: 
Georgiana M. Stisted: Appleton, 12mo., cloth..... 2 00 
Letters of Helmuth K. Bernhard von Moltke to His 
Wife: New Amsterdam Book Co., 2 vols., cloth...10 00 
Educational Topics. 
High School Class Book of Drawing: Christine Gor- 
don Sullivan: American Book Co., boards......... 50 
Key to Dr. Gow’s Method of English for Secondary 
Schools: T. B. Hardy: The Macmillan Co., 16mo., 
EES ET a arr SS ea ee t 60 
Mensuration for Beginners: F. H. Stevens: The Mac~- 
eS C.,, BROIO., “CR sic csc cidwdiensciccancvess 50 
Physiology for Beginners: M. Foster, Lewis E. 
Shore: The Macmillan Co., 12mo.,...........0+6. 75 
Student’s Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon: Henry Sweet: 
The Macmillan Co., 4to., cloth...........eeeeeees I 75 
Essays and Miscellanies. 
America, and the Americans: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
RNIN hosing a trip oases as eal ae Sa Rt a etka were epee I 25 
An Essay on Comedy: George Meredith: Scribner’s 
SN MINI cs wghrssia sd phere pra dow ord ai Seles Rial oe I 25 
Domestic Service: Lucy Maynard Salmon: The Mac- 
ree eh SO CIO oo aso nip ino. 0. 9905503 c0dselees 2 00 
Essays: G. J. Romanes: ed. by C. Lloyd Morgan: 
Longmans, Green & Co., cloth..........cecscceee 175 


American Orations: Reédited by James A. Wood- 
burn: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth 





Macmillan Co., 12mo., cloth.............eeceeeeee 
Juvenile Offenders: 
PGEION, TONG, CIO onc cccwcnsiveessesevseeeeseus 
New American Supplement to Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica: The Werner Company: cloth................ 
Occasional Papers: R. W. Church: The Macmillan 
Ra OU SUN CE... hinds cicicweceeccasees 
On Human Nature: Essays (partly posthumous) in 
Ethics and Politics by Arthur Schopenhauer: Se- 
lected and translated by T. Bailey Saunders: The 
Macmillan Co., 12m0., clotlt.........cccsecccscevess 
Organization and Tactics: A. L. Wagner: Hudson- 
Kimberly Publishing Co., 8vo., cloth.............. 
Practical Palmistry: Comte C. de Saint Germain: 
ee ee, UN so inv ache sdsicndccastesscens 
Seven Glad Days: Irene E. Jerome: E. P. Dutton & 
ee NE co oo cnc c ranean enmwneunewaewieeia 
Tabular Precis of Military Lames Captain A. D. Furse: 
The Macmillan Co., 4to., cloth 
The Age of Wordsworth: C. H. Hereford: The Mac- 


ee ee ee ee ey 


Ce ee a 
The English Novel: Sidney Lanier: Chas. Scribner’s 
PN, FINI oo oc seo ksscuw ehawessunnceuseee—iaacds 


The Forms of Discourse: W. B. Cairns: Ginn & Co., 
NEE ai son ce Guests ao AicneWlatdemeaeeweee 
The Principles of Sociology: Franklin Henry Gid- 
dins: The Macmillan Co., 8vo., cloth.............. 
The Statesman’s Year Book for 1897: ed. by J. Scott 
Keltie: The Macmillan Co., t2mo., cloth........... 
Travels in West Africa, Congo, Frangaise, Corisco, 
and Camerons: Mary H. Kingsley: The Macmillan 
Sy at aa ee ee ee ee 
Why We Punctuate: By a Journalist: The Lancet 
Pub. Co., 
With the Trade-Winds: A Jaunt in Venezuela and the 
West Indies: Ira Nelscn Morris: G. P. Putnam’s 
NS Ns 5a cransanoenadawsawunedudeonsmeaws 


Fiction of the Month. 


A Martyr to Love: Joanna E. Wood: Town Topics 
By WE cc cctcin sich cau caeidancaunenen 
A Romance of Old New York: Edgar Faweett: J. B. 
CRIES. Oy BUN oricsineo isobar vcwddesewneee 
A Woman’s Courier: William Joseph Yeoman: Stone 
Pe, CR aon ccenesnpedeinindeseyedsewewen 
A Writer of Fiction: Clive Holland: Copeland & 
Day, cloth 
An Itinerant House: Emma Frances Dawson: Wm. 
I TRIN oii sine cicsincine dacewonsnpee@esladeaul's 
Fontenay, the Swordsman: Fortuné du Boisgobey: 
Trans. by H. L. Williams: Rand, McNally & Co., 
cloth 
Glamour: Meta Orred: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth... 
Grip: John Strange Winter: Stone & Kimball, cloth. 
Hiram Golf’s Religion: Geo. H. Hepworth: E. P. 
DO SE CO, MOBO soo. 6i6ns-6covveesceceecsdneese 
In the Crucible: Grace Denio Litchfield: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, Cloth.......cccccccccccsccccsgoccceces 
Magnhild and Dust: Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson: ed. 
by Edmund Gosse: The Macmillan Co., 16 mo., 
NPE isos tickbdn hol EON Wen mni ee enh wae enuseen 
Miss Armstrong’s, and Other Circumstances: John 
Davidson: Stone & Kimball, cloth............... 
Tales of Languedoc: Samuel Jacques Brun: William 
Doxey, cloth ....... aidioubtniadeardit dicilan dadinibeae alkinlsdbaciial 
The Coming of Chloe: Mrs. Hungerford, 
Duchess”: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth............ 
The Forge in the Forest: Charles G. D. Roberts: 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co., cloth...........eceececee 


ee ee ee ee ee oe 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Golf in Theory and Practice: H. S. C. Everard: The 


W. Douglas Morrison: N. Y., 
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The Sign of the Cross: Wilson Barrett: J. B. Lippin- 
is, BIN ans ec devs dacnsbecsaventeeuaseseAs $1 50 
Vigiliz: M. Elizabeth Crouse: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
cloth 
Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland: Olive Schrei- 
ner: Roberts Bros., cloth 
The Spoils of Poynton: Henry James: Houghton, 
ee OE , CORE ov kowsciniecewwcsesesivesieas 
When Hearts are True: Fannie E. Ostrander: Laird 


ere eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ee ey 


Be Ek CIs 5 6.50550 06s4853saendccdiedentinsvnese 50 
Historic and National. 
A History of the Hebrew People: C. Foster Kent: C. 
Serer 6 BOM; CIOs 6 ois. .sinnnds0cse8ssecnenses I 25 
A Narrative of the Boer War: T. Fortescue Carter: 
New Amsterdam Book Co., cloth.............+5. 3 50 
British India: R. W. Frazer: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
55 ih 35k MDE se cosa Danses nesaseese I 50 
Essays on French inane: James Eugene Farmer: 
i BP. Panes Som; GN sco iniccscceascsswssaccs I 25 


History of Alabama and Incidentally of Georgia and 
Mississippi: Albert J. Pickett: Ja. F. Meegan, cloth. 3 

History of Ancient Peoples: Willis Boughton: G. P. 
Patna s Soma; ClO, TBs 6 sos ov ccsasceidessaiee 2 

National Movement in the Reign of Henry III: 
Oliver H. Richardson, A. B., The Macmillan Co., 


I, GE Wh 5005 5 ora ear bke eu seeaaeeketRS I 50 
The English Constitution: Jesse Macy: The Macmil- 
ET, Sas oink cade neltancasnsae seers eaeekens 2 00 


The History of Greece: Adolf Holm: The Macmillan 
Co., 8vo., cloth 

The Physiocrats; Six Lectures on the French Econ- 
omistes of the Eighteenth Century: H. Higgs: The 
Macmillan Co., 8vo., 

The Steam Navy of the United States: Frank M. 
Bennet: Warren & Co., 8vo., cloth $5; hf. tky. mor, 
BS Te Gs IE ice kino sini Sinwnanadenedn ees ex 10 


50 


10 


Med ical and Surgical. 
Diseases of Infancy and Childhood: L. Emmett Holt: 


Appleton, 8vo., cloth, $6; shp., $7; hf. mor.......... 7 50 
Eating and Drinking: Albert Harris Hoy: A. C. 
Birt ate Gs. GOOG 0 iviveiinsesessbsv0se0ses0ss I 50 


Reference Book of Practical Therapeutics: By vari- 
ous authors: ed. by Frank P. Fosier: Appleton, 2 
OE iy MING i 5s howe cosas nas bcweenes 5 


Poetry of the Month. 


Lenten Verses: Franklyn W. Lee: Rush City Post, 


GE siceucwiguent secs ivxesuchwoseeerraieaseeds 25 
New Ballads: John Davidson: John Lane, cloth..... I 50 
Poems: Matthew Arnold: selected and ed. by G. C. 

Macaulay: The Macmillan Co., 16mo., cloth...... 50 
Purely Original Verse: J. Gordon Corgler: Paper.. 50 
The Book of the Hills: O. C. Auringer: Henry Stow- 

eae SN, MN acs btaucoon Sekseneese se veseaes 
With the Band: Robert W. Chambers: Stone & Kim- 

SE. I cit anincdarcumenciiuance asus siecce I 25 

Political, Financial and Legal. 
Horner’s Probate Law: H. Clay Horner: Callaghan 

& Co., shp POETTTITTCT TTT rT Coccccccccccces 6 00 
Martindale’s American Law Directory (annual), 1897: 

J. B. Martindale: J. B. Martindale, shp........... 10 00 
Popular Fallacies Regarding Bimetallism: Sir Robert 

G. Edgcumbe: The Macmillan Co., 12mo., cloth.. 1 50 
The First Battle: Wm. J. Bryan: W. B. Conkey Co., 

I es eiliniiinks achucodie wuranng Me Redman tetinae 
The History of Economics: H. Dunning Macleod: G. 

is ee: SU, Cosas <x casccsuncaseenadie 4 50 
The Law of Evidence in Civil Cases: Burr W. Jones: 

Bancroft-Whitney Co., 3 vols., shp..........eeee0 7 50 


The Theory of the Law of Evidence: W. Reynolds: 
ee ae ee ree 


BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 





Religious and Philosophic. 
Antiquity Unveiled; Showing Christianity to be the 
Offspring of More Ancient Religions: Oriental 
Pub. Co., 
Christian Life in Germany: E. F. Williams: Fleming 
a ee ey eer 
Church of England: The Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England: Explained with an intro. by 
Edgar C. Sumner Gibson: The Macmillan Co., 2 
vols., 8vo., 
Cochem’s Life of Christ: Martin Cochem: adapted 
by the Rev. Bonaventure Hammer: Benziger Bros., 
cloth 
Contemporary Theology and Theism: R. M. Wenley: 


ee ee 


C eS Be, Ge iiviva cc enscnscasaseviece 
Herald Sermons: George H. Hepworth: E. P. Dut- 
OO: Tae Gt, Os ontekkonsb0sessednbureesansesen 
The Chief End of Man: George S. Merriam: Hough- 
th, De ae Elis SEO vnc osdedsconssecmeaadune 
The Mind of the Master: John Watson (Ian Mac- 
laren): Dodd, Mead, & Co., cloth..............0. 
The Overcoming Life: Dwight Lyman Mooay: 
Fleming H. Revell, 12mo., cloth..............6. 
The Prophets of Israel: C. H. Cornill: The Open 
Cees Fike Ce MNES gokccscccotecsessccstewss 


The Sacred Tree; or, The Tree in Religion and Myth: 


Mrs. J. H. Philpot: The Macmillan Co., 8vo., cloth. 

Thoughts from the Mount of Blessing: Mrs. E. G. 

White: Pacific Press Pub. Co., cloth............ 
Scientific and Industrial. 

Coil and Current; or the Triumphs of Electricity: 
H. Frith and Stepney Rawson: Ward, Lock & Co., 
NE 5 Mon 60 66506 0N0 55 44 4n0kb4undw hae <eseugaeue 

Course in Elementary Machine Design: W. C. Mar- 
shall: The E. P. Judd Co., 16mo., cloth........... 

Diseases of Plants: K. Tubeuf: Longmans, Green & 
i, MN oo candaciundd iawn bad ans eeaeseensisen 

Elements of Theoretical Physics: Dr. C. Christiansen: 
The Macmillan Co., Svo., cloth.....ccceccsescveces 

Experiental Morphology: Part 1: C. Benedict Daven- 
port: The Macmillan Co., 8vo., cloth............. 

How ‘to Drain a House: George E. Waring, Jr.: D 
Vou Bresaend Cib., GOR sc scinccsnsessesvedsveces 

Life in Ponds and Streams: W. S. Furneaux: Long- 
ees, Goren Be Ge, GIs o.oo dss ivessscence 


Low Pressure, Steam-heating Charts, for the use of 
Architects, Surveyors, Contractors, and Steam- 
fitters: J. H. Kinealy: Spon & Chamberlain, cloth.. 

Manual of Irrigation Engineering: H. M. Wilson: J. 
Ware: BB Bc, Ci oinsn ccc nssicseccwcnses 

Practical Hints for Light Railways at Home and 
Abroad: F. R. Johnson: tt & Chamberlain, 
Ms i nnsenie dhe ees keetennaeonees 

Practical Work in Physics for Use in Schools and 


Colleges: Part 3, Light and Sound: W. Wooll- 
combe: The Macmillan Co., 12mo., cloth.......... 
Prehistoric Man and Beast: H. N. Hutchinson: Ap- 
SOU, TRic CIO i on o5.0'050.0630000's 900080000085 


Problems and Questions in Physics: C. P. Matthews 
and J. Shearer: The Macmillan Co., 8vo., cloth... 
The Mechanics of Pumping Machinery: Dr. Julius 
Weisbach and Prof. Gustav Hermann; Trans. from 
the Second German Edition by Karl P. Dahlstrom: 
Tee De Gi, Bis is bn Sve nds dc esinwenntess 
Juvenile Literature. 
Facing the Flag: Jules Verne: F. Tennyson Mealy, 


OE cc ibieind pie débi vag ieedis ts daamewketon 
Midshipman Farragut: James Barnes: D. Appleton & 
Ci, DI, CI on iv tisccne co csesariesstevdenees 
Our Little Book for Little Folks: Aesmant by W. E. 
Crosby: Amer. Book Co., boards...........++: son 
Three Boys in the Wild North Land: Egerton Ryer- 
son Young: Eaton & Mains, cloth, illus.......... 
Wymps, and Other Fairy Tales: Evelyn Sharp: J. 


RAR, GROUE k 84 Win 0 X's 6040 5h6 064 bones SeRReD ottvens 





SU, GU ocd tnd scoviesaesevcesenss $1 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR MARCH, 1897 








Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 
Daniel Vierge, the Master Illustrator: A. F. Jaccaci..McC. 


Decorations in New Congressional Library...... Century. 
Dresden Opera: Grace H. Webb................ Godey’s. 
Facts and Fancies about Violins: T. C. Connery...Cosmo. 
Homeric Art: Alfred Emerson............ Chautauquan. 
Modern Art in Piano Building: Rupert Hughes. .Godey’s. 
Some Boston Composers: Rupert Hughes...... Godey’s. 


The Master of the Lithograph: E. R. Pennell. .Scribner’s. 
Biographic and Reminiscent. 


Baron Jér6me Pichon: Robert Hoe........... Bookman. 
Cheerful Yesterdays: T. Wentworth Higginson. .Atlantic 
Gen. Robert E. Lee: Edmund J. Lee..:...F. L. Pop. Mo. 


Grant’s Quiet Years at Northern Posts: H. Garland. McC. 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria: W. T. Stead..Rev. of Rev. 


Henry G. Marquand: E. A. Alexander........ Harper’s. 
Fenimore Cooper: M. A. De Wolf Howe....... Bookman. 
Lyman J. Gage: Moses P. Handy............ Rev. of Rev. 
New Letters of Edward Gibbon: F. Harrison..... Forum 
Sketch of John Gundlach...............0.. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Visit to Jules Verne and V. Sardou: E. de Amicis...Chaut. 
Wilfred Laurier: J. W. Russell.............. cece ed Arena. 
Bducational Topics. 

Am. Students and Scottish Universities......... Ed. Rev. 
Brains for the Young: Burt Green Wilder........ Arena. 


Concerning a National University: John W. Hoyt.Arena. 
“Confessions” of a Normal School Teacher..Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Rational Study of the Classics: Irving Babbitt...Atlantic. 
The Peabody Educational Fund: J. L. M. Curry...Ed. R. 


Vassar College: Blanche A. Jones........ F, L. Pop. Mo. 
Essays andM iscellanies. 
Among the Ferns: Chas. Francis Saunders....... Gedey’s 


Congressional Reporters: John H. White....Home Mag. 
MS. Room of the British Museum: D. C. Macdonald. Lip. 
Popular Amusements in N. Y.: Foster Coates....Chauta. 


Stability of Truth: David Starr Jordan..... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Art of Large Living: George Iles......... Century. 
The Cactus: R. de la Guerra.......... Land of Sunshine. 
What are Normal Times? E. V. Smalley.......... Forum. 


Women in Gutter Journalism: Haryot H. Cahoon..Arena. 


Historic and National. 

A Night With Stanton in the War Office: J. Thayer.McC. 
A Note on Skipper Ireson: J. Codman......... McClure’s. 
An International Waterway: J. A. C. Wright..Home Mag. 
Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty: F. R. Coudert.. For. 


Armenian Refugees: M. H. Galesian............. Arena. 
Campaigning with Grant: Horace Porter....... Century. 
Compulsory Arbitration: Frank Parsons......... Arena. 
Development of Am. Cities: Josiah Quincy..... Arena. 
In Defense of Kansas: Edwin Taylor........... M.A. BR. 


Kansas, Its Present and Future: Wm. A. White. . Forum. 
Mr. Cleveland as President: Woodrow Wilson. .Atlantic. 
Naming the Indians: Frank Terry........ Rev. of Rev. 
Nelson at Trafalgar: Capt. Alfred T. Mahan...Century. 
New England in Kansas: William H. Carruth..N. E. Mag. 
Ninety-Seven Years in the White House:..F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Our Fellow Citizen of the White House: C. C. Buel. Cen. 


Preparedness for Naval War: A. T. Mahan..... Harper’s 
Some Comment on the Treaty: T. S. Woolsey..Forum. 
The Arbitration Treaty: John Fiske............ Atlantic. 
The Awakening of a Nation: Chas. F. Lummis. . Harper’s. 
The Famine in India: Sir Edwin Arnold........ N. A. R. 
The First New England Magazine: G. W. Cooke. N. E. M. 
The French Navy: Georges Clemenceau......... N. A. R. 
The Great Lincoln Inauguration: A. O. Hall. F. L. P. Mo. 
The Homeric Age: Martin L. D’Ooge...... Chautauquan 
The Nation’s Library: A. K. Spofford.......... Century. 


The Question of Ships: Winthrop L. Marbin...N. A. R. 
When Congress Should Convene: J. F. Shafroth. N. A. R. 





Literary Criticism. 


Ferdinand Brunetiére: Adolphe Cohn......... Bookman. 
History of a Poem: Edmund Gosse............ N. A. R. 
How to Write Short Stories: A Symposium...Bookman. 
Story of the Iliad: Wm. Hyde Appleton.......... Chauta. 
Story of the Odyssey: Abby Leach............... Chauta. 


The Laureate of the Larger England: W. D. Howel's. McC. 
Political, Financial and Legal. 

A Know-Nothing Legislature: Geo. H. Haynes.N. E. M. 
Democracy, Its Origin and Prospects: J. Ridpath..Arena. 


Paling Prices: Dean Gordon ....i.cccccodcovesecd Arena. 
First Essential for Prosperity: John B. Walker....Cosmo. 
How to Reform Business Corporations.......... N. A. R. 
Increasing Power of the President: F. I. Kennedy. H. Mag. 
Legislative Shortcomings: Francis C. Lowell...../ Atlantic. 


March Wind and Political Bluster: C. D. Warner...Har. 
Mercantile View of Railway Problem: J. J. Wait..N. A. R. 
Methods of Banking: Thomas L. James. ..Cosmopolitan. 
Mr. Cleveland and the Senate: James Schouler.... Forum. 


Principles of Taxation: David A. Wells..... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Solution of Railway Problem: Lloyd Bryce....N. A. R. 
Demadoen? Perry Bement .oss6secisccccoscigscsese Forum. 
The Torray Bankrupt Bill: Jay L. Torray........ Forum. 


Religious and Philosophic. 

Imagination in the Old Testament: C. A. Briggs..N. A. R. 
Is There a Sense of Humor in God? J. Hamilton. Treasury. 
Nineteen Christian Centuries: R. M. Patterson. .Treasury. 
Relation of Biology to Philosophy: J. Le Conte...Arena. 


The Unknown: C. Flammarion...............+.6. Arena. 
Scientific and Industrial. 

A Year of the X-Rays: D. W. Hering...... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Amenities of Philology: E. W. Bowen...... .-.N. A. R. 
Am. Excavations in Greece: J. Gennadius......Forum. 
Astronomical Process: H. S. Williams........ Harper’s. 
England’s Industrial Supremacy: S. N. D. North. Forum. 
Farming Under Glass: George Atherton Walsh..... Lipp 
Gold and Silver Mining: C. C. Goodwin......... Chauta 
India Rubber and Gutta Percha: C. Dooley. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Industrial Combination: A. T. Hadley.......... Atlantic. 
Malarial Parasite: Geo. M. Sternberg...... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
N. E. Deep Sea Fisheries: J. W. Collins......... Harper’s. 
Physiology of Alcohol: C. F. Hodge....... Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Racial Geography of Europe: W. Z. Ripley.Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Scientific Preparation of Food: E. Atkinson..Home Mag. 
Sheathing the Hulls of Ships: G. E. Walsh....... Arena. 
Silk Making in France: Viscount George D’Avenel. Chaut. 
Telegraphing Without Wires: H. J. W. Davis. McClure’s. 
The Blaschka Flower Models: Marcia E. Hale...P. S. M. 
The Business of a Factory: P. G. Hubart, Jr.,...Scribner’s. 
Triumphs in Medicine and Surgery: G. F. Shrady.. Forum. 
Venus in the Light of Recent Discoveries: P. Lowell. Atl. 


Sociological Questions. 


Drink and Drunkenness in London............. mn. &. & 
Objections to a Children’s Curfew: W. Buck...N. A. R. 
Prison Labor: Carroll D. Wright................ N. A. R. 
Solidarity of Town and Farm: A. C. True........ Arena. 


Travel and Adventure. 
A Glimpse of Life in India: R. Bleckenden... F. L. P. M. 
A Thousand Miles up the Congo: C. B. Riker..F. L. P. M. 


Corfu and Its Olive Groves: Chas. E. Lloyd...... Cosmo. 
Deserts of S. E. California: Jno. E. Bennett........ Lipp 
Last of a Great Black Nation: P. Bigelow..... Harper’s 
Life on a Greenland Whaler: A. Conan Doyle. .McClure’s. 
Modern Greece: John Stuart Blackie............ Forum. 


My Sixty Days in Greece: Basil L. Gildersleeve. . Atlantic. 
Some Natives of North Africa: F. A. Ober...F. L. P. M. 
The Art of Travel: Louis Morris Iddings...... Scribner’s. 
The Pyramids of Taos: C. F. Lummis..Land of Sunshine 
Winter Trip of St. Kitts: Wm. Marc Chauvenet..Cosmo, 









NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





The Twilight of the Poets 


New York Sun . 


Away down in Asia Minor there, when Homer sang his song, 

His poetry, the critics said, was very far from strong ; 

And while he twanged his lyre there, this blind old singing Greek, 

The critics called attention to its inartistic squeak. 

So then and there the story of Achilles’ wrath fell flat, 

And scarce a coin was dropped within the blind old beggar’s hat, 
There once were geniuses,” they said, ‘‘ who thronged the world about, 
They once were numerous as grass, but now we are just out.” 


Of course, the world was very old and song had lost its spell 

In those gray, medieval days when Dante sang of hell. 

The lean old exile traveled far his shadow haunted path, 

And wrote his book in solitude and ate his heart in wrath. 

And everywhere he wandered did the dilettante throng 

Deplore the wane of poetry, the sad decay of song. 

Ah, once,” they wept, ‘‘ the Sons of Light did crowd this world about. 
The earth was bright with geniuses, but now we are just out.” 


When Shakespeare ran a theatre, one time in London town, 
*Fis said he made good dividends and brought the galleries down. 
And many in those London streets looked on this man, perchance, 
But no man ever turned his head to get a second glance. 
He played old Hamlet's ghost, ’tis said; and thus he spent his days, 
A mediocre actor and a tinker of old plays. 
And loud they mourned for geniuses, and loud went up the shout : 

‘* Lord, send us geniuses once more; for now we are just out.” 


A Ballad of the Ranks 
Who carries the gun? 
A lad from over the Tweed. 
Then let him go, for welljwe know 
He comes of a soldier breed ! 
So drink together to rock and heather 
Out where the red-deer run, 
And stand aside for Scotland’s pride, 
The lad that carries the gun! 
For the Colonel rides before, 
The Major's on the flank, 
The Captains and the Adjutants 
Are in the foremost rank. 
But when it’s ‘* Action front!” 
And fighting’s to be done, 


Come one, come all, you stand or fall 


By the man who holds the gun. 


Who carries the gun? 
A lad from a Yorkshire Dale. 
Then let him go, for well we know 
The heart that never will fail. 
Here’s to the fire of Lancashire, 
And here’s to her soldier son ; 
For the hard-bit North has sent him forth, 
The lad that carries the gun. 
For the Colonel rides before, etc. 


Who carries the gun? 
A lad from a Midland shire 
Then let him go, for well we know 
He comes of an English sire. 
Here's a glass to a Midland lass, 
And each can choose the one, 
But east and west we claim the best 
For the lad who carries the gun. 
For the Colonel rides before, etc. 


Who carries the gun? 
A lad from the hills of Wales. 
Then let him go, for well we know 
That Taffy is hard as nails. 
There aré several Il’s in the place he dwells, 


And of w’s more than one, 


With a “ Llan” and ‘‘ Pen,” but it breeds good mea, 


And it’s they who carry the gun. 
For the Colonel rides before, etc. 
Who carries the gun? 
A lad from the windy West. 
We'll let him go, for well we know 
That he is one of the best. 
There’s Bristol rough and Gloucester tough, 
And Devon yields to none, 
Or you may get in Somerset 
A lad to carry the gun. 
For the Colonel rides before, etc. 


Who carries the gun? 
A lad from London town. 
We'll let him go, for well we know 
The stuff that never backs down. 
He has learned to joke at the powder smoke, 
For he is the fogsmoke’s son, 
And his heart is light and his pluck is right, 
The lad who carries the gun. 
For the Colonel rides before, etc. 


Who carries the gun? 
A lad from the Emerald Isle. 
We'll let him go, for well we know 
We've tried him many a while. 
We've tried him east, we’ve tried him west, 
We've tried him sea and land, 
But the man to beat old Erin’s best 
Has never yet been planned. 
For the Colonel rides before, etc. 


Who carries the gun? 
It’s me and you and you! 
So let us go, and we won't say no 
If they give us a job to do. 
Here we stand with a crosslinked hand, 
Comrades every one! 
So one last cup, and drink it up, 
To the lad who carries the gun. 
For the Colonel rides before, etc. 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS 












WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents are invited to make full use of this page 
on all literary questions, which will be answered as far as we 
may be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 
A large number of questions and answers are unavoidably 
held over till next month. 





331. What is the difference between a haif-tone and a 
line illustration? —B. A. T., Newark, N. J. ‘ 

[“Line” work is the reproduction on zinc of the 
lines of a pen or pencil. “Half-tone” work is the re- 
production of tints, instead of lines. To make a 
half-tone it is necessary to photograph the tint 
through a very fine, sieve-like screen, which trans- 
lates the tint into alternate spaces or dots of black 
and white.] 


332. Hat Baba: Will you please tell me where I can 
get Hajji Baba in England?—Frank T. Hall, Staunton, Va. 


333. Renunciation: Some years ago you printed in Cur- 
rent Literature a poem called Renunciation beginning (I 
quote from memory) 

Dearest, I loose the bonds you would not break 
I cannot have you suffer for my sake. 

Can Open Questions tell me the author’s name and in what 
number of the magazine the poem appeared?—F. L. M., 
Washington, D. C. 


[The poem to which you refer was printed in Cur- 
rent Literature for September, 1894. Arthur 
Symons is the author.] 





334. Through Open Questions, can I learn the origin 
of the term, ‘‘ buncombe ”?—Querist, Buffalo, N. Y. 


[Asheville is the county seat of Buncombe county, 
N.C. Years ago in Congress, the member of this 
district, said to be Felix Walker, or Gen. Thomas 
L. Clingman, arose to address the House, and his 
dull platitudes served to drive many members from 
the hall. He told those that remained that they 
might leave also, that he should speak for some 
time, as he was only “talking for Buncombe.”] 





335. Can you tell me why Mid-Lent Sunday is called 
** Mothering Sunday’? And also what is the significance or 
meaning of the Easter rabbit?— E. M. G., Augusta, Ga. 


[The ancient Romans celebrated the Ides of 
March, a festival in honor of the Mother of the Gods, 
the people bringing offerings which became the 
property of the priests. From this practice, arose 
the Roman Catholic custom of attending the Mother 
Church, on Mid-Lent Sunday, and to make their of- 
ferings at the high altar. Later, these presents were 
regarded as dues, and were the origin of the Easter 
offerings. Cowel, in his Law Dictionary, states 
that the practice of mothering or visiting parents 
on this day is also owing to the visit paid to the 
Church as well as taking its name from the words 
of the Epistle for the day—Galatians 24 : 26 
“Jerusalem Mater Omnium.” Some Yorkshire 
Good Cheer, by Eugenie Skelding, an article ap- 
pearing on page 51 of Current Literature for Janu- 
ary of this year, contains an interesting allusion to 
this subject. The custom of giving toy rabbits to 
children with their easter eggs is derived from the 
legend that the rabbit or hare was originally a 
bird, and was changed into a quadruped by the god- 
dess Ostara or Eastre, and, in gratitude to her, the 





hare exercises its original bird function to lay eggs 
for the goddess on her festal day.] 


336. In reading recently I came across a reference to ‘‘ the 
celebrated Presidential faux pas.” I can recall several 
executive errors; but they are hardly what is referred to. 
Can Open Questions enlighten my ignorance?— H. A. H. 
New Bedford, Mass. 

[General Zachary Taylor, in a sentence near the 
beginning of his message to the Thirty-first Con- 
gress, 1849, said: “We are at peace with all the 
world; and seek to maintain our cherished relations 
of amity with the rest of mankind.” It is also stated 
that President Buchanan, in a speech which he made 
in the South, remarked: “I do believe, gentlemen, 
that mankind, as well as the people of the United 
States, are interested in the preservation of this 


Union.” } 


337. Zom the Rhymer: Who was Thomas, the Rhy- 
mer?—P. L. Garrett, Cambridge, Md. 

[Thomas Learmont of Ercildonne, a Scotchman 
in the reign of Alexander I11., whose death he is 
said to have predicted, and contemporary with Wal- 
lace. He was one of the earliest poets of Scotland, 
the time of his birth being unknown, but he ap- 
pears to have reached the height of his reputation 
in 1283. He is also called Thomas of Ercildonne, 
while Sir Walter Scott calls him the “Merlin of 
Scotland.” One day, the Rhymer, when visiting 
at the Castle of Dunbar, was asked by the Earl of 
March, in a jocular manner, what the morrow would 
bring forth. “Alas for to-morrow! a day of ca- 
lamity and misery!” replied the Rhymer. “Before 
the twelfth hour shall be heard, a blast so vehe- 
ment that it shall exceed all those which have yet 
been heard in Scotland—a blast which shall strike 
the nations with amazement; shall confound those 
who hear it; shall humble what is lofty, and what is 
unbending shall level with the ground.” On the 
following day, the Earl, who had been unable to dis- 
cover any unusual appearance in the weather, when 
seating himself at the table, observed the hand of the 
dial to point to the hour of noon, while, at the same 
moment, a messenger appeared bringing him the 
mournful tidings of the accidental death of the king. 
The legend states that the Rhymer was carried off, 
at an early age, to Fairyland, where he acquired 
all the knowledge which made him so famous. 
After seven years’ residence there, he was permitted 
to return to the earth, to enlighten and astonish his 
countrymen by his prophetic powers, but bound to 
return to the Fairy Queen, his. royal mistress, 
whenever she should intimate her pleasure. Ac- 
cordingly, while the Rhymer was making merry 
with his friends at his tower at Ercildonne, a person 
came running in and told, with marks of alarm and 
astonishment, that a hart and hind had left the 
neighboring forest, and were slowly and com- 
posedly parading the streets of the village. The 
Rhymer instantly rose, left his habitation, and fol- 
lowed the animals to the forest, from whence he was 
never seen to return. Ina beautiful song, Tom der 
Rhymer, Carl Loewe, the German composer, 
has set to music a poem embodying this fantastic 
legend. 








